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NOTICE 



TO ALL WHO USE THIS BOOK. 



Any informAtion derived from pcnonai knowUdge of the countries 
described in the Handbook for Tuikey, and calculated to correct errors 
and supply deficiencies therein, is earnestly requested from all those 
into whose hands this volume may chance to fall. Such co-operation 
alone can ultimately produce a complete and accurate work. Notices 
of new routes, and of improved means of communication and accommo- 
dation, will be pari^iculariy acceptable. As a general rule, the poge» to 
which the corrections ai^ly should inrariably be spedfied. Such com- 
munications may -be addressed to the Editor, care of Mr. Mubbay, 
Albemarle Street. 
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PREFACE. 



The Idea of a Handbook for the Hast naturallj suggested 
itself after the completion of similar guides for Germany and 
other parts of Europe. After passing through two editions, 
that work has now been replaced by two separate volumes : 
1. The Handbook for Greece, describing the Ionian 
Islands, the Kingdom of Cheece, the Islands of the JEgean 
Sea, with Albania^ Thessaly^ and Macedonia: 2. The 
present Handbook for Turkey, describing the northern 
provinces of Miropean Turhey^ ConstanHncplCj with the 
BosphoTUs and SeUespont, Asia Minor, Armenia^ and 
Mesopotamia, &c. The remaining provinces of Asiatic 
Turkey — that is, Syria, Palestine, with Jerusalem, Petra, 
&a — will form the subject of the forthcoming Handbook 
FOR Syria and the Holt Land. 

As it woidd be inconsistent with the nature and dimen- 
sions of the present book that constant reference should be 
made to the authorities to which he is indebted, the Editor 
prefixes a general list of the more important works which 
should be consulted, either as illustrative or as supplementary. 
He begs once for all to express his peculiar obligations to 
Colonel Leake, Baron von Hammer, Mr. Hamilton, Sir Charles 
Fellows, and Mr. Layard, and to Dr. Smith's Dictianary of 
Ancient Qtography, 



G niEFACK. 

Strabo. Books xi.-xvi. 

Toumefort — Voyage du Levant. 

Clarke, Dr. — Travels in Turkey. 

Hobhousc (Lord Broughton)— Journey through Turkey, Ax. 

Walix)le — Memoirs of Turkey. 

Leake — Journey in Asia Minor. 

Wilkinson (Sir G.)^I)almatia and Montenegro. 

Urquhart — Spirit of the East. 

Hamilton— Researches in Asia Minor, drc. 

Fellows (Sir C.)-^Asia Minor and Lycia. 

White's Constantinople. 

Hammer (Baron von) — ^The Ottoman Empire ; Constantinople 

and the Bosphorus. 
Layard — Researches in Nineveh, Babylon, Sto. 
Smith (Dr. W.)— Dictionary of Ancient Geography. 

This Handbook has also been enriched by manj valuable 
oommunications from recent travellers and from several 
EngUdi residents in the Levant. In oxcluding, as inappro- 
priate, all political disquisition, it has been the object of the 
Editor to render this work acceptable and accessible to 
readers of every country. 

The best maps of European and Asiatic Turkey are those 
published by Kicpert of Berlin. The travelling maps 
attached to this edition are corrected by reference to thenu 
It is impossible to avoid the intermixture of ancient with 
modem, and o( classical with Turkish names of places ; but 
the traveller will find his advantage in being acquainted with 
all. To adopt the words of Bishop Thirlwall in a nmilar 
case, the Editor *' ufould not fear much Hverity of cenmire^ 
if ihme only should condemn him who have tried the experi- 
ment tJiemselves^ or can point out the example of amy writer 
who has given universal satisfaction in this respect" 
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1. Gbkxral descbtftton; 2. Quabaktine; 3. Valbtta; 4. Ex- 
CUBSIONS FBOif Yaletta ; 5. Socibtt; 6. Cumate; 7. Lah* 

O0AOB; 8. HiSTOBT. 

The Mediterranean Route being now adopted by the greater number of 
travellers to and from the East, an account of Malta and its principal 
objects of interest seems a necessary addition to a Handbook for 
Txavellers in Turkey. 

1. GbNBBAL DESCBIFTIOir. 

Malta is in 14* 31' E. long. ; 35* 64f 26" N. bt ; distent 60 miles 
from Cape Passaro, the southern point of Sicily, and 200 miles from 
the African coast ; being a g^ter distance from the main land than 
any other island in the Mediterranean. In its greatest diameter it is 
9 miles; 17 in length ; and 60 in circumference. Its highest point is 
said to be about 600 feet above the level of the sea. Its port is one of 
the finest in the world, and has no rival in the Mediterranean. Its 
central situation, added to the wonderful strength of its fortifications, 
makes it the most enviable station in Europe tor a naval power. The 
climate of the island is fine and healthy, and generally characterised 
by dryness, although it is subject to the scirocco, and oppressivdy hot 
in summer. The island is remarkably destitute of timoer ; and, as it 
entirely consists of calcareous rock covered with but a scanty mould, 
the soil is too arid for general cultivation : it produces com for three or 
four months' consumption only, but is well adapted for the growth of ' 
ootton, which is its staple commodity. There is neither lake nor river 
in the island ; but numerous springs ensure a constant supply of water. 
The population in 1838 w^ 103,000, exclusive of Gozzo, 16,534. The 
number of British in both islands was estimated at 4550; of other 
foreigners at 3116. 

The Port of Malta consists of two noble harbours, divided by a long 
nedL of land called Mount Xiberras, on which the town of Yaletta is 
built. The western is called Marsamuscetta, or the Quarantine Har- 
bour ; the other Yaletta, or the OrecU Harbour. On entering the 
latter, the attention of the stranger will be first attracteid by the sur- 
prising strength of the two fortresses which guard its mouth. The 
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one on the right, or ucstcm {.oh it, is Fort St. Klmo, and that opix>site, 
Fort I^'casoli. On Fort St. Ehno is one of the most brilliant li^^ht- 
houscs in the Mcditcrnmcan. The harlx>ur is divided into three un- 
equal [wrtions, or creeks, hy two strongly-fortified promontories ; that 
between Ricasolt and Fort St. Angclo is a spacious bay calle«l Bighy, 
above the shore of which is the Military Hospital. In the creek 
between St. Angelo and the iM)int of Senglea are the dockyard, arsenal, 
and victualling-yard ; and in that between this ix)int and the pro- 
montory called (ioradino is the merchant harbour, containing the yards 
of private shipwrights, and several caixicious stores. On the right, or 
Avesteni side of the harbour, commencing with Fort St. Elmo, and 
entirely covering the hill, is the city of Valetta ; on the opposite shore, 
surrounding the dockyard creek, are the suburbs of Sengl&i, Burmola, 
and Vittoriosa. 

Just within the harbour on the right is seen, in the arcade called the 
I^wer Barracka, the monument erected to Sir Alexander Ball, on the 
plan of a Grecian temple. A similar arcade, called the Upper Bar- 
racka, crowns the fortifications on the hill opposite Fort St. Angelo. 
In the curve of the shore is a spacious landing-place, or marina, con- 
taining the storehouses, Health-olBoe, and Uie Customhouse. On 
landing, the traveller soon finds himself in an English settlement ; he 
has merely to deliver his passport, and has no further trouble either 
with it or with the Customhouse. The arrival of all strangers is duly 
registered and published in the Government Gazette. 

2. QUABANTIKE. 

The recent great improvements in the quarantine laws, by which, in 
the case of travellers arriving from Turkey and the East in vessels 
having clean bills of health, quarantine is practically abolished, render 
it unnecessary now to give any detailed account of the regulations of 
the Lazzaretto at Malta. Some observations on the subject of qua- 
rantine will be found in the General Introduction, p. 16 poU. If the 
traveller should have the misfortune to sail in a vessel witli a foul bill 
of healthy it will be useful for him to remember that the Quarantine 
Establishment at Malta is b^ (ar the least inconvenient and best regu- 
lated in the Levant. The Director appears to make it his sole object 
to add as much as possible to the convenience of its inmates. The 
old Lazzaretto being found iiuidequate to the accommodation of tra- 
vdlers after the permanent establishment of steam-vessels, the 
government converted Fort Manoel into a lazzaretto : a restaurateur 
lives within the walls, and travellen are supplied with every comfort 
attainable in such situations, at an exjiense which is moderate compared 
with the misery and charges of most other establishments of the same 
kind in the Mediterranean. Among its otlier advantages, travellers 
are allowed to hire a boat and row about the quarantine harbour, 
accompanied by their guardiano, and are even permitted to land on 
the opposite side of the harbour, where there is a tolerably good 
bathing-pUoe. The boat must be hired for the whole of the unexpired 
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time oC oonfinemont, as tho mciT belonging to it are subjected to the 
same quarantine regulations as their employers. A commodious boat 
and two men may be hired for 2s. a-day, without provisions. The 
extensive bastions of Fort Manoel allow 4ts inmates to have the privi- 
lege of air and exercise to a degree unknown elsewhere. 'l*he qua- 
rantine harbour, or Marsamuscotta, in which all 8h]|)8 under the rank 
of a fri^te arei obli<ved to perform quarantine, is large and commodious. 
There is an agreeable walk round the sea-wall of Valetta overlooking 
this harbour, and towards the head of the creek is the broad wharf of 
Missida. 

3. Valbtta. 

a. HoteU and Lodginff-hau8e$ ; b. Oenertd detcription ; c. Cathedral ; 
d. Palace, Armoury; e. Librarie$ and Museum; f. University; 
g. Exchange ; h. ifheatre ; i. Fortifications ; j. Suburbs ; k. Deck* 
yards^ Haval Hospital; 1. Shops; m. Money; n. Living; 
o. Maltese Art, 

9 a. Hotels,-^ Morell's, in Strada Fomi ; Dunsford*8, in Strada Peale ; 

Madame Goubeau*8 (the Clarence), in Strada Giovanni, opposite St. 
John's church. These are the best. Baker's Princess Royal Hotel, in 
Strada Vescovo, looking upon the Parade, and ^PJ^^ks' Royal Clarendon 
Hotel, in Strada S. Paolo, are also very good. There are several othen 
of less note. The small Hdtel de la MMiterran^ in Strada Reale, haa 
a reputation for a good cuisine and moderate chai^ges, and is much fre- 
quented as a restaurant. The usual coat of living at the best hotels is 
10s. ardav, exclusive of wines. At Morell's the charges are — for a 
bedroom (furnished also as a sitting-room), 3s. a-day ; breakfast. Is. 6d, 
to2s,6d.; dinner, 3s. to 4s. ; tea, (yd., or, with bread and butter, Is. 
Dunsford's are about the same, or a little lower. At Madame GoubcAu's 
hotel (Clarence^ there is a taUe d*h6te at 5 o'clock in summer and 6 in 
winter, which is pretty good. The charge is 2s. 6<2., exdustve of wine. 
The other charges at this hotel are — a bedroom, 2s. ; a bedroom with 
small sittii^-room, 4s., and larger rooms in proportion ; private dinner, 
8s. to 4f., £o. The private Udging-houees are more quiet| but not 
much less expensive. Two belonging to Dunsford, in Strada Fomi and 
I Strada Zecca ; Morelli's, in Strada Beale, close to the church of Santa 

• Catharina ; and one or two more in Strada Fomi, are very comfortable. 

J They are well suited to persons intending to make some stay in Malta, 

/ and then it if better to come to an agreement, according to the time. The 

usual price of a bedroom and sitting-room is about 5s. a-day ; small 
rooms, 3f . The average price of dinner is 4s., and of breakfast Is. 6<^. 

b. Oeneral description. — ^Valetta, the modern capital of Malta, is a 
clean, well-built, and handsome town. Its mpulation, including 
the suburbs, is about 60,000. It is noted (or the abundance of 
steps by which communication is kept up from street to street; 
several flights must be ascended before the stranger reaches the 
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Strada Realc, tho principal street of the city, in winch the palace, 
guanlhonsc, and licst shops are situated. This strci't cxtciKls along 
the crest of the hill from l<ort St. Elmo to the <;ate c;iIUh1 Porta llcalc ; 
the other streets run {tamllei to this, and coniniunicutc with each other 
chiefly by the stei^ already noticed. The lon;j; flight, from the marina 
to the upiicr town, is well known to all visitors as the Xi-c vmwjiare 
Stairs, from the nnmlwr of 1)cg;;an( who collect thcri', and assail the 
passenger with that singular mixture of dillcrent languages which is so 
remarkable at ^tal Uu 

Valctta takes its name from the Grand Master, I^a Valctte, a Pro- 
ven9al, one of tlic most illustrious of the Order, who founded the city 
in 15GG. The oclebmted fortifications which surround it were com- 
menced by the same Grand Master, after the four months* siege of the 
island by the army of Suleiman the l^fagnificcnt, under Mustafa, Pasha 
of Buda. Under nis sucocssor, Tietro del Monte, the Order left their 
residence in Vittoriosa, and settled in the new cit}- of Valctta. 
During their rule of nearly 300 years tV'- knights devoted large sums 
of money to the emlicllishmcnt of the c.ipitnl ; a cathcdnil was eroctcd ; 
a palace for the Grand Master, spacious hospitals, a public library, and 
numerous churches, were founded; and each Grand l^Iaster endea- 
voured to surpass his predecessor in constructing new fortifications, or 
in increasinji; tho strength of those already built. The order of the 
Knights of Malta was composed of jiersons from diflcrent European 
nations, distributed according to language. Eight langua^ics constituted 
the Order, and each of these had its sei^rate palace, or aubeiye. These 
auberges have always been considered the most striking ornaments of 
Malta. The auberges of Provence and Auvergne are situated in Strada 
Reale ; those of Arragon and Germany, in Strada Ponentc ; that of 
Anglo-Bavaria, at the bottom of Strada Poncnte, on the sea-wall ; that 
of Italy, in Strada Mercanti ; and those of France and Castille, in 
Strada Mezzodi. Many of these iialaces arc remarkable for their mag- 
nificence, and for the extreme neauty of their architecture ; that of 
Provence for its chaste and elegant style, and that of Castille for its 
imposing effect and elaborate ornament, may be particularly men- 
tioned.* 
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c. Tlie Caihedraly dedicated to St. John, the PatrSn of the Order, is 
not remarkable or attractive externally ; it xvaa built in 1580, by the 
Grand Master, John de la Cassiere : some of its bells are said to have 
been brought from Rhodes. The interior affords a rich field for the 
study of the art and taste of the 16th and 17tli centuries. Tlie floor 
is a mosaic pavement, chiefly composed of the sepulchral monuments 
of the knights, whoso effigies, in full costume, are represented in white 
marble. The arms of all the Grand Masters arc hero inlaid in various- 
coloured marbles. Tlicy have been very useful for heraldrj'. 'Ilie 

Srincifjal picture in the church is the Beheading of St. John, by 
aravaggio, justly considered one of his finest works. The space 
between the columns in the aisles is filled up by very beantiful tapestry, 
representing the Life of the Saviour. It is put up at the Feast of 
St John, and continues exiK)sed -to public view for several days 
before and after the festival. The vault of the nave is painted with 
a representation of the history of St. John, by Calabrese (Matthias 
Preti). The chapel of the Madonna contains the keys of the gates of 
Jerusalem, Acre, and Rhodes ; the railing in front of it is of solid 
silver, which escaped the rapacity of the French by being painted over. 
The numerous costly monuments of the Grand Masters merit particular 
attention ; among them are the tombs of the Grand Master Manoel 
Vilhena, in bronze and marble, and that of the Grand Master Nicholas 
Gottoner, by Gafif^ the native artist who executed the marble group 
of the Baptism of the Saviour in the choir. A crypt under the 
choir contains numerous tombs of the knishts. A monument, exe- 
cuted by Italian artists, has been placed m this church by King 
Louis Philippe, over the tomb of his broUier the Count de Beau- 
jolais. This cathedral was formerly celebrated throughout Europe 
for the riches of its treasury, but it was completely plundered by 
Kapoleon. 

d. The PalacB of the Grand Master, now the residence of the British 
Governor, was embellished and enlarged by successive Grand Masters. 
It contains several magnificent halls and an armoury. The corridor 
is hung with portraits of the knights : the frieze above it is painted 
with representations of their sea-fights, by pupils of Giuseppe d'Arpino. 
There are few good pictures in the collection ; the portrait of Vigna- 
oourt, elected Grand Master in 1601, is by Caravaggio. The series of 
tapestries, representing with great spirit and truth animals of various 
kinds, Indians, &c., were tastefully arranged by the late Marchioness 
of Hastings. The spacious hall of St. Michael and St. George has been 
recently improved and embellished. The Armoury is well arranged, 
but its contents are not so curious or so varied as might be expected. 
The Turkish arms are few, and remarkable neither for beauty nor 
curiosity, which is singular, considering the long wars of the knights 
with the Osmanlis and Moors. Among the curiosities is the entire 
suit of the Grand Master Vignaoourt^ inlaid with gold — the same 
costume as is represented in his portrait by Caravaggio. At the other 
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end of the room fs a largo suit, which, from its immense weight, appears 
not to have been worn; and not far from this is a very primitivo 
field-piece, made of copper bound round with roixis, over w-liich was 
put a composition of lime cased in leather. At the N.K. angle of the 
palace is the square Observatory, founded in 1780 by the (jmud Master 
Emanoel de Itohan, now used as a signal-station ; the view from it is 
very fine, commanding the towns on each side of the harbour, and a 
long extent of horixon seaward : in fine weather Sicily may be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

On the ground-floor of the palace, a room, formerly used as a 
kitchen, has been fitted up as a cha|)el for the English residents. This, 
and the dockyard chapel, both [)erfectly inadequate to accommodato 
the residents, were long the only means provided by Government for 
Divine worship, and strangers were generally unable to attend at alL 
The munificence of Queen Adelaide, however, provided for the ro- 
moval of this national reproach : an Knglisli church, dedicated to 
S. Paul, is at length erected, and Malta has become the official reei« 
denoe of the Bishop of Gibraltar. 

e. The PMic and Oarriaon Libraries and Museum are in a hand- 
some building adjoining the Palace. The Public Library was founded 
in 1760, by a knight, the Dailly de Tencin, who enriched it with 9700 
volumes. At the expulsion of the Order the collection ^vas estimated 
at 70,000 volumes ; but it has never been well arranged or catalogued. 
It contains many old and curious works. Here are deposited some 
antiques of various kinds found in Malta and Gozzo ; among which are 
a parallel Greek and Punic inscription, several strange headless figures 
from Crendi, and two curious coffins of term cotta. Tlie Garrison 
Library, to which strangers are liberally admitted for one month, on 
the recommendation of a member, is sup|)orted by subscription, and is 
supplied with modem works, which are allowed to be taken home — a 
privilege which is even extended to strangers. 

Near the bottom of the Strada Mercantt is the MQiiaVy UoapiUd^ 
the noble building erected by the knights as an asylum for sick and 
distressed persons, without regard to nation or religion : near it are 
the two Civil Hospitals, one being for females, built in 1646, by a 
lady of Siena ; the other for males, occupying the old monastery of 
the Maddalena. 



f. The UnivenUyy founded by the Grand Master De Itohan, towards 
ihe close of the last century, is an admirable institution, where students 
may graduate in divinity, laws, medicine, and arts, at a very moderate 
ex|iense. Degrees are conferred not only on those who may have 
studied in the Institution, but also on strangers who have gone through 
a regular course of study in any of the chartered Universities abroad : 
in tne latter esse, however, the candidate must undergo the usual 
examination prescribed to the resident student. 
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g. Tbe Exchange^ in Strada S. Paolo, established by Sir Alexander 
Ball, in 1809, contains the Commercial Reading- lioomXy which are 
well supplied with English and other journals : strangers are liberally 
adnutted on the introduction of a merchant or banker. 

• 

h. The Theatre^ capable of holding 800 persons, is a very agreeable 
and well*managed adjunct to the other establishments of Malta, It 
was erected in 1730, by the Clrand Master Manoel Yilhena, who con- 
tributed so largely to the convenience and chiliellishment of the city. 
It lA almost entirely devoted to the puqx)6es of the Italian opera, and 
is sufiiciently supported to enable the manager to bring singers from 
La SctfU and the other great theatres of Italy. The performances are 
usuallv well (Mlected, and do not suffer by comparison with those at 
8. Carlo in Naples. The price of admission is two shillings* 

The Auberge de Provence is principally occupied by the Union Club^ 
to whose reading-rooms and news-rooms strangers are admitted with 
the liberal hospitality so characteristic of Malta. Its noble hall is 
used as a ball-room. 

i. The FcrtiActUioM of Malta constitute a singular monument of the 
wealth and pride of the Grand Masters, each of whom endeavoured to 
surpass his predecessors by the buildings which should bear his name. 
It is not therefore surprising that much imnecessary labour and expense 
have been bestowed upon them, and that in many respects the prime 
object of strength and efficiency was overdone. Fort 8t, Elmo is built 
of massive granite, and is a place of immense strength ; Hie barracks 
sunk in its lower bastions contain accommodation for 2000 men. Fort 
Bieamdit on the opposite point, was built by a knight of that name, 
during the grand-mastership of Nicholas Cottoner, when the fortifica- 
tion mania was at its height : its strength is scarcely inferior to that of 
St. Elmo. The castle of St, Angdo^ on the point of the Dockyard 
creek, is also a position of great strength ; it commands the entrance 
of the harbour, and is so extensive that it could hold the knights and 
their retainers in case of siege. The lines of Floriana^ begun in 1630 
by the Qrand Master Antonio di Paolo, extend across the isthmus from 
the great harbour to that of Marsamusoetta ; the^ were intended as a 
place of refuge. Surrounding Senglea and Vittonosa, on the western 
side of the great harbour, are the celebrated fortifications called the 

I Coitonera lines, from the Grand Master who constructed them in 1676. 

The quarantine harbour is protected hy Fort Tigne^ constructed in the 

F latter part of the last century, and by Foi-t Manoel, covering the small 

peninsula of the LaKzaretto, erected in 1726 by the Grand Master 

; Manoel Yilhena, whose bronze statue is on the esphmade. Many of 

the gateways and drawbridges were ornamented with the armorial 
bearings of the Grand Masters; but they were mostly defaced or 
destroyed during the French occupation. 

I The bastions of the fortifications around Valetta have been con- 

: vertedl,rthaE«gUia.intob«ri.l-gr«u«l.. M«y celetaaUj peonage. 
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arc interred in them. In one of tbe bastions of Fort St. Elmo is the 
grave of Sir Kalph Alxjrcromby, and in another that of Sir Alexander 
Itall, whose monument in tlic Ix)\vcr Uarmcka has been already men- 
tioned. In the Upjter Jinrrackn^ overlooking the great harbour, ore 
monuments to Jud^c Zanimit, Sir Thomas Fremantle, Lieut.- 
Govemor Col. Moreshead, and Sir Henry Hotham. The latter is 
from a desigti by Mr. Sconce, the Su|X!rintendent of the Victualling 
DeiMirtment^ and was sculptured at Home, under the direction of 
Thorwaldscn. 

• 

j. Suburba, — ^The towns of Burmola, Senglea, and VUtoriosa^ on the 
opposite side of the harlx)ur, contain little to interest the stranger beyond 
the Government establishments. Yittoriosa was the first residence of 
the knights of Malta previous to the foundation of Valetta; it was 
anciently called Burgo, and received the new name in consequence of 
the victory obtained by its inhabitants and tbe Greek guard over the 
Turkish invaders in 10'r>. In commemoration of this event, La Va- 
lette left in the church oi his Greek trooi)s his hat and sword, whidi 
are still preserved there. 

k. Dockvards ; Naval Uospital, — ^The Dockyard will perhaps be 
visited with interest by strangers. It has lately been greatly enUu^ged. 
A dry dock, capable of taking in the largest class man-of-war and 
steamer, has been constructed, and steam-engines liave been erected for 
pumping out this dock, and for increasing the facilities for repairing the 
machinery of our men«of-war steamers. On the opposite side of the 
creek is the Victualling- Yard ; and on a handsome marina are agreeable 
and commodious houses for the resident officers. On the site fomierly 
occupied by the covered slips erected by tlie knights for their war-galleys 
a new and splendid building has been erected for victualling Her 
Majesty's fleet. It contains ample storeroom for provisions, and a 
system of machinery, invented by Mr. T. T. Grant, of tiie Boyal 
Clarence Yard, Gosport, for making biscuit. 

In the adjacent creek of Senglea are the yards of private shipwrights, 
where many merchant-vessels are built; the Maltese builders are 
famous throughout the Mediterranean for their beautiful models. On 
the height called Coradino is a granite obelisk erected by the officers 
and crew of the Madagascar to the Hon. Capt. Sir Robert Cavendish 
Spencer. The beach below it has a quarantine establishment for large 
ships of war, which Imve the|)rivilege of performing their quarantine m 
this harbour. Beyond is the dyke constructed by Capt. Hunn, by 
which much valuable land has been reclaimed from a state of mai^ at 
the head of the harbour. 

Coradino gives its name to tlie Great Coradino Tank, erected in the 
years 1841 and 1842, by Mr. W. L. Arrowsmith, the Civil Engineer 
and Superintendent of Government Works. It is the largest modem 
covered tank in Europe, as it will contain 15,000 tons of water. 

The Naval HotpiUd^ in Bighy Bay, is a very fine building, the centre 
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of which WAS oncQ the palace of a knight who gave his name to the bay. 
It was converted into a naval hospital by the addition of two wings, by 
order of William IV. The establishment is well managed, and capable 
of affording accommodation to 300 ])atients ; the grounds surround* 
ing it| for the exercise of the convalescent, are prettily laid out in 
gudens, 

1. Tlie Slu^ of Malta are generally well supplied and reasonable 
in their prices. Among them is an excellent English book-shop, 
established by Mrs. F. Muir, stationer, 43, Strada Mezzodi, with a 
Circulating Library of English and foreign works, which is deserving 
of encouragement. The Maltese jewellers are famous for their skiU 
in the manufacture of that delicate gold and silver filigree which is 
80 well known in Maltese crosses and in rings. The Maltese women 
aie also particularly skilful in the art of embroidering muslin in gold 
and coloured silks, and in knitting silk mittens and gloves: the 
scarfs and shawls of Maltese work are not at all inferior to those of 
Constantinople, and ought to be much better known and patronised in 
England. Travellers mio may be desirous of sending home any articles 
or curiosities from Malta will find it convenient to adopt the system 
established by Messrs. M'Cracken, so well known to travellers on the 
Continent as custom-house agents. They have four com^pondents in 
Valetta»— Mr. Ferdinand Dimeoh, the sculptor, 69, Btrada Teatro; 
Messrs. Soler and Co. ; Mr. Emanuel Z«nmit ; and Mr. N. J. 
Aspinall. 

m. Money. — English money is the current ooin in Malta, from a 
sovereign to a farthing. The old Maltese scudo (Is. 8c2. Ei^lish) is 
divided into 12 tari of SO grani each. South American dolurs, in- 
cluding those of Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, ftc., circulated from the year 
1834, at die rate of 4s. 4d. each, until about ten years ago, when the 
government reduced them to 4i. 2d,, which is their present value at 
Malta. 

n. LMng, — ^The necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, nartica* 
larly for persons living in private lodgings ; indeed there is a Maltese 
proverb which says that " Maltese mav live on fish, floh, and fowl, 
for a halfpenny a^y," the great difficulty being to get the halQwnny. 
The ships of war are generally beset with boys, and even men, waij 
to dive for a halfpenny ; and the many hours during which they wait 
for the chance of getting it seem almost to confirm the truth of the 
proverb, llie number of furnished houses in Valetta, and in the 
towns on the other side of the great harbour, is daily increasing, 
^niey are superior in comfort to those of Italy, and are less ex- 
pensive. 

o. MaUeee Art. — ^Travellers who are interested in the early history of 
art will find many things in Malta which deserve attention. A resident 
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artist, Mr. Hysler, has preserved^ in excocdingly good outline copies, 
almost every object of artistic value to be met with iu the island. 
These works seem to show that fiainting was making the same progress 
here as in Italy at the revival ; and they may prolmbly be regarded 
as forming an intermediate class between the iiyainttue and Italian 
schools. The early Maltese paintings are generally characterised by a 
hardness of outline, combined with considerable beauty in the com- 
position. The stranger will scarcely fail to remark that the Maltese 
exhibit a striking taste for arcliitecture ; many of the public buildings 
in Valetta are not surpassed in any capital; and instances arc not 
wanting in small and remote villages of tasteful and even decorative 
architecture. 

4. EXCUBSIOKB FBOM VaLBTTA. 

%, Floriana; b. CiUct-VecMa^ c, Monie Benjemtna ; d, Boscheilo ; 
6. Sliema, S. JuLiatCs Day; f. Birddroara; g. Xtio, Naaciaro^ 
S. FouTm Bay^ MdUha Bay ; h. ZeUun ; i. Crendi^ El Minaidra ; 
J. MaJduJba ; k. Gouo. 

We shall now proceed to notice some of the excursions which may 
be made into the interior of the island. The usual mode of travelling 
Is either on horseback or in a carriage on two wheels, peculiar to Malta, 
dumsy in construction, but not altogether disagreeable. The only 
apology offered by the natives for retaining such vehicles is, that, ** if 
anyUiing hamens to go wrong, everybody knows how to set it right.'* 
Gairriagcs witn a pair of horses let at 45 dollars a-month ; a pair of 
horses without carriage, 40 dollars ; by the day, 3 dollars ; a saddle- 
horse is usually a dolUr and a half Srday. 

a. Beyond the walls of Vatetta is the suburb of FloHafko^ where the 
Botanic Garden deserves a visit. The House of Industry here is an 
admirable institution, founded by the late Marchioness of Hastings, for 
the education of poor children in various useful trades, chieflv for the 
purpose of supplying the hospitals and prisons with clothing. lJp¥rard8 
of 200 female children are thus employed; shoemaking, spinning, 
weaving linen and cotton fabrics, are taught ; and the claMiUness and 
good order apparent in every department are very pleasing. Floriana 
contains extensive barracks, capable of containinz 1000 men, and 
several ameable villas, the residences of many English families ofiidany 
connected with the garrison. It has been alrndy stated Uiat Uie 
principal Protestant burtal-^unds are in the Floriana bastions. 1 

Between this and Citta-Veoohia, the road is crossed by the great Aque- ] 

duct, constructed by the Grand Master Vignaoourt in 1635, for the | 

supply of Valetta with water. It is carried over arches and through 
suDterranean channels for a distance of 16,885 yards, and is supplied 
by nnmerous ^Hrings. 
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b. Gitta-Vbgchia, the Medina Of tlio Saracens and the Notabile of 
the Anagonese kings, is situated in the centre of Malta, on one of the 
higlieet points of the isUnd. It was ruined by the rise of Valetta, and 
its magnificent houses and palaces are now almost entirely deserted. 
Many of these fine residences may be hired at a rent of from 6/. to 101. 
a year. The Cathedral is said to be built on the site of the house of 
Publius, the Roman goveruor at the time of St. Paurs shipwreck. It 
is dedicated to tlie great Apostle. The present edifice was built from 
the designs of Gafla, after tne old one had been destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1693. It contains a fine specimen of Byzantine painting on 
woody a full-length figure of St. Paul in low relief: the folds of the 
drapery are embossed with silver plate. In the suburb called Rabbato 
is the OroUo if 8t. Paul^ over which a church was erected in Uie 
17th century. St. Paul is said to have lived in this cave during his 
three months* residence as the guest of Publius. The cave is said to 
have the miraculous property of not increasing in size, although portions 
of the stone are constantly carried away as relics. The subterranean 
chapel contains a marble statue of the Apostle by Gaffii. 

Among the other interesting objects at Gitta-Vecchia are the Cfaia^ 
oomfts, also in the suburb of Rabbato. They are very extensive, and 
are more spadous than those of Rome or Sicily. They are excavated 
in the soft tertiary limestone of the island, and run for a conaderable 
distance under ground. The tombs are generally arranged in chambers 
to receive two persons ; the places for the head are well preserved. A 
very large proportion of them are tombs of children. Bones very often 
occur, but few antiquities have been discovered. The passages at one 
extremity of the catacombs terminate in a square chamber, contaming a 
round slab like a mill-stone, with a lip or edge round its outer margin : 
it is supposed to have been used for washing the bodies. JThe ptllars 
supporting the angles of this chamber are rudely channelled in imitation 
of columns. On the roof of many of the tombs a rudely-sculptured 
cross is to be seen. In a private garden in Rabbato is a still more inte- 
resting sepulchre, recentiy discovered. A well had been sunk upon 
this spot, and in the progress of the work a sepulchral chamber was 
broken into, which was evidentiy the tomb of a private fiunily : it is 
necessary to descend the well in order to examine it. The discovery 
was rendered more curious fay the inscriptions found upon the walls ; 
the hare, the dove, and the wwds '* in pace posita sunt," which are 
still legible, confirm the belief that all these sepulchres were the works 
of the early Ohristians, and most probably usisd as places of refuge. 
In the same garden are numerous other tombs, extending under a hiU 
which is said to be completely undermined by tibem. 

c. Beyond Citta-Vecchia, at the distance of about 3 m., along a bad 
road, for which donkeys may be hired, is Monte Benjemma^ which, 
though the highest land in Malta, is only 690 feet above the sea. The 
face of the predpitoos hiU is excavated into sepulchral chambers of a 
ruder form and more andent workmanship than those already men- 
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tioned. They Aro called by the ^faltese the CaHhaginian Tombi, 
These remains form an exceedingly interesting illustration of the early 
history of the island, and are well deserving the attention of anti- 
quaries. About a utile from Citta-Vecchia, overlooking the valley 
of Boschetto, is the CuMU of Vertlala^ built by the C*ardinal Grand 
Master of that name, in the IGth century. It is a fine castellated 
building, with a moat and a drawbridge, and commands an extensive 
view. 

d. BoKhetto, the only wooded valley in the island, was formerly used 
by the knights as a preserve for game. Its pretty scenes, enlivened 
with gardens and streams, have made it the general resort for picnic 
parties, which dine in a largo grotto in the valley. Near Doschetto is 
the Inquisitor's palace, now the favourite retreat of young married 
people during the honeymoon. 

e. ATiother pleasant ride from Yalctta is round the head of the Qua- 
rantine harbour to Sliema, where is a handsome residence built by a 
Bussian banker, and known by the iobriquet of Kremlin. Half a mile 
beyond it is the bay of Si, Julian\ where many English families have 
vilUs, and on whose western ride is an ancient palace of the Qenoeae 
family of Spinola. 

f. From the head of Missida, the fine line of wharf on the Quarantine 
harbour, where the races are usually held, is the road leading to several 
populous casals, — BirdUreara, Lia^ Naaciaro, &c. The former is re- 
markable for a very elegant and unique example of ^e architectural 
taste of the Maltese, — me church now called the Chiesa desecrata di 
Birchircara, which deserves to be made known in England by engravings 
of its beautiful details. This church was found too small K>r the popu- 
lation of Uie casal, and the inhabitants resolved to build a new one in 
another rituation, rather than attempt to enlarge the existing edifice. 
Another was accordingly commenced at Musta some years ago, on a 
scale of enormous magnitude, considering that the works are entirely 
defrayed by the voluntary subscriptions of the people, and carried on 
by the gratuitous labour of the workmen on festas and holidays. The 
new building was derigned by Mr. Grognet, on the plan of the Pan- 
theon at Rome ; its portico ii 112 feet long, and 60 high, with double 
columns ; the interior diameter of the circle is 125 feet. Though many 
objections might be made to the proportions of this edifice, it must 
strike every visitor with surprise to see such a building spring up in a 
small casal like this, with no other resources than the energy and good 
will of its own people. Building materials are so abundant in Malta, 
and the stone aflbrds such great facilities for working, that labour is 
almost tlie only thing required on these occarions ; but the most singular 
circumstance connected with the Maltese system of deserting their 
churches as soon as they become too small for the population is that the 
porition of the vilUge changes likewise. The old houses are pulled 
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down, and new ones erected round the modem diurcli ; within a few 
months of its completion the old site is entirely abandoned, and the 
inhabitants are found to have migrated from their former locality. 
Birchircara is only one among many instances of this migration of the 
Maltese peasantry. 

g. C<udl Lia contains many villas and country seats. In the adjoining 
CauU Niisciaro, on the brow of the rock aliovc the salt-works, are 
several sepulchral excavations, like those already described. Nasciaro, 
in Arabic signifying the ** place of the Nazarenes," was the first Chris- 
tian village in Malta. From the salt-works is a road leading to St, 
PauTn Bay, a favourite ride, said to be the scene of the shipwreck of the 
Apostle. Beyond is MeUeha Bay, locally famous for a chapel and 
miraculous picture of the Madonna. Beyond is Marfa, where passengers 
embark for Gozzo. 

h. Leaving Valetta in the other direction, the stranger ma v visit CoaoZ 
Zeitun, the most populous in the island, celebrated for its religious festa 
of San Gregorio, a visit to which is one of the ordinary stipulations of 
the Maltese women in every marriage contract. It is also remarkable 
for the prevalence of ophthalmia and for the number of its blind : a 
great majority of the blind musicians who frequent the streets of Valetta 
are natives of this casal. At a short distance is Maraa Sdrocoo, near 
which stood a Temple of Hercules. Not far from the village, in the 
precipitous cliff, is /ToMon's Cave, said to have been once occupied by a 
corsair, a remarkable place, well worthy of being visited. 

i. About 6 miles from Valetta is ComjH Crendi, S.E. of which, at the 
distance of a mile and half, are the most remarkable ruins yet discovered 
in Malta. For many years larse masses of Cyclopean masonry have 
been visible above ground, and tne place has been called by the natives, 
from time immemorial, Gtbel Keem, corresponding to '* mountain of 
worship.'* About ten years ago the then Governor, Sir Heniy Bouverie, 
caused the site to be excavated, under the direction of Mr. Vance, who 
was materially assisted during the progress of the work by Sir Vincent 
Casolani. A regularly constructed buUding was discovered, more 
remarkable in arrangement, and far more interesting in regard to the 
antiquities it contained, than the Giant's Tower in Gozzo, which it much 
resembles in architectural construction, though inferior to it in dimen- 
sions. The extreme area of the building is 105 feet by 70. The outer 
wall by which it is surrounded is about 10 feet high, formed of one tier 
of stones placed vertically, andjoined with great exactness. The nrin- 
dpal entrance is from the S.E. The building consists of two large 
parallel chambers of unequal length, divided into several apartmento, 
oommunicatins with each other, and with many smaller enclosures of a 
circular or oval form, branching off from the principal apartments. The 
first of these parallel chambers, on entering from the S.E., is divided 
into three parts ; in the central division is an oblong stone bearing the 
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figures of two serpents, and a small pilaster, on the sides of which is the 
representation of a tree. A pccuh'ar kind of ornament is common to 
all the princi[»al members of the building, consisting of round holes 
punctured all over t)ie stones, extending little dce|K>r than the surface. 
The second «;reat chaml>cr communicates with the former by a door- 
way ; it contains two altars and sc^veral cells roofed with stones of 
immense magnitude. A small chamber adjoining this contains two 
similar altars. In another chamlwr near this large quantities of 
bones, of men as well as quadrupeils, were discovered ; among these 
was a human skull, buried two feet beneath the floor, and evidently 
belonging to the Ethiopian race. Among tlie other relics disinterred 
were iragmcnts of tibia;, implements of husbandry, vases of baked clay, 
and eight small headless figures : one of these is a female 6giire ; the 
rest are dwarf images with disprotx>rtionate and monstrous limbs, m 
grotesque attitudes, resembling the Bacchus in the Pompeii collection 
at the Musoo r>orbonico of Naples. Six of these figures are of Maltese 
stone, and two of terra cotta. In the neck of many of them is an aper- 
ture with lateral holes, through which It was ap|>arently intended to 
affix a head at pleasure by means of strings. 

Professor Orioli, of Bologna, who visited the ruins soon after they 
were excavated, considers uiem sepulchral cells of a very ancient Phoe- 
nician city, which must, in his opinion, exist in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood: he considers that the outer circle marks the limits of the 
sacred precincts, and that the figures were employed to represent the 
portraits of the dead. Although Uie usual Maltese name of these sin- 
gular ruins is Gebel Keem, they are also called Magar Keem, *' the 
upright stone." Tliis name has been improtwrly written Khem, and 
has been sup|X)8ed to bear some relation to Egypt, or the land of Ham 
(Khem). '* With regard to these peculiar structures and the people by 
whom they were bull*,' \y']l not," saj's Sir Gardner Wilkinson, " pre- 
tend to offer any opmion. Their general appearance has rather a 
druidical cliaracter, and, from their antiquity and the occupation of the 
ish&nd by tlie Phoenicians, we might attribute them to that people ; but 
the absence of all inscriptions leaves the matter in uncertainty, and 
the small headless figures discovered there (now preserved in the 
government library at Yaletta) in no way aid in solving the que8« 
tion." 

About 120 feet to the N. of these ruins are other semidrcular enclo- 
sures, made with stones placed upright in the ground ; and in the 
neighbourhood, but nearer the sea, at a place called El Minaidra, are 
ruins similar to the Uagar Keem, which are also deserving of exami- 
nation. 

j. MakluhcL, niear Crendi, is a singular depression in the rocky soil, with 
a garden in the bottom, Imving some resemUance to the Pozzo d'ltalia, 
near Alatri, in the Papal States. It is upwards of 100 feet in depth, 
and is supposed to have been formed by the sinking of a vast cavern 
communicating with the sea. The bottom is about 95 paces long by 
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80 bfxxid ; the vcgotable earth which eovcra it is so deep, that the eub- 
jaoent rock has never been reached. In the neighbouring village of 
Zurieo the inhabitants are remarkable for their fair complexion and blue 
0ye8y the veiy reverse of the ordinary characteristics of the Maltese. 
Zarioo is said to be more subject to pulmonary diseases than any other 
.place in the island. 

k. Exctirnon to Oazzo, distant 5 miles from Malta. Persons who do not 
object to a water excursion may hire a rowing boat at Valetta, and reach 
the island in a few hours. Itowing and sailing boats go over to Qoezo 
from Valetta dail^, and sometimes a small yacht msy he hired for the 
occasion, which is cleaner and more comfortable. Those who prefer 
land travelling must [iroceed to Mar&, and there embark. Between 
Qoao and Malta is the small ishind of Cknnino. Gosso, the fabled island 
of Calypso, is miles long and 6 broad (population in 1838, 16,634), 
The prindnal landing-place is Mtffgiara^ on the E. end of the island, a 
small fishmg village, wiUiout any convenient accommodation for 
strangers. Donkeys, or cal^hes, mav be hired here for proceeding to 
Rabbato. On a hill on the ri{^t is kadur^ which supplies the Malta 
market with fruit, and is noted for its pretty women. Gocn> is more 
highly cultivated than Midta, and has a richer soil. Its surface is 
diversified with hill and dale, presenting many beautiful valleys, whose 
fresh and luxuriant vegetation offers a striking but most agreeable 
contrast to the arid surmce of Malta. The famous Maltese asses, once 
so much prized and exported, were from Goszo, but injudicious export- 
ation has nearly destroyed the breed. 

On a lofty elevation near the centre of the island is the citadel, 
within whose walls is a comfortahleinn.. Xh^P^i^^ ^^"^ ^^ ^® island 
is Bahbaio^ a large and populous town, withgo^liouses and several 
churches, situatM under the citadel. The island is much frequented 
by qwrtsmen in consequence of the great quantity of game usually 
to be found there. But its principal object of interest is the remark- 
able ruin known as the GiatW$ Tower, a fine specimen of Cyclopean 
construction, excavated about 80 years ago by some British officers. 
It is on a grander scale than the ruins at Crendi, though of similar con- 
struction, and evidentlv the work of the same people. The ruins are 
of a circular form, and the entrance is composed of two large stones, 
18 feet long and 6 feet broad. There are many indications of further 
remains in the vicinity, which more extensive excavation might bring 
to light. The GroUo shown as that of Calypso is not worth a visit. 
A more interesting obiect is the Table Bock on the S. side of the 
island, detached from the main land, on whose summit, 100 feet above 
the sea, grows the Fungu9 MdUefuu, formerly in great repute for the 
cure of hemorrhage. The passage from the island is effected by means 
of a box running on ropes, in which the visitor is drawn over by 
a person who has previously passed. This process does not look 
very agreeable; but it is perfectly secure, and accidents never 
hai^)en* 
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5. Society in Malta. 
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The society of Malta has bocii vcnr oontemptuously described by 
many ];ta8siug travellers, who have lormed their opinions from the 
evidence of tcmi^rary En^^lish residents, or from what they have 
themselves seen during a flying visit. The ordinary society to ho 
found at Valetta has very much the cliaracter of that met witli in all 
garrison towns ; but it is exceedingly unjust to class the entire popu- 
lation in this category. The higher classes of native Maltese are not 
surpassed by those of any country in general intelligence, in highly 
cultivated tastes, or in the accomplishments and personal character of 
individuals. Dut for many years it has been so much the practice of 
English residents, who have no consequence but that derived from 
official rank, to treat the Maltese with indiflcrenoe or contempt, that 
there is ver}'^ little opportunity for a stranger to form any opinion 
except fram such examples as may be found in most places where a 
large fleet and garrison are stationed. Tlioee travellers only who have 
had favourable opportunities of seeing Maltese society can be aware of 
their amiable character, of their readiness and ability to oomniunicate 
information, and of their loyalty to the crown of whidi they were 
voluntary adherents. Among the English residents great hospitality 
generally prevails ; their public establishmenta are thrown open to 
visitors with singular liberality ; balls and other entertainments are of 
frequent occurrence ; and few persons, even though they may have 
arrived with very slight introductions, leave the island without agree- 
able recollections of friendships they have formed in it. 

6. ClIM ATB. 

The data for forming a correct estimate of the climate of Malta as 
a remedial agent are still imperfect, so far as tlie evidence depends on 
meteorological observations. It is well known that many mvalidSy 
for whom a mild dry atmosphere was desirable, have found the climate 
of Malta beneficial ; and it is admitted that it is not only as healthy 
but considerably drier than that of other islands in the Mediterranean, 
and of the towns on the coast of Italy and France, which are resorted 
to by invalids. The mean temperature of Malta, according to the 
observations recorded by the late Dr. Hennen, in his valuable work on 
the MeduxH Topography of the Mediterranean^ is about G3*, the maxi- 
mum 90% and the minimum 4(>*, withm doore. His observations on 
the barometer and hygrometer give the following results : — 

Barometer, maximum 3o*8 ; minimum 30*2 ; mean 30*6. 
Hygrometer ,,110; „ 28; „ 63*1. 



. The principal authorities on the climate of Malta are Dr. Hennen, 
Just quoted, who was Inspector-General of Military Hospitals in the 
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Mediterranean ; Dr. Liddcll, Physician of the Naval Hospital ; and Dr. 
Sankey, long resident as a medical practitioner at valctta. Dr. 
Hcnnen states Uiat a very large proportion of the native inhabitants 
die of pulmonary consumption ; out this assertion is denied by Dr. 
Satikey and Dr. Liddell, who have satisfied themselves that Dr. Hennen 
^vas led into an important error by the native practitioners, in con* 
founding plithisis, or pulmonary consumption, with " Maltese consump- 
tion,'* a disease which has no necessary reference to the lungs. The 
term ** consumption,** in fact, is not understood in the same sense^ 
among the native medical practitioners as it is in England ; and, ac- 
cording to their view, it is applied to any wasting or consuming of the 
body, from whatever cause it may originate. Hence deaths from old 
age or debility, or in a frame worn out by chronic disease, are returned 
in the police reports, to which Dr. Hennen had access, under the head 
of consumption. So that, instead of 6 per cent., as stated by Dr. 
Hennen, the cases of pulmonary phthisis, as recorded in Dr. LiddelPs 
tables, do not exceed 3 per cent. ; and Dr.. Snnkey confirms this fact 
by stating that certainly not a fourth part oi the cases returned by the 
native physicians as consumption have any connexion with the lungs. 
Sir James Clark, in his ' Summary of the Climate,' drawn up from 
Notes supplied by Dr. Liddell and Professor Qalland of the University 
of Malta, states that, ** as a winter climate, from the middle of Otstober 
to the middle of January, it can scarcely be surpassed ; towards the 
middle of January the weather becomes unsettled; February and 
March are boisterous and rainy ; April, as elsewhere, is proverbially 
variable ; and before June phthisical patients should leave the island 
to avoid the sultry summer heat. The climate maybe considered 
pretty equable, the range of temperature during the 24 hours seldom 
esoseding 6*. The air is almost always dry and clear ; gales of wind 
are not frequent ; but Malta may be said to be a windy place, particu- 
larly in spring. Thunder-storms are common during the rainy season. 
The fall of rain is supposed to be about 15 inches." Sir James Clark, 
in reference to the influence of the climate on disease, observes that 
" itke diseases in which Dr. Liddell has observed the climate of Malta 
serviceable, in conjunction with the important preliminary sea voyage 
to it, have been asthma connected with chronic bronchitis, scrofulouB 
swellings and emptioos, dyspepsia, and hypochondriasis, and that 
atrophy and disordered stote of health which are induced by over-active 
therapeutics. He considers the climate to be peculiarly conducive also 
to the healtli of the aged. Dr. Sankey has found it beneficial in 
chronic rheumatism. The mortality among Maltese children is enor- 
mous, from their scanty and improper food ; but .the Maltese women, 
when well fed, make excellent wet-nurses ; and the English children 
that are reared by them, or by their own mothers, thrive remarkably 
well in Malta. The diseases of childrai, such as measles, scarlet fever, 
and hooping-cough, are comparatively mild. The immunity of Malta 
from any endemic disease, the ordinary good health enjoyed by the 
natives and by the English, as well as by persons from other countries 
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resident there, and the actual state of the weather throughout the 
year, ]iavc given a character for salubrity to the cliroatc. But from 
the statistical tables of Major TuUoch, it appears that, even as regards 
the indigenous inhabitants, Malta is by no means so healthy as Britain. 
It seems to enjoy only the average salubritv of the states of the south 
of lCuro])e.*' To these remarks we may add that, so far as benefit is 
derivable from sea-air and sea-voyaging in a mild atmosphere — which 
is now adniittc<l by most ]>hysicians — Malta has a decided advantage ; 
for the invalid may make short voyages from the island with ^lerfect 
facility, and with every comfort which the improved system of naviga- 
tion has introduced, lie may also obtain in the island many of tho6e 
necessary comforts and conveniences which few places out of England 
afford in an equal ratio ; and by avoiding the excitement of public 
entertainments, may derive very material advantage from a temporary 
sojourn. 

7. Lanouaqe. 

The language commonly spoken in Maltese society, and in the 
shops, is Italian. The native Maltese language so closely assimi- 
lates with the Arabic, that the islanders are perfectly understood 
in all the ports of Africa and Syria. According to the opinion of 
Cardinal Mezsofanti, the Maltese language is a mixture of Arabic and 
Punic. Attempts have recently been made to reduce it to a written 
language, by the employment of Roman letters, and the invention of 
new ones to convey the guttural sounds. But such attempts can only 
be attended with partial success ; and the suggestion of the learned 
Professor Parish and others, to restore the And>ic in all its purity, ia 
much more worthy of encouragement. 
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8. HiSTORT. I 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that there is scarcely any island 
in the Mediterranean which has had so many masters as Malta. We 
are told by Homer that it was first peopled by the Phaeacians. After 
being successively colonised by Phoenicians, Greeks, and Carthaginians, 
it b^me permanentlv attached to the Roman empire in the second 
Punic war. On the fall of that empire it was seized by the Vandals 
and the Goths, and subsequently became part of the Eastern 
empire. In 870 the inhabitants revolted, and surrendered to the 
Saracens. From them it passed to the Norman and German pos- 
sessors of the throne of Sicily. It followed the fortunes of that king- 
dom under the houses of Anjou and Arragon ; and was granted in 1522 
by Charles V. to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, under the Grand 
Master De L'Isle Adam, then expelled from Jerusalem by Suleiman 
the Magnificent. It remained under the rule of the Order from that 
time to the year 1798, when the Grand Master, Hompesch, a German, 
surrendered it to Napoleon without striking a blow, althouich in a con- 
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dition to offer the most effectual resistance. Ailer leaving a strong 
earrison of French troops, and plundering the island of all its treasures, 
Kaimleon proceeded to Egypt. The French had scarcely hcen in 
occupation two months when the inhabitants revolted, com|iellcd the 
French to shut themselves up in Valctta, and made a voluntary 
cession of the island to Great Britain. The destniction of the Frend^ 
fleet at Ahoukir enabled Lord Kelson to commence immediately the 
memorable siege and blockade of the French garrison in Malta, which 
lasted for two years, when the French capitulated and formally sur- 
rendered the island to the British. This cession was confirmed by the 
Congress of Vienna, and thfei fact has been recorded by the Maltese in 
the following inscription over the Grand Guard-house in Valetta : — 
** MagnsB et invictas Britannia) Melitensium Amor et Europss Vox has 
Insulas oonfirmat, a.d. 1814.*' 

The Blockade of Malta was so remarkable for its duration, as well as 
for the sufferings of the besieged, and the unremitting watchfulness of 
the blockading squadron, that it has scaroelv a parallel in history. It 
commenced in September 1798, when, in addition to the ordinary gar- 
rison, the harbour contained the line-of-battle-ship GuiUaume Tell, and 
the two frigates La Diane and La Justice, the three ships which reached 
the island after the battle of the Iflile. After the expiration of tlie first 
year's blockade, provisions had become so scarce that a fowl sold for 
60 francs, a pigeon for 12, a pound of suRar for 22, and a pound of 
coffee for 26 francs. Towards the end of the second year's sie^ 
Admiral Villeneuve determined on making an attempt to send the ships 
to France for assistance ; the Guillaume Tdl was sent out with aU 
possible precautions, but she was captured by Lord Nelson on the same 
night. Several spenmaras were also despatched, but captured. As a 
last resource, the two frigates Diane and Justice were despatched ; but 
on the morning following their departure, a line-of-battle-ship passed 
the harbour, in sight of we whole garrison, with La Diane in company, 
bearing tJie British flag. Hie distress of the garrison was extreme ; a 
oartoQche of oil sold for 24 to 28 fhmcs, coffee 48 to 68 francs a pound, 
and sugar from 43 to 48 francs. Horses, mules, cats, dogs, and even 
rats, had been so long consumed, that to hold out longer was impossible. 
The garrison accordingly capitulated in August 1799, after a siege of 
two years and a dav, during which the Frendi consumed 52,000 shot 
and Dombsj and about 700,000 cartridges ; the provisions on which 
fhey had subsisted during this time woud not have lasted more than 
seven months on full allowanoe. 

Malta has been seven times visited by Plague ; and nothing but the 
strict and rigorous enforcement of its <|^uarantine regulations could have 
preserved it from more frequent visitations of that awful caUmity. 
ulie earliest recorded plagues of Malta occurred in the 16th century 
(1619 and 1603) ; in the following century it appeared three times, in 
1623, in 1663, and in 1675 ; in uie latter year it carried off 11,300 
persons. A period of 138 years elapsed before the island was again 
ravaged by this scourge. In 1813 it broke out with fearful violence, 
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having been im]iortcd, it is believed, by a vessel from Alexandria, 
which arrived with a foul bill of health, and from which some linen is 
supposed to have lKX)n smuggled ashore. From its commenccnieut in 
April in that year to its cessation in November, 4486 deaths occurred, 
of whidi 1223 took place iii Valetta. Its final extinction is to be 
attributed to the judicious measures devised by the governor. Sir 
Tliomas Mattland, and carried into execution by CoL Rivarola, Inspector- 
General of Police. Tlie beneficial effects of the system of isolation 
enforced by the governor, on the principle that the disease is com- 
municated solely by actual contact, were so decided, that he surrounded 
Curmi, where it was raging with great violence, by a cordon of troops 
and a double line of walls ; and having thus confined the disease within 
certain limits, he adopted the bold measure of declaring tliat the plague 
was extinct — an expedient fully justified by its immediate disap" 
pearance. In corroboration of this fact, it may be mentioned, tliat 
several populous villages in which the system of isolation was enforced 
on the appearance of the pestilence, as Senglea, Crendi, Safi, &c., 
entirely escaped, although the disease was fatally prevalent in many 
adjacent casals. In 1814 plague appeared at Gozzo, but was extin- 
guished in a few days bv the adoption of the same prompt and decisive 
measures of police which Sir Hiomas Maitland had found so effectual 
in Malta during the preceding year. [0. B.] 
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The following extract from the hite Mr. Stewart Rose's Epistle to 
Mr. Frore, containing a graphic and playful sketch of the characteristic 
features of Malta, may afford some amusement to the reader :— 

** Wliere neither Ukt nor river glads the eye. 
Seared with the glare of 'hot and copper alqri' 
Where dwindled tree o'enhadows withered award. 
Where green blade grows not; where the ground is charred:— 
Where, if fkom withered torf and dwindled tree 
Too turn to look npon a ranuner tea. 
And $p«nm ar a's sail of snowy boa, 
Whitening and brightenfatg on that field oTbhie; 
Or eje the palace, ikh in tnpostried hall. 
The Ifooriah window and ili- massive wall ; 
Or marie the many loitering in iu shade. 
In nanjr-odloared garb and gnise arrayed ; 
Long-haired Scla.vonian skipper, with the red 
And icsn^ ch» wUdb 111 protects his heed ; 
WUte-kllted Snllot, gay and gilded Greek, 
OraTe, tnbanned Tnrk, and Moor of swarthy cheek {— 
Or sainted John's eontignoos pile ezploie, 
Qemmed altar, gilded beam, and gorgeons floor, 
Where yon Imblaiooed In mosaic see 
The symbols of ft monkish cfaiTaliy ; 
Tiie vaulted roof, ImperrloBs to the bomby 
The Totlve tablet, and the ▼iciot's tomb. 
Where Tanqnlahed Moslem, eaptlTS to his swoidt 
Upholds the trophiea of his conquering lord;— 
Where If, while clouds from hallowed censers ream. 
Ton muse, and fall into a mid<day dream. 
And hear the pealing cfaaunt, and sacring bell, 
•Mid the drum's lamm and the burst of sheU, 
Short time to mark tliose many sights which I 
Hftve sung, short ttane to dream of days gone by. 
Forced atana muat purchase from a greedy crowd 
Of la^y beggars, filthy, fleroe^ and lovd. 
Who landlng-plaoe, street, stair, and temple crowd :— 
Where on the sultry wind for oyer swells 
The thunder of ten thoumnd tunetom UUJa, 
WhUe priestly drones In houriy pageant pass, 
Hlyed in tbdr seTeral cells by sound of brass ;— 
Wbere merry England's merriest month looks sony. 
And your waste island seems but one wide quany." 
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HINTS ON REACHING CONSTANTINOPLE. 



Thote that would go by tlie quickest 
and cheapest route — now that the 
line of railway from Paris is nearly 
eompleted to Marseilles — should go 
through France, and time their ar- 
iiTal at ManeUles so as to catch one 
of the direct steamers plyinc between 
that port and Constantinople. Those 
steamers leave Marseilles on the 6th, 
16th, and 86th of each month, and 
make the passaM in eight days, so 
that a man neea not be longer than 
ten days on the rood. TImsc that 
mean to confine their excursions to 
Stambottl and Its vicinity want no 
weapons, but those that mean to go 
Inland had better provide themselves 
with some portable efllcacious arms, 
such as the smaller siie of Colt's 
revotven. There are too many ba- 
shi-bosnks about to advise any one 
to leave the vicinity of Constantl- 
noj^e unarmed. 

TnveUerB who wish to keep in 
good health should recollect that the 
climate in summer is changing fh>m 
one extreme to another, and that the 
same djqrt even the same hour, may 
be intensely hot and cold. Th^ 
should wear cotton shirts and flannel ; 
their outer dress should be of light 
make and colour, as for India, but 
they diould have some very warm 
and portable outer dotMng, to pro- 
vide agpdnst a sudden change of tern- 
peratare. On coming here they should 
not adopt the Fes, which exposes 
novices to a oong^ d$ toUU^ but they 
ahoold wear wUte hats or caps of 
soch a make as to shelter the nead 
and keep it cooL Those that would 
smoke cigars should bring them, for 
cigars here are as expensive as in 
London, and not near to good. It is 
the same with gloves and other small 
luxuries. Goods of this class, sold in 
Pers* are bad and dear. It should 
be iMC^ected that the climate of 
Constantinoi^, with its thin, pure, 



and cxdting air. Is salubrious, but 
also verv danaerous, and that persons 
of a (hfl habit, or thoee that are in- 
temperate, are liable to acute diseases 
of an alarming character. Catching 
cold very frequentlv leads to. bron- 
chitis and pneumonia ; Intempenmce 
produces dysentery. Wine, cold 
water, milk, and fruit, if not actually 
obnoxloiis,^ are at letst dangerous. 
The water should never be drank 
alone, but mixed with wine or coflbe, 
and those that would be in very good 
health should profit from the hint 
the Turin take from the dimate, and 
drink as much black coffee as pos- 
sible. But as Turkish coffbe is too 
stronc[ for BngHsh palates, it should 
be thinned with water. Cold water 
mixed with coffee is a delightftil and 
salubrious beverage— at least in this 
country — and those akme can appre- 
ciate It who have vainly sougnt to 
quench that consuming thirst from 
which all strangers suffbr in summer. 
On arriving m the Bosphorus Uie 
stranger shoSid charter a kaik, bat 
not one of the laraer Maltese boats. 
The kaiks are by fir the salbst boats, 
if one gets into them and outof them 
with proper care; and the Maltese, 
anywhere but in Malta, are amoQg 
the greatest scoundrels in the Le- 
vant. The stranger, if oonsdoBS of 
having no goods liable to dnty (and 
itwould be strange if he had), shoold 
refbae to be taun to the Custom* 
house» where he would be detained 
to no purpose. He should tell the 
kalksm to take him to Tophana. 
His merdy saying the word b quite 
enough. One man with one man's 
Inggue should pay four piastres finr 
his xaik, two men should nay six. 
I make no mention of laiuet, for 
they have no business here, and 
would only be miserable. The Cus- 
tom-house oflloers on the ^<**"c 
stage at Tophana will help the stran- 
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ger out of the kaik, see that his lug- 
gage 18 taken out, and load it on the 
back of a hamal or porter. For this 
aenrice the Custom-hoiise officer ex- 
pects a bakshish of three piastres, 
and should have it, but not until he 
has asked for it. The stranger 
should name the hotel he wishes to 
go to, and the hamal will conduct 
bint. If more than one hamal seizes 
the luggage, they should be left to 
fight it out among themselves. If 
the luggage be really one man's 
IvggBgei the stranger will pay the 
laflM money to two or three which 
he would have paid to one, namely, 
five piastres^ or, if he wishes to be 
very liberal, seven. To avoid useless 
disputes the landlord should be told 



to pay the money. 
But 



^ before the bamals are sent 
away it is necessary to have a preli- 
minary settling with the landlord. 
In ordinary times it is a seneral rale 
in the East to inquire the price of 
room, break&st, and dinner, and it 
is equally a nutter of course to offer 
one-third -or even one-half of the sum 
demanded. But these are extraordi- 
nary times. The hotels, or rather 
the boarding-houses which are called 
hotels^ are full to overflowing, and 
for one guest who leaves the house, 
deterred by the prices^ the landlord 
mar have two or tnree next dav, who 
wiu give any moner for a bed and a 
pUoe at the table d*h6te. Therefore, 
as matters stand, though the price 
should be faMioired for to check the 
landlord's extravagant twj on the 
day of reckoning, but trifling abate- 
ments, if any, can be expected from 
the turn demanded, which Is likely 
to be IS fr. per day for room, break- 
fost, and dinner; but IS fir. is chew ; 
15 fir. is not an extraordinary die-, 
mand, and In many instances SO f r. 
per day have been demanded, and 
nave been given. In any ease the 
stranger should refiise to letile the 
price with the landlady if the husband 
be aheeot. He shoiud rather wait, 
for the retmn of the master of the 
house, for, greedy and gras|Mng as 
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the Greeks are (most of the hotel- 
keepers are either Greeks or Mal- 
tese), tlic women are by far more 
greedy and grasping, and decide 
their bargains with an unblushing 
haniness which utterly confounds the 
wanderer from countries where " the 
cold in dime are cold in blood." 

The stranger should not look for 
information from the landlord or the 
waiters of his hotel. Thej^ know 
nothing, and^ generally speaking, are 
not even able to tell him in which 
direction to go to the British lega- 
tion. But if they give him informa- 
tion, nine times out of ten it will be 
found to be incorrect. The ver^ first 
thing which a man must learn in the 
streets of Pera is to depend entirely 
upon himself, to follow his own 
jud^ent in everything, and to prefer 
actug upon his own crude impres- 
sions to acting upon the advice which, 
by dint of perseverance, he can 
worm out of the inhabitants of the 
place. Above all, let him at once 
understand that almost all the per- 
sons who surround him are nearly 
quite as much strangers in Pera as 
he himself, for, though they may 
have lived here for years, they do 
not know or understand anything, 
because thev can see no reason why 
they should. IVe often object to 
the Turks that they have treated this 
oounUj as if they merely camped in 
it. liie same may be said of the 
Christians and Franks of Pera ; they 
take no interest in the place aiid its 
ways, and, though thqr pMs their 
lives here, they treat the town as 
an encampment, a sort of halting- 
plaoe on a vagabondising tour. 

Though in the first instance It is 
neoessaiy to go to an hotel, a prudent 
stranger will not remain there, but 
lock out for 9ome fumiMhed lodgii%g$. 
The only way to find them is to walk 
through the principal streets and 
inquire in the various shops, for bills 
in the windows announcing the foot 
that Aimished lodgings are to let are 
almost unknown. The fow houses 
where sndi notices are displayed are 
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always folL The people of Pera may 
be said to delest aaTertising; the 
majority of their shops have not 
even the name of the firm written op. 
But all the shops that display a pro- 
prietor's name are driring a roaring 
trade. If, by dint of asking questions, 
the stranger has found a nouse with 
rooms to let, he will hare to combat 
two propositions which are invariably 
made. Not content with letting the 
room, the people will propose giving 
him breaknst and dinner also. He 
may accept the breakfast, bat he 
should decline the dinner, for in 
most cases he will have to eat it 
alone, in the worst room of the 
houe, served on a dirty tablecloth, 
bT a grumbling servant, while the 
children of the house come in and 
look at the bartMtrian taking his 
meal. The reason whv the people of 
Pera are so fond of making contracts 
fbr fhmishing dinner is, uat of six 
dinners but three are eaten. The 
stranger |[ets disgusted^ and, Iklling 
in with fhenda and acquaintances, he 
naturally goes and dines at an hotel. 
He eats one dinner, and pays for 
two ; and, since in the end he must 
dine at an hotd, he had better do so 
fh>m the first. There- are no restau- 
rants where a man can dine h lacarte. 
The prices for dinner in the hotels 
vanr nom 3 ft*, to 5 fir. per day. 

The next propontion, which the 
stranoer should resolutely decline, is 
to take the rooms by the month. 
Sooae trifling difiiBrenoe in the price 
is held out as a bait, but it should 
not be swallowed. If taken for a 
month the landlord will also insist 
on prepayment^ and every complaint 
of rudeness, filth, and neglect, is 
after that met with the cool r^inder, 

Siete padrone," " You are perfectly 
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at liberty to go if you don't like the 
houae." But, if the stranser retains 
really the mastership of his own 
movements by not buding himself 
for more than a day, he will meet 
with a small degree of attention, and, 
strange to tell, in that case no one 
will ask him to pay in advance. 
Where the people refuse to let their 
lodgings by the day, there thestranger 
had better refuse to live, for assur- 
edly the proprietors calculate upon 
a month's rent for a fortnight's occu- 
pation. The price of lodgmgs varies 
according to the sise of the room and 
house ; 2 fr. per day is very cheap, 
and 10 fr. per day very dear. Very 
good rooms, not too much infested 
with vermin, may be had fi>r fkrom 4 
to 6 francs per day, and, if the bar- 

Sln be wdll driven, the breakfkst 
ould be included in that sum. A 
room, when hired, should be taken 
possession of at once, Ibr the land- 
lords here do not scruple to let the 
same room twice in a day, and he 
who comes first oeeumes it, while the 
man who comes too late is in a veiy 
awkward pontion, especially if lie 
has given up his room in the hotel.* 
A slow or careless person may most 
unexpectedly find nimself on the 
pavement, with his traps loaded on 
the shoulders of two hamals, whose 
language he doea not understand, but 
whose impatient g esture s ask, at 
plainly as words can tell, ** Whers^ 
m the name of aB that is absurd, are 
we to go to?" 

I beuewe these hints will suffice to 
help a stranger over the difllouldes of 
the first few days, and enable him 
by settling down quietly to live and 
learn the manners and customs of the 
Perote Franks.— Aii/y Nsm, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

a. QBHsaAL Hints fob TsAVELUNa in Titbkbt. 

** Thiouohout European, and a great ])ortion of Asiatic Turkey, as 
also in Persia and Central Asia, people travel on horseUick. With the 
same horses the average rate may be 20 to 25 miles a day. With 
post-horses, changing at stages varying from 10 to 18 miles, 60 
miles a day may be easily accomplished ; 100 is fast travelling ; 150 
the fastest ; 600 miles in four days and a half, and 1200 in ten, are, 
indeed, feats, but not very common ones. 

" This mode of travelling, even when not going at such a pace as 
that Just mentioned, involves hardships, exposure, and fatigue. It is 
not a recreation suited to all men, and is trying even to those wbo are 
vigorous and indifferent to luxuries and comforts ; yet there is none 
of that languor and feverishness that so generally result from travelfinfl^ 
on wheels, but in their stead invigorated health, braced nerves, and 
elevated spirits. You. are in immeiiate contact with nature. Every 
circumstance of scenery and climate becomes of interest and value, and 
the minutest incident of country or of local habits cannot escape observa- 
tion. A burning sun may sometimes exhaust, or a summer-storm 
may drench you, but what can be more exhilarating than the sight of 
the lengthened troop of variegated and gay costumes dashing at full 
speed along to the crack of the Tartar whip and the wild whoop of the 
iurugee f What more picturesque than to watch their reckless career 
over upland or dale, or along the waving line of the landscape, — 
bursting away on a dewy mom, or radn^ * home' on a rosy eve ? 

**YovL are constantly in the full enjoyment of the open air of a 
heavenly otimate, — ^its lightness passes to the spirits, — its serenity 
sinks into the mind. You are prepared to be satisfied with little, to 
support the bad without repining, to enjoy the good as a gain, and to 
be pleased with all things. Tou are fit for work and glad of rest ; you 
are, above all things, ready for your food, which is always savoury 
when it can be got, and never unseasonable when forthcoming. But 
here it will be seen that no small portion of the pleasures of eastern 
travel arises from sheer hardship and privation, which increase so much 
our real enjoymento, by endowing us with a frame of mind and body 
at ODoe to enjoy and to endure. It is also from such contingencies 
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ftlone tliat thoso amongRt us who liavc not to labour for tbcir daily 
bread can obtain an insight into the real happiness enjoyed three times 
a-day by the whole mass of mankind who labour for their bread and 
hunj?Rr for their meals. 

'* To travel in the East with comfort or advantap;e, it is necessary 
to do so according to the rule and ctist<im of the country, lliis it is 
easy to lay down as a rule, but very diflicult to put in practice, because 
it supposes long exixsricnce and |)crfcct acquaintance with a subject 
when 3'ou enter only on its threshold. Hut, supposing that this can 
be effected, you will proceed on your rambles, accompanied by attendants 
who perform the various functions of your establishment as they would 
do in a fixed abode ; you carry also along with you eveiy requisite and 
comfort, and feel yourself almost entirely independent of circumstance 
or assistance ; and thus, in the desert, as in the jieopled city, tlie asso- 
ciations of home pursue you, and practically inform you of those 
feelings of locomotive independence, and of that combination of family 
ties and noroade existence, which are the basis of Eastern character. 
How do these inquiries, which appear at a distance so abstruse, become 
homel}' and simple when you surround yourself with the atmosphere 
of custom ? Tou can at once lay your hand on motives ; yon spring 
at once to oonclusioos, without Uie trouble of reflection, or the ridca 
which so unfortunately attend the parturiUmis of logic. Placed among 
a strange people, if you inquire, you must use language not applicable 
to their idieas ; if you argue, you deal with your impression^ not theirs ; 
but when you put younelt in a position similar to theirs, you can 
feel as they do, and that is the final result of useful investigation. 
Barke, in his essay on the 'Sublime and Beautiful,' mentions an 
ancient philosopher who, when he wished to understand the charaoter 
of a num, used to imitate him in everything, endeavoured to catch the 
tone of his voice, and even tried to look like him : never was a better 
rule laid down for a traveller. 

** If I might recal one hour from this sunple and nomade existence 
more delicious than the rest, it would be that of the evening bivouac^ 
when yon choose your ground as fancy or caprice may decide,— on a 
mountain-brow, or in a secluded vale, by a running brook, or in a 
sombre fbrast; whese, become fomiliar vrith mother earth, you lay 
yourself down on her naked bosom. There you may establish sudden 
oommunity with her other children — the forester, the lowland plou^- 
man, or nie mountain shepherd; or call in, to share your evening 
r^ast, some weaiy traveller, whose name, race, and land of birth may 
be equally unknown, and who may, in the pleanng uncertainty but 
certain instruction of such intercourse, wile the evening hour away 
with tales of the desert or stories of the capital, and may have visited^ 
in this land of pilgrims, the streams of Cashmere, or the pardied Sahara. 

*'But though never can you better enjoy, still nowhere can you 
more easily dispense with, man's society than in your tent, after a 
long day's fatigue. It is a pleasure which words cannot tell to watch 
that portable home, eveiywiMre the same, spreading around its magic 
dfde, and rearing on hi^ its gilded ball ; as cord by oocd ia picketed 
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down, it assumes its wonted forms, and then spreads wide its festooned 
porch, displaying within mosaic car|)et8 and piled cushions. There the 
trareller reclines, after the labour of the day and the toil of the road — 
his ablutions first performed at the running stream and his nountu 
recited, — to gasee away the last gleam of twilight, in that absorbed 
repose which is not reflection, which is not vacancy, but a calm com- 
muning witli nature, and a silent olieervatiob of men and things- Thus 
that pensive mood is fostered, and that soberness of mind acquired, 
which, though not morose, is never trivial, and, though not profound^ 
is natural and true, llius, at home in tlie wilds, should the Mussul- 
man be seen, picturesque in his attire, sculpturesque in bis attitude, 
with dignity on his forehead, welcome on bis lips, and poetry in all 
around. With such a picture before him, the ever-busy Western may 
guess at the frame of mind of those to whom such existence is habitual, 
and who thence carry into the business of life the calm we can only 
find in solitude, when, escaping from our self-created world of cir- 
cumstance, we can visit and dwell for a moment with the universe, and 
oonverse with it in a language without words.'*— CTr^tiJkir^. 

5. KOUTBS FROM ENGLAND TO TURKET : STEAMERS, &C. 

N.B. The days of sailing and other regulations specified in the 
following routes, and throv^out this work, are those fixed at the 
present time (March, 1854). As changes frequently take place, reference 
should be made, before starting, to wheatley's Oriental Companion. 

Many travellers visit Turkey from Egypt or Greece, in which case 
they will probably first make their way to Bvra, that great centre 
of Uie steam navigation of the Levant, and from whence there is frequent 
steam communication with Constantinople, Smyrna, Salonica, Beyrouth 
Alexandria, Athens, Malta, &o. 

The main routes from EngUnd to Turkey direct are : — 

I. From London to ConUantincpU^ by Vienna, the Danube, and the 
Black 8ea (in Khout 10 days). 

From London to Vienna, by Ostend, Cologne, Dresden, and Prague, 
in about 72 hours. Vienna to Ccmstantinople, by the Danube and 
Black Sea, in about 7 days. A quick steamer* leaves Vienna every 
Friday at 9 a.m., reaching Oalats on the following Tuesday afternoon. 
There passengers are transshipped into a larger steamer, and reach 
Constantinople on the following Thursday. To reach Constantinc^e 
by this route or the next (IL) need not cost mors than 201. first-class 
me. Second-class fare is abopt one-third less. 

A yariataon of this route would be to leave the steamer at Semlin, 
and then ride to Constantinople from Belgrade. (Section U., Boute 1.) 

n. From London to ConUantinople, by Vienna and Trieste (in about 
12 days). 

London to Trieste, by Ostend and Vienna, in about 6 days. Trieste 
to Constantinople, in about 7 days, by the Austrian Lloyd^e Steamere, 

* MJI. Stopped ilaet Am opMiDff «r Am WW. isiS. 
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which start erery Thursday at 4 p.m., stopping at Corfu, Syra, Smyrna, 
the Dardanelles, &c. 

III. Fhfm SoftthampUm to CmiBianHfittpU, Iff QihraUar and Malta 
(in ahont 15 days). 

The Peninmlar and Oriental Company ^ Steamers sail from South- 
ampton for Smyrna and Constantinople on the 27th of every month. 
Fare, 6r8t-clflss, 302. ; second-class, 10/. Also on the 4th and 20th of 
erery month for Malti, whence there are French steamers to Athens, 
Smyrna, and Constantinople, on the 5th, 15th, and 25th of every 
month. 

A variation of this route would he to proceed from London to Mar- 
seilles, and then emhark on hoard tlie French steamers for the Levant, 
which start ahoiit 3 times every month. 

It will he seen that, of Uie ahove Routes, I. and II. are hotli cheaper 
and more expeditious than HI. All heavy lug9;age should he sent hy 
the Mediterranean steamers, to meet the traveller at Smjrma or Con- 
stantinople. Full information may be obtained at the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's offices, 122, IJeadenhall Street 

c. REQUiarFBS fob Tbatelliko : Luogaoe, Clothes, Ac. ; 
Pbesevts ; Lbttbbs of Intbodugtiok. 

** A tent is the first requisite, the old cities and places of the greatest 
interest being frequently distant from the modem towns or Khans ; 
and a good tent makes die traveller quite independent of the state of 
the h^lth of the town. It is desirable that the tent should be of 
waterproof material. Great use may be found in an oilcloth hammock, ' 
¥rhich may be hung from pole to pole, and is always of use to spread 
under the mattress when tlie ground is wet. A carpet may be pro- 
cured in the country, but a mattress must be taken ; also a canteen, 
containing the usual requisites for cooking and for making tea, and a 
lantern. Arrowroot is the most portable and convenient material for 
the traveller's store ; it may be prepared in five minutes, and a bann of 
this will stay the appetite until tne dinner can be prepared, which, 
what with pitching Uie tent, lighting the fire, and the process of cooking, 
must frequently he delayed an hour or two after the traveller halts. 
Rice is necessary, and tn, hot or cold, the greatest of all luxuries. I 
have always found the oonvenienoe of carrying a gimlet among my 
travelling stores; it is a substitute for nail, hook, and haimner: 
inserted Into the wall, it forms a peg, by which my clothes ore fre- 
quently kept from the damp and dirty floor, or to which I can hsAg 
my watch, glass, or tliermometer. The traveller will, of course, be 
prepared with every reouisite fior the tulor, and will take a few simple 
medicines." — Fdloum, It is to be obeerved, however, that a tent, 
thou^ highly useful in Asia,* u unnecessary and unusual in European 
Turkey. 

Protection from VomUn, — All parts of the East abound in vennin 
of every desoription, each annoying the wearied traveller, and some by 
their bite occasioning serious pain or illness. An i^qparatus for obviat- 
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ing this evil was invented by Mr. Levin^e, and is thns described by 
Sir Charles Fellows, who used it in travelling in Asia Minor. — '* The 
whole apparatus may be compressed into a hat-case. A pair of calico 
sheets, feet long, sewed to;^ther at the bottom and on both sides (No. 
1), are qpntinucd with muslin of the same form and size sewed to 
them at their open end (No. 2); and this muslin is drawn tightly 
together at the end of the tape. Within this knot are three or four 
loose tapes, about 18 inches long, with nooses at their ends, through 
which, from within, a cane is threaded so as to form a circle, extending 
the muslin as a canopy, which in this fonn is suspended. These canes 
must be iu three pieces, 3 feet long, each fitting into the other with a 
socket or ferrule. The entrance to the bed is by a neck from the calico 
(No. 3), with a string to draw it tightlv together when you are 
mthin. It is desirable that the traveller should enter this bed as he 
would a shower-bath, and having his night-shirt with him. When the 
end formed of muslin is suspended, the bed forms an aiiy canopy in 
which the occupant may stand un and dress in privacy, no one being 
able to see him from without, while he can observe all around. To 
prevent accidents from tearing the apparatus, I have found that the 
best mode of entering it was to keep the opening in the middle of the 
mattress, and, standing in it, draw the bag entrance over my head.** 
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" During the day the traveller may read and write within it free from 
the annovance of flies, and in the evening, hj placing a candle near the 
curtain, he may pursue his occupations undisturbed by gnats. It will 
even supply the place of a tent, as a protection from the dew, if a ni^t 
"be spent In the open air. The price of this apparatus need not exceed 
6 dollan. Some travellera take brass or iron bedsteads, which are a 
great protection against vermin ; the only objections to them are their 
weis^t, and the loss of time required to nx them for the night, and to 
pack them in the morning. A mattress spread on the ground, with a 
piece of oilcloth of the same size under, will be found a sufficient pro- 
tection against damp.'** Travellen who have used Mr. Levinge*8 
contrivance have found it answer the purpose effectually ; it excludes 
bugs and mosquitoes, and, when carefully man^^ fleas also. 

* McMn. liMjnuA and HmtU IM. LeMtenball-itnet, hav* mid* tbif appantai 
ICr. LiTtBca'a inatnMyoiia. and taraiah It oomplata, of tha baat matariali, ffgr II. It. 
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The following;' stores should form iiart of the traveller's equipage 
when travelling en grand seigneur ; but as it will be found impracticable, 
under ordinary circuiustanoeai, to carry them all, a selection must be 
made, from time to time, of such as arc most necessary. They may be 
found good at Corfu and Malta, Smyrna, Constantinople, and Athens. 

2Va, which is good at Malta and Athens, and particularly so at Con- 
stantinople, where the caravan tea may sometimes be had from Odessa. 

ChocUtUe, a nutritious and iK)rtable store, and prci^ared without 
difiScuUy. 

Coffee is sold in every town, and is ]xirticularly cheap at Malta, but 
in general better at Smyrna. The real Mocha coffee is seldom to bo 
met with, and hardly ever unadulterated, and it fetches a high price. ^ 

Loqf Sugar, — Egyptian sugar is abundant throughout the East ; it is 
of an inferior quality, and sold cheap. 

Wine, — Good common wine will bo found in most of the Greek 
islands, and at Smyrna, Constantinople, and other large towns of 
Turkey. 

Farter, — ^Those only who have travelled during the hot season, and 
particularly on the Lower Danube, can form any notion of the luxury 
of porter. It is to be had at Stampa^e at Cdostantinople (Galata^, 
where the price is very moderate. Many persona have attributed their 
escape from the severe malaria fevers or the Danube to the use of 
porter as their oommon beverage. Of courae it can only be carried 
when travelling in a steamer, or in a boat, as on the Danube and the 
Nile. 

Brandjf, or spirits of any kind, are preferable as a travelling store, 
as they occupy so mudi less space ; a good deal will be required, as the 
Turks have less scruple about drinking spirits than wine, and frequently 
ask for some. Brandy is vary useful in marshy situations, but should 
be used with moderation. 

Biecudte, made at Malta, are equal to those of England. 

Maocaroni, cheese, Harvey sauoe, mustard, pepper, basket-salt, arrow- 
root, pnserved meats, portable soup, hams, and dried tongues are 
useful, and absolutely necessary for those who travel in plam where 
meat is not to be procured. Lemon and kali powder and Mox(hi*8 
magneeian effervescent powder are useful. Seialitz powders are also 
valuabb in glass bottles, but they spoil in paper boxes. 

A catUeen may be found by chance at MalU, but it is perhaps better 
to have one from Eneland; it must contain knives, forks, dasaos," 
plates, teapot, caps and saucers, and culinary utensils. None or these 
articles should be of silver, nor anything taken of sufficient value to 
tempt a robber. 

FertnwnteauB, — ^The traveller ^ould have a pair of portmanteaus, 
of moderate sise and equal weight, so as to balance each other on a 
padc-saddie. 

A large Engiiih hufUimf'eaddlef with hoUtere far pietoU^ hoHUe^ 
memanmdumrhcok^ tfee., a thieUg padded aaddleHioth, and a hridle, — , 
Europeans will find k veiy difficult to ride on the saddles of the 
oomntries. 
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A courier^s auldle, with tho broad stirrups coatod with cork and 
leather, as made in Paris for riding couriers, and a pair of Ote lecUher 
Baddle-4)ag$ (^Khourtj) made at Constantinople, are invaluable. 

An umbrella is required not only as a protection from the rain, hot 
from the sun ; it should lie of double silk. 

A ttraw hdi with a wide brim, or a wuU^wakt^ is the best in hot 
countries. 

A green veU^ Hue or netUral tinted specladeg, are useful as a protec- 
tion from the glare of the sun. 

A imaU tent^ a hammock^ and a 9maU carpet have been already men- 
tioned. 

One or two large pieces if vtdoanieed India-rtthber clotk^ or, failing 
that, of any other waterproof cloth, are very useful to lay on the 
ground under the body or bed, in the tent, or over the baggage on 
a mule's back in rainy weather, or elsewhere. 

A basin of block tin, a pocket water-flask^ a looking^g^ass^ <aUe-cIoC^ 
sheets and towels, a Kater*s compass and aneroid, a therfnometer^ a 
ease qf mathematical instruments, a tdeseope, drawing paper, pencils, 
Indian rubber, a camp-etodl, measuring-tape, and pedometer should be 
taken. 

Bmatt lamps are preferable to candles, and oil is sold in eveiy town. 

A gun may be very useful if the traveller is a spor ts man, as gsme is 
generally very abondant throughout Turkey. 

Linen should be taken in sufficient quantity to last for a month 
without washing. Wearing apparel should be strong. 

Presents, — ^It is no longer customary to exchange presents in the East 
as formerly ; still the traveller will often wish to leave some token of 
remembrance with official or other persons from whom he has received 
attention or hospitality. The best articles to provide for presents are 
English pistols, all sorts of cutlery, and, in general, not those artiolet 
w*hich possess the greatest intrinsic value, but those which Orientals 
find it most difficult to procure. English gunpowder is very acceptable 
to all classes, from the Pasha to the peasant. A common poekei* 
compass will afford great pleasure, by directing the Moslem how to 
turn his face towards Mecca in his devotions. Prints of the Sovereign 
and the Ministers, political caricatures, and recent London pnblioatioDS 
are highly prised by the Consuls and other English residents abroad. 

LeUers of Introduction, — ^The traveller bound for the East, should 
procure introductions to as many as possible of the following fnnctioiH 
aries : — the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands and some of 
the civil and military officers quartered there ; the Admiral and s(»ne of 
the officers of the Mediterranean fleet ; the British Minister in Greece ; 
the Ambassador and Consul-Geneml at Constantinople ; the Consuls in 
the towns about to be visited. Should the traveller be unprovided with 
letters, he will do well, nevertheless, to call on his counti^meu holding 
offikdal situations in the Ea«L From them he will obtain full informs^ 
tion as to the actual state of the countries in which they reside, and how 
Ckt trayelUng is safe at any pardcular moment. 
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d. Climate and Seasons; Rules for the Pbeservation of Health; 

Quarantine. 

Each country should, if possible, be visited at the sea«on of the year 
best suited for travelling in it, as the pleasure of the journey is tliercby 
increased ; and it is moreover essential in point of health that this plan 
should be pursued. 

To those who leave England in the early spring, the following distri- 
bution of time is recommended for the ffixuul tour of the Levant. 

The months of March, Aprils and May may be devoted to tlie Ionian 
Islands, Albania, and Greece. This period, though short, will suflSce 
to visit the most interesting spots, and obtain a general idea of the 
whole. (See Handbook for Otwee,) June and the early part of July 
may be occupied with the islands of the Archipelago, ihe Seven Churdies 
of Asia, and tlie plains of Troy. 

During the rest of July and August the traveller should remMn 
quietly at Constantinople, or in the villages of the Bosphorus. The 
summer is seldom oppressively hot there. A tour of Syria and the 
Holy Land may be accomplished in the three succeeding months, and 
Egypt should be visited in winter^ and the ascent of the Kile, if pes* 
Bible, commenced in November. 

The tour of the southern part of Asia Minor should be made early in 
the spring, advancing northward as the season becomes wanner. For 
the highest parts of Asia Minor— about Eneeroom and in Kurdistan— 
the summer months are the best. 

Travellers who leave England in autumn would do well to commence 
with Malta and Egypt 

Whatever may be their plans, and to whatever part of the East they 
may bend their steps, travellers should steadily keep in view the neces- 
sity of caution in avoiding all the known causes of sickness in countries 
where medical aid can rarely be procured. As a general rule, inter- 
mittent fever prevails evervwhere during the autumn. Sudden chills, 
ni|^t dews, and marshy plsces should be avoided ; and flannel should 
always be worn next the skin. A supply of ^mtne, the grand specific for 
mahtfia fevers, should be by no means omitted in the travelling stores. 

Quarantine, — ^This was the greatest annoyance to which travellers in 
the East were exposed on their return to Europe. It is rigidly enforced, 
and can by no means be evaded. The lenzih of quarantine varies ao- 
cording to the drcnmstances of the time, and is regulated hj the absence 
or existence of plague. In former times it was seldom less than 10 
days, even when no contagious disorder existed in the place of depar- 
ture. Recent alteratkms, in accordance with more enlightened vkws 
of the doctrine of contagion, have effected a remarkable change in this 
respect, and travellers are not now exposed to a tithe of the vexations 
whidi formerly perplexed them. Indeed, arrivals from Turkey wUh 
dun hUU ofhecith are now rarely subjected to more than 24 hours* 
quarantine. The best Laaarettot are those of Malta, Corfu, Syrs, and 
tna Piraras. Arrivals at Trieste from the Levant are admitted to free 
praiique /orikwHK 
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e. Passports, Firmans, &c. 

A Fareign'Office pasmort can be had for 7t. 6d. hj simply applying in 
Downing Street witu alettcrofreoommendation from a banker ; and no 
British snbtect should leave England with any other cmlentials. The 
traveller who crosses the Continent en route for Turkey must have bis 
passport visd in London by the Ministers of those states through which 
he passes. In 1844 the Turkish Government issued a notice that no 
foreigner wiU be allowed to enter tJte Turkith territory without a paai' 
port^ via^ by one of the Consuls or other functionaries of his own 
country, and also by some Ambassador or Consul of the Sultan. This 
regulation is not always enforced, but trouble tnoy arise from the neglect 
of it. On his arrival at the first large town which is the residence of a 
Governor, the traveller must also provide himself with regular Turkish 
pasmorts. These are of three classes — the Firman, the Bouyourouldi, and 
the Teskereh. The first can only be granted by the Sultan or by a Pasha, 
and cannot be obtained at Smyrna, the Governor of Smyrna being an 
officer of inferior rank. The two latter can be granted by him ; either of 
them will answer the purpose required, but the Bouyourouldi is rather 
an order to the police io provide horses than a nassport. It is always, 
however, very useful, in case the traveller should want horses or send 
a messenger, as he then only pays to the postmaster the same as a 
Turkish government courier, viz. 2^ piastres per hour for a single 
horse. The traveller provided with a Firman will rarely find it 
necessary to use his passport, as it will never be demanded of him ; it 
will only be in case of any difficulty, or of his being forced to apply to 
the authorities for redress, that he will find occasion to present it. It 
is usual, however, when he pays bis respects to a Governor, for his 
interpreter to show it either to Ins Excellency or to his Secretary ; and 
it is sometimes convenient in order to enable the Consuls and Residents 
to be certain of the traveller's identity. The vi$a of a passport is half 
a dollar. When the traveller obtains a Firman he should, in order to 
prevent annoyance, endeavour to have his name and title clearly written, 
together with the names of the countries where he intend to travel ; 
and if possible he should obtain a translation of his Turkish pass- 
ports.* 

/. Mods or Trayblling — ^Hirr op Horses. 

There are three modes of travelling in the East. The most agreeable 
and comfortable is that adopted by a Turkish gentleman. It consists 
in having several native servants, tents, and either one's own horses or 
those hired from a haierji. llie speed is slow, the caravan rarely 
accomplishing more than 20 or 25 m. a day. The tents are pitched in 
the evening, near some runniilg stream or some pleasant gardens. The 
provisions, either brought from the last resting-place, or purchased in 
the village near the night's encamping ground, are cooked near the 

* la Mr. Bowwk't • Mooot Atboc, ThaMftly, and Eplnu,* page 1 W, will 1m fbond • copy 
•ad tnotUtkNiof Um doomnent geDcnlly gtven in Enropata Twkiy. 
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tents, and your servaiitB spread yotir carpets, prepare your pipes, and 
mix your sherbcto. This mode of travelling is comnaratively cheap, 
but requires some acquaintance with the lan<^agc and customs of the 
people. It is, undoubtedly, that which commands the most resnect, 
enables the traveller to see and to learn most, and causes him least 
fatt^^ue and annoyance. 

llie second mode is that usually adopted by Englishmen of certain 
means. It consists in hiring one or two Greeks who speak somo 
European language, paying so much a day, and leaving every arrange- 
ment in his or their hands. Some trouble may be spared, but the 
traveller will Icam little of the manners and language of the people 
amon^t whom he Is travelling — will be imposed upon in every way— 
and will pay ten times the real price for everything. He soon becomes 
the mere slave of his dragoman. 

The third mode is the best for one who desires to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the country and people, and to learn something of the 
language. It consists in buying a couple of horses, one for a riding- 
horse, the other for a pack-saddle, on which bis luggage— reduced to 
the smallest compass— can be placed, and, above it, a native youth 
hired as a servant. In this way the traveller can go from village to 
village, sometimes loining parties or caravans, at othera journeying 
alone, according to the nature of the road and the safety of the country. 
He will spend veiy little. His horses should cost him from 6^. to 12^., 
according to the place where he may purchase them ; he ought always 
to be able to sell them, at the end of his journey, for half or two-thiras 
of what he paid for them ; and his daily expenses will amount to 2$, or 
8«. He will lodge in Khan» in the great towns, in the Odaa or public 
rooms in the villages, and in the tents of the wandering tribes when 
crossing the plains which they frequent He will soon become accus- 
tomed to this mode of travelling, will acquire information without 
trouble, and will become intimately acquainted with the people amongst 
whom he is journeying. In a very few days he will pick up enough of 
the langua^ to make his way ; and, in a short time, will be aue to 
converse with the inhabitants with sufficient fluency to render his Inter- 
course with them instructive and agreeable. It is this mode of travelling 
that we recommend to those of limited means who really wish to visit 
the East for the sake of acquiring information and of studying the 
mannen of the people. 

For hired horses in Turkey 2^ piastres are paid by the hour for eadk 
horse, and there are so many houra calculated between each {xxt-station. 
The horse of the 8urudj\ or postilion, is to be paid for ; a very small 
present, from 2i to 5 i^astres, according to the length of the stage, 
satisfies him. The chief stable-man is entitled to a small gratuity. A 
teskereh, or order for {jost-horses, must be shown at every station to 
enable the traveller to procure horses. The amount of speed depends 
mainly upon the bakshish, or present to the surudji. 

In eve^ town where a Pasha resides, it is desirable that the traveller 
should visit and obtain from him a teskereh, setting forth everything 
he will require in his journey ; in this teskereh should be inserted an 
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order to billet liirn unon the GhristiAns in any town or yillage, to the 
PoetnuMters to furnisn him with good horses, and, should 8[^ed be an 
object, that they shall be driven rapidly, and any other points which 
may strike the traveller as useful. 

The Postmaster in a Turkish town Js a man of some consideration. 
The post-stations are usually about 12 to 18 English miles distant from 
each other. 

In those parts of the country where no menzilj or regular posting 
system, has been established, the traveller can hire horses from the 
carriers (in Turkish kharidjis^ in Greek iymytdrmi), who are to be found 
in all towns and large villages. 

It must be borne in mind that earriage^oads^ in the European sense 
of the term, can hardly be said to exist in Turkey. 

g. Tbayelling Sbbyants ; Tatars. 

It is difficult to find in England a servant capable of acting as inter- 

freter in Turkey : Miss^ri, who now keeps the H6Ui d*AngUUrre at 
^era, was celebrated in this capacity by the author oiEothen, Numbers 
of travelling servants are, however, to be heard of at the hotels of 
Athens, Smyrna, and Constantinople. A really useful and trustworthy 
servant is rarely to be had for less than 1 dollar a day. None should 
be engaged but such as possess good testimonials, and are thoroughly 
acquainted with the dialects of the provinces to be visited. For instance^ 
a knowledge of Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian, and Wallachian, is neces- 
sary in European Turkey ; Turkish and Greek are alone required in 
Asia Minor ; in Syria and Egypt, Arabic is also essential. Next to the 
local language, Italian will be found most useful throughout the Levant. 
French is also usually spoken by the European residents, and eyen by 
some of the higher Turkish authorities. 

If the traveller be accompanied by a Tatar, or Turkish courier, his 
bamin with him is like the Italian natto with the Vetturino. He 
un^rtakes to nrovide horses, food, ana lodging at a fixed price. The 
utility of travelling with these Tatars has been much insisted upon ; 
but, Mrith very few exceptions, they are only of use in providing horses 
without delay, and adding to the consideration of tne traveller : on 
arriving at a khan they usually leave their employer to do the best he 
can for himself. They are very expensive, and they may easily be. dis- 
pensed with, unless on a long and speedy journey, or when 3 or 4 
persons are travelling together. 

A. Accommodation for Travbllers. 

There are generally khans, or inns, established at every 2 or 3 hours' 
distance on the road ; but they never offer any further accommodation 
than a clean mat. In European Turkey, excepting in the large towns, 
they are generally bad, and much infested with vermin. Nothing is 
provided, and the traveller must send out for what he requires. He 
will do well to replenish his stores in the large towns. 
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In the towns of Asiatic Turkey good ftccommodation for a night or two 
will be found at the khans ; for a longer stay, it is bettor to hire a 
room in a private house. When Uie traveller is obliged to put up in a 
klian, Uie first thing to do before entering his room is to have it well 
swept, cleansed, and supplied with ]>lenty of water. It is always better 
to try to have a room in a private house, and by a present given to one 
of the iicople of the khan tlie traveller will gcncrallv obtain lodgings. 
In towns where no khans or lodgings are to be found, it is best to go 
up immediately to the convents, or to the govemor^s house ; in con- 
vents, however, there is some difficulty in receiving ladies. 

The khans were erected by tlie order of former Sultans, by the mu- 
nificence of private persons, or from pious bequests of devotees, for the 
accommodation of travellers, lliey arc large buildings surrounding a 
court, in the centre of which is usually a mosque or fountain. The 
rooms are small, generally opening upon a gallery above, or sometimes 
into a colonnade of brick arclios on the ground-floor. Then; li these 
khans are cliiefly occupied by travelling meroliants, and the t«>oms are 
lu^ed by them as a depSH for their merchandise, still strangers from all 
parts of the world, of every r6lifi;ion, professkm, rank, and quality, may 
lodgs in them gratuitously, and nothing is expected on their departure 
but a small present to the Khanj*^ or innkeeper. 

On the traveller's arrival, a key of the bare and unfurnished apait- 
ment allotted to his use is delivered to him. The gate of Uiese khans 
closes soon after sunset; a traveller, therefore, who intends to ipass 
the nig^t in one of tlu)m, should endeavour to arrive before that period, 
as it is not always easy to procure admittance when once the gate is 
shut. Several of them include stalls for horses, camels, and animals of 
all descriptions. 

Through aU parts of Turkey there are rund sheds whore coffee is 
sold. These arc conveniently erected midway between towns, and are 
advantageous for the mid-day*s rest, invariably offering the luxuries of 
shade and water. Coffee can be procured at all times, and sometimes 
eggs and bread, and even sherbet and milk. 

Throughout the Ottoman empire the traveller will meet with eating- 
houses, <Slled Kc/ediUy where fowls, mutton, lamb, kabobs, pigeons, 
rioe, te., can be procured. In these houses parties are served at small 
low tables of wood or block-tin. Kabotm are a dish in high repute ; it 
consists of mutton chopped small with fat and herbs, then roasted over 
a slow fire on wooden skewers, and served up on tldn cakes of bread. 
PUaff^ the favourite Eastern dish, is composed of rice, with portions of 
meat, vegetables, or fruit. Sherbet is made by pouring boiling waler 
on fresh, dried, or preserved fruits, and is then strained, cooled, and 
iced. This drink is to be found at the JMetffis^ where Oreek wine and 
raki (Greek spirits) are also to be generally procured. Yaurtf a thick 
•our preparation of milk, is refreshing ailer a journey, and is sold in all 
the towns and villa^. The chief remaining observation to be made is, 
that the traveller will find less inconvenience from taking with him a 
small supi^y of the ^visions above mentioned, than discomfort from 
b(ung without them in places where their want cannot be supplied. In 
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townii, roasted and baked meats may be obtained at noon, and often again 
at sunset. It is a good plan to send a joint of meat to the oven to be 
roasted at night, to carry on for the next day's journey. Good living, 
provided it be not carried beyond the bounds of temperance, is essential 
in southern- tXMintries, to enable tho traveller to bear up against the 
fatigue of constant riding on horseback, in an enervating climate, which, 
notwithstanding its charms, is fraught vdth danger to Euroiieans, espe- 
cially if thev expose themselves to the hot sun in the middle of the day, 
and to the damp fogs arising from marshy plains at night, or even to 
the night air m situations where there is any suspicion of malaria. 
Half the oomplaints to which stransers are liable arise from too great 
abstemiousness, while the old*estabTished residents in the East Mopt 
exactly the opposite system. 

In tiie commeroial towns on the coasts of Turkey, the consular agents 
receive travellers into their houses ; but as they are chiefly Chris- 
tians of the country, having no salaries attached to their office, it can- 
not be expected that tbey can afford to lodge all travellers that require 
hospitality gratis. Some degree of delicacy, however, is to be observed 
in offering tibem any present, in the interior there are also Greeks and 
Armenians who will receive strangers into their houses, and Greek con- 
vents where the traveller will be welcomed. A Finnan, and even a 
Bouyourouldi, always secures hospitality in private houses or con- 
vents, by sending it on to the Turkish authorities, who order that the 
traveller may be well received in one of Ihem on his arrival. 

A traveller, provided with a tent, may always place it with safety in 
the midst of, or near, an encampment of Turcomans. This primitive 
tribe of wanderers will receive hun kindly, offering him milk, eggs, and 
whatever they possess gratuitously ; and, should he be unprovided with 
a tent, they will immediately appropriate one of their own for his 
accommodation. 

». MOVBT IK TUBKBY. 

The circular notes of the London bankers, the best and most ooq< 
venient mode of taking money abroad, can easily be negotiated at 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and at all large cities throughout Turkey, 
where the traveller can also procure letters of credit on merchants and 
consular agents in the towns of the interior. 

For many years the coin generally used throughout the Turkish 

dominions, under the immediate control of the Sultan, was the heshlik, 

or piece of 5 piastres (equal to 1$. when the exchange was at 100)^ 

and its tenth, of 20 paras. Although gold is not ab^lutely wanting, 

it has long since ceased to be in general circulation. Of the two coins 

which were nominally silver, the 5-pia8tre pieces were less adulterated 

' thim the 20 paras ; but they were both far beneath their real value, 

. when compared with the standard adopts in the gold coins. The result 

> has been that individuals, both in Turkey and in other countries, have 

fabricated to a very great extent false coin, which, in many instances, 

is of greater actual value than that issued by the government. The 

i 
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gold roM rapidly in price, and soon became so acaroe, from exportation 
and from appropriation by holders of money, that it was procured with 
great difficulty, and only on the payment of a considerable agio. When 
the gold liad disappeared, the 5-piastre pieces were bought up, as next 
in value, and the 20-para pieces were alone in general circulation. 
During some years they formed the usiml payments in mercantile 
transactions. The effects of this mode of payment, equally unprofit- 
able and inconvenient, have been greatly felt in the foreign exchange. 
The exchanges with England have fluctuated, we believe, oetween 110 
and 126 1 The government issued fresh firmans, forbidding the passing 
of gold at above a certain rate, which was fixed at 10 per cent., and 
indeed sometimes at 10) per cent., beneath its actual value in the 
bazars, where these orders were openly set at nought. The country 
was, moreover, deluged with Russian coin, the circulation of which the 
government vainly endeavoured to prohibit. Redshid Pasha, some 
years back, procured from England a steam-engine, with which he 
proposed to issue a new coinage ; and Mr. Taylor, the engineer to whom 
It was originally confided, succeeded in putting it together in a 
manner highly creditable to his ingenuity and scientific knowledge. 
The government published a firman, dated the 12th July, 1843, ny 
which the old coin was called in at a fixed value, and its intention of 
issuing a new coinage announced. The new coins have been executed 
imder the superintendence of Mr. Taylor, the director of the works, 
and Mr. Robertson, the head of the engraving department. Tliey are 
beautifully executed, and are very creditable to the skill of those 
gentlemen. The gold coins were at fint issued in greater number, 
but they disappeared from circulation almost as fast as Uiey were issued. 
Accounts are kept in piastres and paras. 

8 Aspers make a para. ) The asper is only imaginary, and no longer eur^ 
40 Paras make a piastre./ rent. The para is like the scale of a fish. 

Beckoning the exchange at 106 to 112 piastres to the 1/. sterling, we 
shall fi&d— 



Piastre CGhroM) 

{Piastre {IrwU-para) 
Piastre (OmAmA) 



s Eog. money, a fraction above %d. 
B Ditto ditto 

= Ditto ditto 



IdL 



K 




eld. 

If. oi<f. 



There are also in base metal 2) and 8 piastre pieces, and 5 and 6 
piastre pieces : the 3 and 6 piastre pieces are distinguished by a ring 
on the face. 

Rubiah B Eng. money, 

BeschUk, 6 piastres s 

SO Piastre piece (the oftf^Aosi) = 4t. Otf. to 4«. 4<I.Ir.,,^ ^.^ 

S5 Piastre piece<the new Qhaxl) ss 4«. 2dL to 4«. 6<f . f ^^^ ^™- 

10 Piastre piece = Sf . Otf. to 2<. 2tf. I 

6 Piastre piece ss It. OdL to If. Id. j 

The old Qhaci is equal at all times to the Bpanuh dollar, and the 
new Ghaci to the 5-iranc piece. There are also gold coins of these 
denominatioDs. 
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A purse (kiaeh\ in which large sums are calculated, is 500 piastres. 

Dollars of all countries are in circulation, but are subject to perpetual 
fluctuations in value. The Spanish dollar varies from 18 to 21^ piastres ; 
but in larse towns it id usually current at 20 piastres. Austrian, 
Boman, and Neapolitan dollars are frequently met with : they generally 
circulate at 1 piastre less than the SiMuiish dollar. The Firman of 
1843 contained a list in which the ancient Turkish coins, as well as 
foreign coins, are specified ; but as the system of clipping the gold has 
of late prevailed to a considerable extent in Turkey, the value of 
Turkish as well as of foreign coins is to be determined by their 
weight. The value assigned to the material of certain foreign coins in 
the Firman is as follows : — 



The VeneUan dacat, per drachm . • • • . 46 

The Hungarian ducat 46 10 

The pound steriinff ; the Aostrian and Portuguese gold 43 10 

The Napoleon and the Louis d'or .... 4S 10 

The Spanish ducat 41 

The value of the Turkish ^Id coins has been equally reduced. The 
gold -pieces, which are still m general circulation at from 21^ to 22 
plasties, have been called in at 20, and their circulation at a higher 
value is strictly prohibited. It will be perceived that the value assigned 
to the pound sterling is much beneath its real value. It is more than 
questionable whether the Porte has the right to interfere on this subject, 
and whether any limitation of the value of British coin be not contrary 
to treaties. Bank-notes are in use at Constantinople, but diey are not 
a legal tender elsewhere. They pass at 3 per cent, below the metallic 
currency, besides Uie fluctuating depression of the exchange. They 
represent sums of 1000, 600, 250, 100, 20, and 10 piastres. 

The value of money varies in different parts of the Ottoman empire ; 
and the exchange upon London depends in a great degree upon the 
demand for bills ; it usually varies from 108 to 112 piastres for IZ. 
Emdish sovereisns may be found at the shops of the money-changers 
at Constantino^e, Smyrna, and all other great towns, and may always 
be purchased at the current rate of exchange. They are held in high 
estiination, in oouMquence of the purity and value of the metal, which 
foms a contrast with the base coin of the Sultan, whidi is generally 
ctrcnlated at douUe its intrinnc value. The Turkish piastre takes its 
name from the Spanish coin of wMch it was the representative, and to 
which, when first issued in Turkey, it was equal in value. Since that 
period it has undergone such changes, and so debased has the metal 
become, that it now rarely attains the value of Sd, of our money. 

When the traveller starts on a journey he should take gold ghazie 
and some change, and about 100 piastres in paras to give as hakehM. 
By giving a handful of parae, which makes but a sinall sum, he will 
content eveir one. In byria and in Albania, Turkish money bears an 
increased value, while in £gypt the oontrary is the case. As a general 
rule^ in the Levant, as elsewhere, the traveller should never have any 
coin but that of the country, for which he will get the full value ; 
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whereas, with foreign money, he is at the mercy of the aeraff^ or money- 
changer. 

In returning from Constantinople by way of the Danube, Kaix)Ieon8 
are the most ufseful coins. Imperial dollars are useful in Austria, in 
which country, as well as in the interior of Germany generally, the 
Spanish dollar is almost unknown, and its value cannot be obtained. 

The word bcMiigh is one that will soon become familiar to the 
traveller in tlie East ; it means a gmtuitous gift of money, which an 
Oriental will always expect in return for any service, however trifling. 
Should a stranger's luggage be onlered to the custom-house, the officer 
will, on the mention of the word hakdiishy instantly order it to the 
owner's lodgings unopened. Should the traveller, on arriving at a 
town or khan, £ind the gates closed, this magic word will cause them to 
fly open : in short, there are few difficulties it will not remove, 

/. Turkish Weiohts anu Measures. 

The commercial weights are, 176 drachms = 1 rottolo ; 2272 rottolo 
^ 1 oke ; G okes =s 1 batman ; 1\ batmans = 1 quintal or cantaro = 
124*457(124|)lb8. avoinlupois » 56-437 kilogrammes = 116*527 lbs. of 
Hamburgh. The quintal of coiUxk is 45 okes. 

The pik is of two sorts ; the greater, called halebi or antshim^ nearly 
28 inches, used to measure silks, &c. ; the lesser, endeae^ used in 
measuring carpets, cottons, ftc., 27 inches. 

Oil and other liquids are sold by the alma or meter = 1 gallon 3 pints 
English wine measure. 

k. Character of the Turks : Makhers akd Custohb. 

** M^ first feeling, in thinking over the interest and pleasure of my 
excursion during the last three months in Asia llinor, is gratitude that 
I have escaped even the slightest accident, on a journey of 3000 miles, 
through a country little travelled, and in whkh there are neither 
carriages nor roads. How soon is a new habit acquired ! I have Just 
been observing a psrty of Europeans on their way to church ; the men 
tightlv swathed in their clothes, the ladies with their stiffsned silk, 
bound down in plaits, huge bonnets, artificial flowers placed erect, and •. 
discordant colours, seemed to me deformities, compared with the nrntarsl, 
easy, and graceful costume, to which three months' intimacy has 
attached me. How different are now my feelings towards the Turks 
from those undiaritable prejudices with which I looked upon them on 
my first arrival at Smyrna ! To their manners, habits, and character, 
equally as to their costume, I am become not only reconciled, but 
sincerely attached ; for I have found truth, honesty, and kindness, the 
most estimable and amiable qualities, in a people among whom I so 
little looked for them. The pervading character of this people is their 
entire devotion to their religion. It fonBs the civil as well as moral 
law ; and instead of being interrupted by worldly business and intoests, 
is indissolubly associated with the occupations of every hour of the day 
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and every aotkm of Uie life. Praver is with them unlrenal, tnd 
peculiar to no place, — sought equally in the field and cluimber as in 
the mosque. Every one pursues his own devotions, indc]iendently of 
a priestiiood (which here does not exist), with perfect simplicity and 
without ostentation. The character, hahits, customs, manners, health, 
and whole life of the people, appear formed hy their religion. I hare 
not read the Koran, and my Judgment of the religion is tliereforo 
formed from its professors, who appear indeed not to be men professors. 
That the religion regulates all dvil relations and duties I have been 
constantly mi^ aware by the replies to my questions whv this thing 
or that thing was done ; the invariable answer being that toeir religion 
oommanded it. The law and the religion, being one, are tanij^t together 
to the children (torn their induM^ ; and on any breach of the duties 
thus inculcated, the Sultanas. power to punish is absolute, and its 
exercise sura. 

** The featnra in the chancter of the people which first proeents itself 
to the stranger and sojourner among them is hospitali^. They are 
indeed given to hospitBiity. It was proffered to me by all ranks, — 
from tlM Pasha ta the peasant in his tent among the mountains, — ^and 
was tendered as a thing of course, without the im of any return bdng 
made. No question was asked; distinction of nation or religion, of 
libh and poor, was not thou^t of; but *feed tlM stranger' was the 
universal Uw. Their honesty next strikes the traveller. It was my 
constant habit to leave en the outside of my tent the saddles, bridles, 
cooking apparatws, and everything not required within, where I and 
my servant slept^ without the least fear of losing anything, although 
persons were passing by and gmtifying their curiosity by examining 
my property. I ncTer lost even a piece of string. On notidng this to 
my servanti a Gnak, he exaued the honesty of the Turks by saying 
that tiieir religion did not allow them to steal. There is suflBcient 
temptation to ofiEend, in the dresses commonly worn by the women and 
- . children, richly embroidered with the current gold coin of the country ; 
but the law, 'Thou shalt not steal,* seems to receive from th^ 
implicit and universal obedience. Truth, the twin sister of honesty, is 
equally conspiooous in them ; and here aoain the Gredc Mologises for 
thsm. 'The Mahometan dares not lie ; his religion forbids it.' The 
national custom, which makes it the priTilege of the son to do the 
offices of an attendant to his father, instils into the chancter of the 
pe^Ae the duty of honouring parents. In every relation and circum- 
stance in whidi I saw them, in their families and amon^ strangers, 
love and kindness to one another seemed to prevail : sincerity banishes 
suspiGi<«, and honesty and candour beget openness in all their dealings. 
In obedience to th&r religion, whidb, like the Jewish law, forbids 
taking interest for money, they abstain from carrying on many lucrative 
trades connected with the lendins of money. Hence other nations, 
generally the Armenians, act as their bankers. From their religious 
aevotion they derive a submisskm to the Divine will so entire, that it 
has drawn nnon them the misrepresentation of being fetalists. To 
prevent evil they are as earnest as others. I have seen them using all 
IWribey. o 
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their efforts to extinguish fires ; and luive often been solicited by them 
for medicine, and tliey eagerly receive adyico to check illness ; but if 
the fire cannot be arrested, they submit, and say, ' God is great ;* and 
if the malady terminate in death, though of a cliild or parent, the 
nervous eye alone shows the working of the licart, and the body is 
committed to the grave with the submissive rcfiection, ' God is great 
and merciful.' The i^rmission given by the Maliometan law to fioly- 
gamy is one of the serious charges brought at^ainst the moral character 
of its professors. But though the law allows several wives, it is a 
liberty of which the people seldom take advantage. I have seen, in 
thousands of instances, the Turk in his tent, with his one wife, appear* 
ing as constant in his attachment to her as a peasant of a Christian 
country. It is in the i«laoes of the ridi and great alone that, in the 
midst of luxury and state, many wives are assembled. Before I visited 
this people, I fancied their character was cruel ; but, so far from finding 
proofs of this, I have noticed that their treatment of the brute creation, 
as well as of one another, is peculiarly tlie reverse. Inatmroentt of 
punishment for beasts of burden are scarcely known. Their only 
influence over the camel is obtained by kindness and rewards, and its 
obedience is most complete. The absence of fear in all birds and beasts 
is very striking to an European, and is alone sufficient to exculpate 
the Turks from this charge. To the abstinence of this people mm 
wine, the peculiar Uw of Mahomet, is perhaps to be attributed very 
mudi of their moral as well as physical health. The stream of intem- 
perance, which would undermine the pure principles of conduct abov« 
referred to, is thus totally arrested. The phydcal result of this law it 
strikingly manifest in the absence of crti>ples, and the general exemption 
of ^ Turks from illness ; toothache beins almost the only ill to which 
they are often subject. One of the moral benefits of temperance may 
be traced in die exemption of the people from abject poverty. I have 
seen no beggars except the blind, and few persons lookins veiy pocv. 
^e people's wants, which are few, are generally wdl suppued ; and in 
every tent there is a meal for the stranger, whatever be ids amdition. 
I have never seen a Turk under the influence of opium ; and I believe 
tiiat the use of this stimulant is confined to the licentious inbabitanta 
of the capital fwhere it is now comparatively littie used, very much 
less, probably, tnan in Londoner Manchester, among the mannfitotaring 
classes]. 

*'Doies not Christian Europe stand rebuked before these faithful 
foUowers of the false prophet ? Were we as devoted to our religion, as 
the Mahometans are to theirs, what a heaven on earth would our lands 
be 1 The superstitions and the total want of morality in the professors 
of the Gredc Church may well deter the Turks from seeking to change 
their faith. The disciples of the Greek Church frequently become 
followers of the prophet, when it will forward their commercial or 
political success; nut there is scarcely ever an instance of the con- 
version of a Turk to what is called Christianity. At Constantinic^le I 
attended the Church of England service, which was admirably per* 
foimed by an English missionary. The cleigyman's lamily, and one 
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Armenian, with myself, formed tho whole congregation. My intimacy 
with the character of the Turks, which has led me to think so highly 
of their moral excellence, has not given me the same favourable 
impression of the derelopment of their mental powers. Thdr re6ne- 
ment is of the manners and affections; there is little cultivation or 
activity of mind among them, llieir personal cleanliness, the richness 
and taste of tiieir costume, and the natural delicacy of all their customs, 
are very remarkable. In society they are always fjerfeotly at their 
ease ; and amons the peasantry I noticed none of the sheepishness so 
often exhibited oy rustics in the presence of superiors.** — Fdlaw^ 
Minor* 



Mdnnen and Cuatom» of the TwJcn, 

Nothing can be mora striking than the contrast of Turkish cusloms 
with those of Western Europe. ** Europeans," says Mr. Urauhart, 
'* commemorate the laying of the foundation stone; Turks celebrate 
the covering in of the roof. Among the Turks, a beard is a 
mark of dignity ; with us, of negligence. Shaving the head is, with 
them, a custom ; with ns, a punishme&t. We Uke off our gloves 
before our sovereign ; they cover their hands with their sleeves. We 
enter an apartment with our head uncovered ; they enter an apart- 
ment with the feet uncovered. With them, the men have their necks 
and their arms naked ; with us, women have their arms and necks 
naked. With us, the women parade in gay colours, and the men In 
sombra ; with them, in both cases, it is the reverse. With us, the 
men ode the women ; in Turkey, the women ogle the men. With us, 
the lady looks shy and bashful ; in Turkey, it is the gentleman. In 
Europe, a lady cannot visit a gentleman; in Turkey, she can. In 
Turkey, a gentleman cannot visit a lady ; in Europe, he can. There 
the ladies always wear trowiers, and the gentlemen sometimes* wear 
petticoats. With us, the red cap is the svmbol of licence ; with them, 
It is the hat. In our rooms the roof is white and the wall is coloured ; 
with them, the wall is white and the roof is coloured. In Turkey, 
there are gradations of social rank without privileges ; In England, 
there are ]^vilem without corresponding social diattaction. With us, 
■odal fonns and etiquette supereede domestic ties ; with them, the 
etiquette of relationahip supersedes t^t of sodety. With us, the 
schoolmaster appeals to the authority of the parent; with them, the 
parent has to appeal to the superior authority and responsibility of the 
schoolmaster. With us, a student is punished by bong * confined to 
chapel ;* with them, a scholar is punished by being excluded fs^an. the 
moeque. Thdr children have the mannen of men; our men the 
mannen of children. Amongst us, mastera require characters with 
their servants; in Turkey, servants inquire into the character of 
mastera. We consider dandng a polite recreation ; they consider it a 
disgraceful avocation. In Turkey, religion restrains the imposition of 
pohtical taxes ; in England, the government imposes taxes for reli|;ion. 
In England, the reli^n of the state exacts contributions from sectanans ; 
in Turicey, the reli^n of the state protects the property of sectarians 
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against government taxes. An Englislinian will bo astonished at what 
he calls the absence of public credit in Turkey ; the Turk will be 
amazed at our national debt. Tlie first will despise the Turks for 
having no organization to facilitate exchange ; the Turk will be astounded 
to perceive, in England, laws to impede the circulation of commcroe. 
The Turk will wonder how government can be carried on with divided 
opinions; the Englishman will not believe that, witlxmt opposition, 
independence can exist. In Turkey, commotion may exist without 
disaffection; in England, disaffection exists without commotion. A 
European, in Turkey, will consider the adminlstrotion of justice defeo- 
tive ; a Turk, in Europe, will consider the principles of kw unjust. 
Tlie first would esteem pro^ierty in THirkey insecure against violenoe ; 
the second would consider property in England insecure against law. 
The first would marvel how, without lawyers, law can be administered ^ 
the second would marvel how, with lawyers, justice can be obtained. 
The first would be start lr*l at the want of a check upon the central 
government ; the second would be amazed at the absence of control over 
uie local administratbn. We cannot conceive immutability in the prin- 
ciples of the state compatible with well-being ; they cannot coooeive 
that which is oood and just capable of change. The Bnglislunan will 
esteem the Tun^ unhappy because he has no pnblio amusements ; the 
Turk will reckon the man miserable who lacks amusements from home. 
The Englishman will look on the Turk as destitute of taste, because he 
has no pictures ; the Tuik will consider the Englishman dcatitnte of 
feeling, from his disregard of nature. The Tuik will be horrified at 
prostitution and bastardy; the Elnglishman at polygamy. The first 
will be disgusted at our haughty treatment of our inferiors ; the second 
will revolt at the pnrohase of slaves. They will reciprocslly csll each 
other fanatic in religion—dissolute in morals — uncleanly in halnts-* 
unhappy in the development of their sympathies and their tastes— des* 
titute severally of political freedom : each will connder the other unfit 
for good society. The European vrill term the Turk ixMnnous and sullen ; 
the Turk will call the European flipnant and vulgar. It may therefore 
be imagined how interesting, friendly, and haraionious must be tiie 
intercourse between the two.*' — Ur^uharVM SpirU f^iht EaH, 

** In Turkey, the room is the pnndpal or all architecture ; it is the 
unit, of which the house is the aggregate. No one cares for the eixter- 
nal form of a buildinz. Its proportions, its demnoe, or efiect^ are never 
oonsidered. The arohitect, as the proprietor, thinks only of the apai^ 
ments, and diere no deviation from fiml principles is tolerated. Money 
and space are equally sacrificed to give to eadi chamber its fixed fiorm, 
light, and Cscility of access, without having to travene a passage or 
another apartment to reach it. Every room is composed of a aquare, to 
which is added a rectangle, so that it forms an oblong. There must be 
no thoroughfare through it. It must be unbroken in its continuity on 



three sides. The door or doors must be on one side only, whksh, then, 
is the * bottom ;' the windows at another and the opposite side, which, 
then, is the ' top»* The usual number of the windows at the top is four, 
standing contiguous to each other. There may be, also, windows at the 
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' sides,' but then they are close to the windows at the top, and they 
ought to be in pairs, one on each side ; and, in a perfect room, there 
ought to be twelve windows, four on each of the three sides of the 
square, but, as this condition cannot always bo realised, the room in 
each house, so constructed, is generally called * the kiosk ;' as kiosks, 
or detached rooms, are always so constructed. Below the square is an 
oblong space, generally depressed a step ; sometimes, in large apartments, 
separated by a balustrade, and sometimes by columns. Tliis is the 
SEHioe allotted to the servants, who constantly attend in a Turkish esta- 
blishment, and regularly relieve each other. The bottom of the room 
is lined with wooden work. Cupboards, for the stowage of bedding ; 
open spaces, like iMgeon-holes, for vases, with water, sherbet, or flowers ; 
marble dabs and basins, for a fountain, with painted landscapes as a 
background. In these casements are the doors. At the sides, in the 
angles, or in the centre of this lower portion, and over the doors, curtains 
are hung, which are held up by attendants as yoii enter. It is this 
form of apartment which gives to their houses and kiosks so irregular, 
yet so picturesque an air. Tlie rooms are Jutted out, and the out- 
line deeply cut in, to obtain the light requisite for each room. A large 
space is consequently left vacant in the centre, from which all the apart- 
itaents enter ; this central hall, termed * Divan Ean^* gives great dig- 
nity to an eastern mansion. 

'* The square pordon of the room is occupied on the three sides b^ a 
broad sofa, vdth cushions all round, leanhig agsinst the wall, and rismc 
to the sill of the windows, so that, as ^ou lean on them, yon command 
the view all round. The effect of this arrangement of the seats and 
windows is, that you have always your back to the light, and your face 
to the door. The continuity of Uie windows, without intervening widi 
or object, gives a perfect command of the scene without ; and your 
position in sitting makes you feel, though in a room, constantly in the 
presence of external nature. The light falls also in a single mass, and 
trom above, affording pictorial effects dear to the artist. The windows 
are seldom higher than 6 ft. Above the windows a cornice runs all 
round the room, and from it hang festoons of drapery. Above this, up 
to the cdling, the wall is paintM with arabesque flowers, fruit, and 
arms. Here there is a seoond row of windows, with double panes of 
stained glass. There are curtains on the lower windows, but not on the 
upper ones. If necessary or desirable, the light below may be ezduded ; 
but it is admitted from above, mellowed and subdued by the stained 
glass. The roof is highlv painted and ornamented. It is divided into 
two parts. The one which is over the square portion of the room 
occupied by the triclinium is also square, and sometimes vaulted ; the 
other is an oblong portion over the lower part of the room close to the 
door ; this is generally lower and flat. The sofa, which runs round 
three sides of the square, is rused about 14 inches ; deep fringe, or fes- 
toons of pudcered cloth, bane down to the floor. The sofa is a little 
higher before than behind, and is about 4 ft. in width. The angles are 
the seats of honour, though there is no idea of putting two persons on 
the same footing by placing one in one comer, and another in the other. 
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The rieht corner is the chief place ; then the sofa along the to[i, and 
general proximity to the right comer. But even here tlie Eastern's 
respect for men ahove circumstances is shown, llie relative value of 
the positions all round the room are chan^, should the person of the 
highest rank accidentally occupy another place. Tliese oombinatioDS are 
intricate, but thc^ are uniform. So far the room is ancient Greek. The 
only thing Turkish is a thin square cushion or thiUch^ which is laid on 
the floor in the angle formed by tlie divan, and is the representative of 
the sheepskin of the Turcoman's tent. It is by far the most comfort- 
able place; and here, not unfreauently, the grandees, when not in 
ceremony, place themselves, and then their guests sit upon the floor 
around, personifying a group of their nomade anceston. * * 

** The Osmanli guest ridcA into the court, dismounts on the stone for 
that purpose, close to the landing-place. He has been preceded and an- 
nounced oy an attendant. A servant of the house gives notice to his mas- 
ter In the selamlik, not by proclaiming his name aloud, but by a sign 
wliich intimates the visitor's rank, or, perhaps, even his name. The host, 
according to his rank, proceeds to meet him at the foot of the stairs, at the 
top of the stairs, at the door of the room, or he meets him in the middle 
of the room, or he only steps down from the sofa, or stands up on the sofs, 
or merely makes a motion to do so. It belongs to the guest to salute first. 
As he pronounces the words, ' Sdam aUikum^* he bends down, as if to 
touch or take up the dust, or the host's robe, with his right hand, and 
then carries it to his lips and forehead. The master of the house im- 
mediately returns, ^Aleikum Sdarn^^ with the same action, so that they 
appear to bend down together, Thb greeting, quickly despatched, without 
pause or interval, instead of pointing the way, ana dispnting who is to 
go first, the master immediately prmdes his guest into the room, and 
then, turning round, makes way for his passage to the comer, which, if 
he refuses to take, he may for a moment insist upon, and each may take 
the other's arm, as leadmg him to that part. With the exception of 
this single ]^int, the whole ceremonial is performed with a smoothness 
and reguUnty, ss if executed by machinery. There is no stra^le as to 
who is to walk^first ; there is no offering and thanking, no moving about 
of seats or chairs ; no difficulty in seleOing places : there sre no help- 
ings; no embarrassment resulting from people not knowing, in the 
absence of a code of etiquette, what they have to do : there is no bowing 
and scramng at leave-taking, keeping people a quarter of an hour 
awkwardly on their legs ; everythins is smooth, tranauil, and like 
ckx^work ; everybody niowing his ^ce, and plsoes ana things bdng 
always the same. The guest being seated, it is now the turn of the 
master of the house, and of the other guests, if any, to salute the new 
comer, if a stranger from a distance, by the words, * HM gddin^ arfa 
gddin ;* and if a neighbour, by the words, * SabahiviZ hierolOf* * ak$ham 
tkyUr kierola^ &C., according to the time of day, repeating the same 
actions already described. The puest returns each salute smrately. 
There is no question of introduction or presentation. It would be an 
insult to the master of the house not to salute his jniest. The master 
then orders the pipes, by a sign indicating their quality ; and coffee, by 
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the words ' CavS 9maria ;* or, if for people of low degree, * Cav^getmr ,*' 
or, if the gueet is oonsiderod the host — that is, if he is of superior rank 
to the host — ^he onlers, or the master asks from him permission to do so. 
The pipes having heen cleared away on the entrance of the guest of dis* 
tinction, the attendants now reappear with pities, as many servants as 
guests, and, after collecting in tlie lower part of the room, the^ step up 
together, or nearly so, on the floor, in .the centre of the triclimum, and 
then radiate off to the different guests, measuring their steps so as to 
arrive at once, or with a graduate interval. The pipe, which is from 
6 to 7 feet in length, is carried in the right hand, poised upon the 
middle finger, with the howl forward, and the mouthpiece towards th* 
servant's hreast, or over his shoulder. He measures with his eye a 
distance from the mouth of the guest to a spot on the floor, correspond- 
ing with the length of the pipe he carries. As he approaches, he halts, 
plaoes the howl of the pipe upon Uie spot, then, whirling the stick 
gracefully round, while he makes a stride forward with one foot, pr»-- 
sents the amher and iewellcd roouUi-pieoe within an inch or two of the 
guest's mouth. He Uien drops on his knee, and, raising ihe bowl of the 
pipe from the ground, places under it a shining brass platter (<^pn) 
which he has drawn from his breast. 

*' Next comes coffee. If the word has been * Oavd smovid,* the Ckjfifi 

S resents himself at the botlom of the room, on the edge of the raised 
oor, supporting on the palms of both hands, at the heignt of his breast, 
a small tray, containing the little coffee-pots and cups, entirely con- 
cealed with rich brocade. The attendants immediately cluster round 
him, the brocade covering is raised from the tray, and thrown over the ' 
CkfijCt head and shoulders* When each attendant has got his oup 
ready, they turn round at once and proceed in the direction of the 
different guests, measuring their steps as before. The small cups 
(fiii^an) are placed in silver holders {tarf)^ of the same form as the 
oup, but spreading a little at the bottom : these are of open silver work, 
or of filigree ; they are sometimes gold and jewelled, and sometimes of 
fine china. This the attendant hcttds between the point of the finger 
and thumb, carrying it before him, with the arm slightly bent. When 
he has ^qproeched close to the guest, he halts for a second, and, stretch- 
ing downwards his arm, brings the cup witii a sort of easy swing to the 
vicinitjT of the receiver's mouth, who, from the way in wmdi the attend- 
ant holds it, can take the tiny offering without risk cf spilling the contents, 
or of touching the attendant's hand. Crank and rickety as these cofl^ 
cups seem to be, I have never, during nine years, seen a cup of coffee 
spilt in a Turkish house ; and with such soft and eel-like movements 
do the attendants glide about, that, though long pipes and the winding 
snakes of narguiUSt cover the floor when coffee is presented by the 
numerous attendants, you never see an -accident of any kind, a pipe 
stepped on, or a narguuU swept over bj their flowing robes, though the 
difficulty of picking their steps is still further increiSed by the habit of 
retiring backwards, and of presenting, in as far as it is possible, whether 
in servants or in guests, the face to the person served or addressed. 
When coffee has been presented, the servants retire to the bottom of 
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the room, where they stand with their hands crossed, each watdiing the 
cup he has presented, and lias to carry away. Hut, not to interfere with 
the guest's fingers, he has now to make use of another manoeuvre to get 
possession of it. The giicsl>. holds out the cup by the silver saf/, the 
attendant, opening one hand, places it under, then brings the ]ialm of 
the other upon the top of the cup ; the giiest relinquishes his bold, and 
the attendant retires backward with the cup thus secured. After finish* 
ing his cup of coffee, each guest makes his acknowledgment to the 
master of the house, by the salutation above described, called Umena^ 
which is in like manner returned ; and the master of the house, or he 
who is in his place, may make the same acknowledgment to any guest 
whom he is inclined particularly to honour. But, in tliis most impor- 
tant portion of Turkish ceremonial, the combinations are far too numer^ 
ous to be detailed. When the guest retires, it is always after asking 
leave to ro. From a similar custom has probably remained our expres* 
sion ' taking 2eave,* and the French ' prendre am^.' To this questioii 
the master of the house replies, ' DouvUt iebaluAf* or ' §aadei ilek^* or 
' §aghliff^ il^* according to the rank of his guest, which expressions 
mean, ' with the fortune of a prince,' ' with prosperity,* ' with health.* 
He then gets up and proceeds before hu guest to the point to which he 
thinks fit to conduct him. He there stops short ; tiie retiring guest 
comes up, says ' AUah umariaduk,* to which the host replies, *AUah 
fnanei da^* going through the same ceremonies as before ; but, on both 
sides, the utmost expedition is used to prevent embarrassment, and not 
to keep each other on their legs." — l^pirit tf the Eatt, 

Until recently none of the streets of Constantinople had any names, 
nor were the houses numbered. The districts alone were designated, 
genendly by the names of the mosque, or most conspicuous object in 
each, so that a stranger was left to find his wav as he could. In 1844, 
however, the Porte gave orders for the establishment of police-offices at 
Pera and GaUta, and also that policemen should keep order in the streets 
of those two suburbs. The houses were to be numbered, and names 
given to the streets. The law forbids any one going out after daik 
without a lantern. There is no pott't^fice at Constantinople, which to 
the Turks is a matter of indifierence ; but several European ones have 
been eslablished at Pera by the foreigners residing there. The French 
and the Austrian are the principal. The Austrian post arrives once a 
week from Vienna, and goes out once a week. The French fiost from 
Marsalles, via Malta and Smyrna, arrives and d^Murts thrioe a month. 
The Austrian post is most to be depended on. 

/. MOHAiaiBDAN TeAB. 

The Mohammedan year consists of 12 lunar months, eadh containing 
29 days, 13 houn. The year thus contains 354 days, 9 hours. But a 
year not of an integral number being inconvenient, it was arranged 
that there should be 19 years of 354 days, and 11 yeara of 355 days, in 
a cycle of 30 years, thus making eadi year an integral number. The 
Mohammedan Eegira O^ear of the flight of the Prophet from Mecca, 
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when he fi'rat assumed an inspired character) commenced on Friday, 
the I6th of July, a.d. C22 ; and the 538th year of the Hegira besan 
Friday, July 16th, bringing back its commencement to the same day 
of the week and month on which it first began. The 538th year of 
the Hegira corresponds to the ^ear of our Ix>rd 1143. llius 521 of 
our years are equal to 537 Turkish years. The Turks begin their com- 
putation of time from sunset, lliis is the 12th hour. An hour after 
it is one o'clock, and so on till the 12th hour in tlie morning, when 
they begin again. There is a constant alteration going on in their 
clocks and watches, and, in fact, in order to be correct, they ought to 
be changed eTery evening, so as to meet the variation in the length 
of the days. 

m. TuBKisH Kajiss akd Titles of Honour. 

The titles and functions of the dignitaries of the Ottoman empire 
differ so materially from those of Western Europe, that an enumeration 
of them may be perhaps useful to the traveller. 

Padithah is the chief title of the Sultan ; it signifies Father of all 
the SovereignB of the Earth. He is also styled Vicar of God ; Successor 
of the Prcwmet ; IfMLum-vl Mudemin^ or Pontiff of Mussulmans ; AUm 
Ptnah^ renige of the world ; Zt^uOo^ shadow of God ; and JStmJktar, 
or manslayer. 

The late Bultan Mahmoud II., the dOth Ottoman sovereign, was 
bom on the 20th of July, 1785, and died on the 27th of June, 1889. 
He was the second son of Abdulhammed, and was raised to the throne 
on the 28th of July, 1808, when his brother was deposed and murdered. 
He was the last remaining male descendant of Othman, the founder 
of the monarchy. He was succeeded by his son, Abdul Medjid, the 
present Sultan, bom April 20, 1823 ; who has issue Musad, bom 
September 22, 1840, and several other diildren. 

The Salic law is in full force in Turkey ; neither sons under a certain 
^e, nor danditers, are ever raised to the throne ; nor can a dans^ter 
transmit to her male offspring any claims to the succession. If the 
Sultan should die before the heir apparent has attained the fixed ase, 
his nearest male relative assumes tbe government for his life, to uie 
exclusion of his sonii, who ultimately may succeed. Those wives of the 
Saltan are styled Kadines who alone have the privilege of producing 
an heir to the throne. Their number seldom exceeds seven, and they 
are diosen from the Odalisques, or females of the Imperial Harem. No 
marriage ceremony is ever performed, and the Sultan may dismiss his 
Ejtdine whenever he pleases. The Kadine of a deceased Sultan cannot 
afterwards marry. They are removed to the Eski Serai, to spend thdr 
davs in solitude. The mother of the Sultan is honoured with the 
title of Sultan Valideh when her son succeeds to the throne. 

The QranA Ftner, the Prime Minister, was, until the reign of the 
late Sultan Mahmoud II., the most important, and, indeed, almost 
the sole minister of state ; but his power is now much circumscribed, 
though the office is still one of high rank and influence^ and when he 
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appears on state occasions he is attended with great pomp. He is the 
head of the Ministry, and is called ihder Azam, 

The Sheikfi'til'idam, or jsnind mufti, is of equal rank with the grand 
viaier. He is chief of the Ulemas, a class at once judicial and religious, 
and oonihines in his {person the highest power of each kind. His 
peculiar office is that of supreme interpreter of the law. He is con- 
sulted by the Sultan on doubtful ix>iuts, and his sanction is always 
desired to any new laws or reforms. He joints on the Sultan the sword 
of inaugaration. Formerly his power was very great. 

The tSeraakier Patka is the minister of war and commander-in-chief of 
the army. From the nature of his office, his power and authority are 
great. 

The T<m^i Pcutha^ commander-in-chief of the artillery and governor- 
general of all the fortresses of the empire. 

The Capitan (or Capudan) P<uha^ supreme commander of the navy, 
or Lord High Admiral of the Turkish empire. His power is abeolute in 
everything relating to the marine, and be controls the management of 
the arsenids and dbips of war, and, by virtue of his office, is governor 
of several of the islands of the ^gean. 

The Oumouri Kharfieh naziri^ or minister for foreign affurs, formerly 
called i2e«f Effendu 

llie Sader Amm Mudeythari^ or adviser of the Grand Tisier, acts as 
minister of the interior. He is abo called Oumouri miUnyeh naxiri^ 
formerly Kiaya Bey. 

The seven dignitaries above named, together with the 8 ministers of 
finance, of commerce and publio works, and of police, and the president 
of the council of state, tne master of the mint, and the comptroller 
ffeneral of ecclesiastical property(u(iooif/Si)— in all ^irteen, each of whom 
has the title of Muthir (privy councillor)— oonstitute the Privy Gouudl 
or DivAV. 

The following are some of the principal aghas or ofRcers of the im* 
perial household They live in the palace. 

The Kidaar Aghnm^ chief of the black ennnchs, holds an important 
office, and formerly ranked next to the Grand Vizier and the Sheikh* 
nl-IsUm. He has the title of Muthir, He has the control of every- 
thing relating to the imperial harem and apartments, and the govern- 
ment of all the eunuchs. From the nature of his office, he has the 
means of ingratiating himself vnth the Sultan, and thus becomes 
powerful as a friend or an enemy to the officers of state. 

The KhoMinek humaiyun vdbrfi, or keeper of the Sultan's privy purse, 
is one of the chief officers of the black eunuchs, and is clsased among 
the functionaries of the first rank. 

The Khasineh kumatyun keUekoudamif or crown treasurer, is intrasted 
with the care of the treasure kept in the khaUmh odassL 

The Kapu Ayhamiy or diief of the white eunuchs, is the first officer of 
the imnerud chamber, and ranks after the kislar aghassi, of whom he for- 
merly nad precedence, fle has still the rank of Ftistier. 

The Kapu-jilehi hetkhoudami^ or chief of the capidjis or chamberiains. 
On state occasions he acts as master of the ceremonies. 
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The SavabiJ hazreti tsheshinshali, keeper of the wardrobe, a func- 
tionary of the second rank. 

The Baah Mmuahibf or chief page. He has under him three other 
eunuchs, called the second, third, and fourth mousahihs. 

The Tdkhisgi ew^, or chief oflicial messenger. 

The TBhoha-dari ewd^ or chief of the ushers, or va1ets-dc-chambre. 
On public occasions he walks on the right of the Sultan, with his hand 
on the back of his horse. The second usher (tahoka-dari Bant) walks 
on the Sultan's left. 

The following are some of the officers (aghas) attached to the royal 
household who do not reside in the palace. 

The Imam ewd (Imam of the house) the chief imam of the imperial 
household. He alone has the right to petition the Sultan on the two 
festivaUi of the Bairam. 

The Ifnam sant, the second imam, is his ooadiutor. They officiate 
alternately either in the me^'id (oratory) of the Seraglio or in the 
mosque, in which the Sultan is present on Fridays at divine worship. 
They have both the rank of mudiris. 

The Haisim-baahi^ the chief physician of the palace, is the head of the 
mediod profession throughout Uie empire. He has under him the 
imperial physicians in ordinary, about twelve in number, of whom two 
are in attendance every twenty-four hours. Several of them are Euro- 
pean physicians settled at Pera. His office is one of great influence 
and power, more political than medical. 

The BashMaHb, the chief secretary, who has five assistant secretaries. 

The Y9thaMi'<Jtmireh'^mudir%f the grand equerry or master of the 
imperial stables. 

The following are some of the principd names, &«., with which the 
traveller in Turkey, who desires to learn something of the govern- 
ment and institutions of the country, will find it useful to be 
acquainted: — 

Agha (pronounce ft*ft) au officer, a designation belonging more espe- 
cially to the military, as effencU to the civil officers of the state. It is 
usually given as a title of respect to all in the employ of government, 
and is borne by gentlemen of the old Turkish stock in the provinces. 

Ahnehy female singers and dancers, who perform at private houses 
for hire. 

AUHk, a ailver coin, equal to 6 piastres. 

Amautf a name b^ which the Turks designate an Albanian. 

Art Odaan, the high court of appeal. 

Baba (father), a term of endearment. 
* Bahrieh^evam^ a vice-admiral. ^ 

Bahrieh mir^iayeh, a rear-admiral. 

Bairmn, a festival of three days, which succeeds the Bamazan, when 
all the mosques are illuminated. It is the Moslem Easter. (See Sect. I, 
Constantinople.) 

Bakaif a grocer. 

Bak$ki9h^ a gratuity (? Christmas-&oxes> 
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Tto-Aey. 



Bcuhf liead, chief, 

Baaki BozkUc^ modern irregular cavalry, who have SQCoeeded to the 
stpahis. 

BazaVf a market for the sale of provisions. 

Bekiars, watermen, iwrters. 

BethLikf a silver coin, equal to 5 piastres. 

Bey^ a title formerly of the holder of an imperial fief (bey-lik) ; 
now given to colonels in the army and to the 8U[xsrior officers of the 
navy. 

BtgUr'hey^ bey of beys, a rank equal to the ancient one of pasha 
of two or tmeo tails. 

BexetUit^t a bazar or building for the sale of valuables, silks, 
Jewellery, &c. 

Binrbouhtf a major in the army, head of a battalion. 

Boeian^iB^ a species of militia existing from ancient times, and re* 
modelled by Mahmoud II. 

Buluk-ennni^ a quartermaster in the army. 

Oadi^ or cazi, and more generally kuxatf a magistrate or Judge. 

Oazi^aaher^ the chief Juqge of each of the two chambers of the An^ 
cda$nt or hi^ court of appeal. Elach CoziHuher is assisted by ten 
other Judges or assessors. 

CoMo^ a governmental district, % subdivision of a saiu^^. 

Capifji^ a chamberlain, an officer of the Seraglio. 

(k^pUan or CapUiny the commander of a ship. The offidal title is 
Stfvari^ but the other is generally used. 

Damgha, a government stamp upon contracts, ftc., and also upon 
certain manufactured goods. 

DefierdoTt a receiver of government dues; the rec^ver-general. 
The minister of finance was formerly called Drfierdar Efendi, 

DervUhy a sort of Turkish monk. There are numerous orders of 
them, which are distinguished by their dress. They bear the name of 
their founder, and some of them practise the greatest austerities and pri- 
vations. The order called the Mevievis live in Pera, and perform their 
religious rites on Tuesdays, when Europeans are allowed to attend. 

Divan^ the caUnet or privy ooundL See p. 34. 

Dragoman (by the Turks called Terjuman or Teraman— whence 
the Frmdi Tru/ckement), an interpreter. Thev transact aU busmess 
between the Porte and foreigners, and several are attached to each 
embassy. 

Ebiit^ the Turidsh word for Satan. 

£^endit a title applicable especially to the civil servants of the state. 
It is also given to gentlemen generally, and, when used in addressing 
a person, is equivalent to *' Sir " (fh>m the Greek Mviumt, master). 

EnUr, prince; iSMr-a^mttmsfttii, commander of the faithful ; a title 
of the Sultan. 

Etmaf^ a corporation of artisans, of which there are many ; each has 
its chief or inspector, and all are under the Jurisdiction of the SUmMr 

JEjfdUif a division of Che empire for administrative and fiscal pur- 
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poflefi. BoBides the tributAry nrovinoes of Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Servia, which form 3 eyalcU, Turkey is divided into 33 e^ndeU, viz. 
European into 12, Aeiatic into 18, and African into 3. Each cyalet 
ia aubdivided into liv(u or mmljakB^ which are again divided into ooeof . 

Etanuj Uie formula recitod by the mueuim in the call to prayer. 

Ferijeh^ a cloak worn by ladies, entirely concealing the person. 

Ferlk, a general (of division) in the army. 

Fe^fMu^ an imperial edict or order, hesNled by the Sultanas Umroh 
or sign-manual. Amongst fermans are thoee given to travellers, on 
api^cation, by the embassies to the Porte. As the government now 
issues rcttular passports or tesker^s, a ferman is of very little use^ except 
in out-of-the-way places, where the Soltan'ii tonrah is atill looked apon 
with a kind of religions res^t. 

Fetvah^ a judicial decision either of the Shetkh-nl-Islam or of a 
Mollah ; also a legal opinion given by a mufti, as interpreter of the 
law, for a fee. 

Ohaxi^ the oon'4ueror, a title of tiie Sultan, and given to victorious 
commanders — the " imperator ** of the Romans. 

Ohroiuik^ the Turkish piastre. 

Oumruk^ customs duties. 

(Houmr (from ChtiAer^ a fire-worshipperX a word of contempt, and 
when pronounced alone, and while a Chriatian is passinff, means an 
infidel. But in conversation it is employed to designate Ghiistians in 
general, and must not then be taken as an insulting expression. The 
Turks also employ it jocosely, as when thev say ^looiir-o^lic-^iiaoMr. 

Oulkhaneh^ the third court of the SeragUo. The celebrated EaUi- 
S^ienf, of 3rd November, 1839, since called the Hatti-Sheriff of Gnlk- 
haneb, was there read aloud bv Redscbid Pasha, in the presence of 
the present Sultan and the chief men of the empire. 

Bicuffif a pilgrim ; one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Baking a physician ; Hakim^batiki^ the chief phyndan. 

Hamtdf a porter. 

iTantim, wife or lady ; BuyvMumum^ first wife or head of the 
h|U!em. 

JJori, war. In Modem phraseology, every non-Moslem country is 
dau^utrharh^ the abode of war, as contrasted with that of the true 
believers, dar-uMiIam, the abode of peace. 

JSTarem— literally, sanctuary; the apartments of the women, as 
opposed to the miamdik^ those of the men. 

BMySheriff an imperial ordinance. 

EegirOf flight. The Moslem era dates from the year of the Hegira, 
or flight of the Prophet from Mecca. 

Iniiaab^ the induect taxation of Turkey, as opposed to vergu and 
khwraj, 

Imawn ; literally, he who leads or is at the head. Thus, Imaum, 
par exeeUeneCt or /matim-e^lf iiattmtn, the chief of the faithful. A 
minister of public worship. 

Imaret^ a hospital or kitchen for the relief of the poor and of tra- 
vellers, &c. 
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Idamj the Mohammedftn faith ; Modem (fdng.), Mudimin (plur.), 
names oommon to the followers of Mahomet, signifying " the devoted ** 
or " the resigned.** 

Itshoglan$^ the Sultan's pases, either the children of courtiers or 
•laves, educated at the expense of the Sultan, and destined to fill high 
offices of state. 

Jami, a mosque of the higher class, in which the Friday prayer 
is read. The im|)crial mosques luive generally attached to each a sheikh, 
a khatib, from 2 to 4 imams, 12 muezzims, and 20 kayims, - who are 
supported out of its revenues. 

Jiguerfii, venders of cats' and dogs* meat. Numbers of them are 
seen in the streets of Constantinople, carrying on their shoulders a kmg 

Sole, to which are attached scraps of liver, te. Charitable Moslems 
ny these and distribute them among the hungry dogs which roam 
about the city. 

JlevetU, an order of dervishes. 

JufMif Friday, the Moslem Sunday. 

Kaaba^ the temple at Mecca, containing the celebrated blade atone 
believed by Muslimin to have fallen from heaven. Towards this 
teinple every Moslem turns in prayer. 

Kafefi^ a ooffee-bearer ; the keeper of a coffee-house. 

Kaimakam^ an officer who represents the Grand Visier when abaent 
in state pnceasioDs ; the governor of a province (aoiM^aJk) ; a lieutenant- 
colonel in the army. 

KaUnder^ a dervish. 

Amoun^ the pditiosl law of Islam, answering to our common law 
h^ tradition or precedent, as opposed to the £Sfter*Mrf— the religious and 
civil law. 

KapUf a gate ; Patha^kapuMn^ the gate of the pasha, i. e. the Sublime 
Porte (the word uaed for Sublime Porte is JBid^ Humaumn). 

KayimB^ an inferior order of ministers of public wonhip, charged 
with die care of the mosques. 

iTa'vasi, a policeman or ^eiMfarme. 

Kayik, a light shallow boat used on the Bosphonu (see Sect. I.^ 
Constantinq>l^. 

feuIeA, a slave. 

Juftofi, a title of the Saltan. 

Khtm^ an inn or house for travellen. 

Kkcu^f the keeper of a khan. 

Khari^\ a cH^kation tax, paid only by the rajrahs or noa-MuasulBian 
subjects. 

Khalifa a title of the Sultan, meaning vicar or successor of the Prophet. 

Kkalva^ a sweetmeat of which tlM Tvaka are very fond, made of 
almonds, hooey, and perfumes, and sold in the streets by men, thence 
called khalvc^, 

Khabfeiu^ an order of dervishes. 

Khaka$nrbaM^ the head of the Jewish community in Constantinople. 

Khaiibf a functionary of the mosque, of the second order, who reads 
the Friday prayer {khautbeh). 
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KhoBsa, the gnard, one of the six diTisions of the army. 

Khodja^ a teacher ; an officer in the navy. 

Kiutiby a writer, copyist, or secretary ; Bath-'kiattb^ chief registrar 
of a court of Uw. 

Kiaya^ master, steward, lieutenant ; head of a corporation of artisans. 
Kiaya-hey^ formerly the titte of the minister of the interior ; Kapu' 
kiaya^ the representative at court of each governor of a province. 

KiUeh^ the point to which a Moslem tarns when at prayer. 

Kiervan^ a caravan ; Kvtrvan-haM^ leader of a caravan ; Kiervan* 
Bcrai (caravanserai), an inn or khan. 

Kiiehf a purse of 500 piastres. 

Kitmetf predestination, fate. 

Kitaby a hook ; 'Kftab'khan^ a library. 

Kodjoy an elder ; Kodjorbatihs the delegates of mnnidpalities, muni- 
cipal magistrates. 

Konaky a town-house, as opposed to ynZt, a country-house. 

Koran^ or Kur*<my knowledge ; " the book,*' par exceUmce, 

Kurhan^bairam^ the feast or sacrifices, celebrated by rejoicings, pro- 
cessions, and illuminations. 

Xtfmm, a port or harbour ; Liman mm, port-admiral ; Xtmon octosat, 
the tribunal of maritime commerce. 

Liva or Sandjiik (lit. flag or ftomiStinQ, a subdivision of an eyalet 
(see Ey<de€) ; a brigadier-general. 

Mabein^ the interior of the palace ; Jliaheivy't, a chamberlain, an 
officer of &e household. 

McMoffi, female tale-tellers who attend private houses for hire. 

Medjidiih, a new coin ; an order or decoration ; so named alter the 
present Sultan. 

MejlUy a council ; M^iai khan^ the privy ooundl ; Mefliti vaZbt, 
the council of state. 

Meidan^ an open square or piece of ground ; At-rneidani^ the ancient 
hippodrome, now the norse-market ; Et-metdani^ the provision-market ; 
Xjk-meidaniy the archery-ground. 
. Medreniy superior schools attached chiefly to the great mosques. 

MekUb, school in general ; a primary or elementaiy public schooL 

Mektebi ruMUyek^ secondary or upper public school. 

Mufidf a small mosque or oratory. These have neither a sheikh nor 
a khattb attached to them. 

Mevieviety a superior court, of which there are twenty-four. 

Mir alaif colonel of a regiment. 

Mtmar agha^ superintendent of public buildings. 

MevUvUy spinning dervishes. 

McUahy a member of that division of the IJlema whose function is 
the administration of justice ; a judge of one of the superior courts. 

Modem. See Idam, 

Mcukhtar^ the mayor or head of a district (nahiyeK), 

Mousahiby an eunuch of the Seraglio. 

MuayMUhy the ceremony of the Sultan's levee which follows the 
Bairam. 
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Muderru^ profesaon, memben of tho second degree of the order of 
UlenuL 

MuoBum^ ioferior officers of the mosques, who from the minarets 
call to prayer. 

Mudir^ the head or administrator of a caza (aee Caza). 

Mufti^ an interpreter of the law ; a member of tlio Ulema of the same 
degree as the muderris. 

Munedjim bashi, the chief astrologer, one of the first officers of the 
Seraglio frequently consulted by the Sultan. No public work is under- 
taken unless he declares the stars to be propitious. 

Mtdazim (an aspirant), the lowest rank of the order of Ulema ; a 
lieutenant in the army. 

Muthir^ a title borne by ministers of state ; a privy ooundllor ; a 
field-marshal in the army. 

MuMBeUn^ the goyemor of a city. 

MtuUd^ an apostate from Islanusm. 

Nahiyd^ a subdiyision of a caza, composed of villages and hamlets. 

NatnaZf the Moslem prayer recited five times a day. 

N^er^ a soldier. ^ 

N%than^ a deooration worn by both dvil and military officers, distin-. 
goishing their several ranks. 

Nwna^ the regular tioc^ 

Oda^ chamber. 

Oda^M^ue, a female slave of the harem. 

Ordou^ a camp, a coff§ d^armSe, The Turkish army is divided 
into six ordous, at the head of each of which is a field-marshal 
(fMuhir). 

Offium^ta, the name by which the Turks dengnate themselves -(tee 
* Turk,' post). 

Fa$iayir, a fair. The chief furs Of Turkey are those of Tenidyeh" 
Vardar and Serret, in Macedonia, the former held 8rd Dec for 22 days, 
and the latter on 2lst March for 8 or 4 weeks ; Okri (May 3rd), Varna 
(May 23rd^ PhU^spMai (Aug. S7thX and EM Agra (Nov. lOthl 
eoch of whidi lasts a mrtnight ; and those of Tatar Btutari (Sept l&m), 
and TMUadtk (Nov. 6th), which last 10 days. 

Pcudia (from the Persian words '' Fk-shah ** — ^vioeroyX * title of 
dignity, properly military, which always follows the name : the word 
idone, without a name, designates th« grand vizier : the viceroy or 
governor of a province. 

Patnma^ the vice-admiral of the fleet ; the vu9e-«dmiral*s flag-ship. 

Bakif an ardent spirit ; a liqueur. 

RamoMon^ the nin^ month of the Turkish year, in which falls the 
fast of 28 days of that name, the Mohammedan Lent. 

Bayahi^ the non-Mussulman subjects of the Sultau. 

Sedift the reserve, into which Turkish soldiers are enrolled affcer 6 
years* active service. It forms a second army when called out peri- 
odically, and correaponda to the landwehr of Germany. 

JReUt chief ; captain of a ahip. 

JteatNi^ a prophet. 
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Siala^ an ancient title borne by 8 of the Turkish rear-admiralB ; the 
rear-ndmirars ship. 

Bickabdar aaha : his duty is to assist the Sultan to mount on hone- 
back and to hold his stirrup. 

jRidful, a term applied to high ministers of state and others of rank 
and influence. 

Btahvet, a present in former tiroes generally, and now unfortunately 
sometimes, made to judges and influential official persons whose favour 
is sought. It is to these what bttkihish is to inferiors. 

RumUi, Rumelia, the name by which the Turks designate their 
European territories, as distinguished from the Asiatic (Anatoli). 

BoJeka^ a water-carrier. He wears a leathern belt round his body, to 
which he suspends his buokets, and perambulates the streets with a 
cap in his hand offering the precious element to the publia 

Santyak (lit. flas), a distnct, a subdiyision of an eyalet ; Sanc^ak 
therifft the imperial standard. 

sSffif^ sabre ; 8a^ifji^ the military. 

Bayuih^ a wandering derrish. 

£^iaiM, oommonly Saymana^ mounted i)olioe. 

Bdam^ health ; a salutation. 

SdamUk^ a saloon ; the apartments of the men, as distinguished from 
the Aot^sfn. 

Semsd^ a convention; not, according to Turks, having the same 
solemn form as a treatv. 

iSens/'— vulgarly, scAn/— a banker ; most of them axe Aimenian* 

Beraiy the palace ; seraglio. 

Skehod^ a martyr. 

BMkk^ among the Turics, is a title of respect applied to a learned or 
holy man ; the superior of an order of dervishes. 

BhekerjU^ sellen of sweetmeats, of whom many are seen in the streets. 

Shet^iat or Sher^i^ the Mohammedan religious and civil law, as dis- 
tniguished from the JTanoim. 

Bipahi^ ancient feudal cavalry, now displaced by the Bashi Bosuks. 

Sofia or Soukhta^ a student of a medresseh, educating for the degree 
of moufastm. 

iSMiftas&t, a rural policeman. 

BUmbid or Intamboi, a corruption of the Greek words tJir T^r «ixi», 
Oonstantanople ; StamM^admiy the chief judgo, and SkmUnA^mkdi^ 
the chief of the police of Constantinople. 

SuduTf a superior court of law, next in degree to the am-odam. 

iSttttna, tradition, Uie highest religious authority after the Koran ; 
Sttnnit or Sunniiei^ the oruiodoz, as distinguished from tne sectarian 
^Shra$ 8hiite$) followers of AIL 

Suvarif the official name of the captain of a ship of war. 

Tandur^ the Turkish substitute for a fireplace, consisting of a wooden 
frame in which is a copper vessd full of duunoal, the whole being 
covered with wadded coveriets. 

Tanzimai^ the reformed system of govenment introduced by Sultan 
Mahmoud. 
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Tartkhf the annals of the Turkish empire, written hy the imperial 
historiographers, embracing its history from the rise of (he monarchy 
to the present time. 

TcUar^ a courier. 

Talak^ the repudiation of a wife by her husband, as distin^iished from 

Te/rik, a divorce by mutual consent^ or pronounced by the jiroper 
authority at the instance of the wife. 

J^ekiyehy a Mohammedan monastcty. 

Tenaneh, the Turkish admiralty. 

TcMkereh^ a passport. 
. Terno^t, nail-cutter. 

Terfvman^ an interpreter, dragoman. 

Tao-kandif the ordnance*o(lice ; also the caniioa*foiiiidTy. 

Iwarakif a baaar composed of streets of sho[)s for the sale of 
▼aluaUes. 

TVAottsMaaftt, a seijeant-major. 

Tthiboukf a pipe ; tshibaukfi^ a pipe-seller ; also the senrant who 
lights them. 

IVii/Uikf a farm, an estate in the oountiy. 

nhokadan. Imperial pages. 

Ikrbehj a tomb, mausoleum. 

Ikirkf a rustic or clown ; hence the European Turks never use this 
word to designate themselves, but apply it to the Tarkomans and other 
tribes of Central Asia. (^See Osmanli.) 

Ulema (lit. a learned man). An uerarohical body, at the head of 
which is the 8heikh-ul-Islam. It comprises within it all the iudgea 
(mollahs, cadis, nayibs), the interpreters of the law (muftis), and some 
functionaries of public wonAiip (dieikhs and-4hatibs). It consists of 
three grades, via., 1st. McUalu or moUahMmakn^ from whose number 
are seleicted the caai-askers of Rumili and Anatoli, and the chief mollahs 
of certain prindpal cities : 2nd. Muierriiy from whom are chosen the 
oidiuary mollahs, the muftis, and the sheikhs : and 8rd. MmdazimB 
(omdidates), from whom are taken the cadis, nayibs, and kbatibs. 
The imams, and the inferior minbters of worship^ are not members 
of the Ulema. 

Uihr, a tax equal to one tenth of the produce, formerly paid by the 
possessors of land. 

Vakomf^ property consecrated to the mosques, or to institutioos of 
piety and benevolenoe, said to amount to neariy a third of the landed 
property of the empire. 

FoZi, viceroy, governor-general of an eyotlet. His power is very great. 
He is tnisted bv a grand council (mejlici kebir). 

Vciid^ mother ; Valideh SuZton, the Sultan's mother. 

Viuvode^ a title given to the Princes of Wallachia and Moldavia. 

Verfu^ an income-tax pdd by all classes with few excqitions. 

Vvtir (lit. borden-bearer), a title of honour, somewhat below that of 
mttf&tr. 

WahdbUf the Protestants of Islaimsm. 

Talij a summer residence, a country house. 
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Tcuikmak^ a yeil of white muslin worn by Tarkish ladles, which 
fastens under the chin. It entirely conceals the features, and leaves 
an opening for the eyes. 

y/mt, science ; y/mt-«ai/, grammar ; ylmirbeyan^ rhetoric, &c 

Tuz-bcuhif a captain in the army. 

Zadeh^ son. 

Zahteytk^ lK>lice. 

n. Turkish Vooabui.aby : OssxRVATiosrs ok tbk Lahouags. 

EaDdaimaH(m9 ai»d 8ahiiaU(m». 

Salaam^ peaoe or welfare. — Salaam Akikum^ peace be vnto yon, or 
meperitv and welfare attend you. The reply is, Aleikum Salaam.'^ 
Then follow — 

** Khoth sfMin^Se/ai ffMin,"* "Welcome." 

" Eimi-nnu effendim r ' " Are you well, Sir t ** 

<«itt^nu eimir "Are you in good spirits?" 

**MaaSaUahr " In the name of God T often used also in the senee 
of the Latin expression " Dii avert! te omen.** 

" IntkaUah ! ** " Please God I " This is the only affirmative ezpres* 
sion to be obtained from a Turk, even when he intends to comply with 
your wish. 

" AUah Kerim,** " God is great and merciful I" 

** Wallah BiOahn** 

« Staferinahr " God forbid ! " 

" BakaUum,'' " We shall see ! " 

After drinking, the bystanden salute you with — 

« Afiet'Otam,*' « May it do you good I " 
" AHah-raz-oUun,*' " May God meet you ! " 

It is a somewhat striking uroof of the religious tenden<7 of Islamism, 
and its direct reference on sJl occasions to we Deity, that its followen 
have no colloquial term signifying " Thank you." Its place is supplied 
amongst the Turks by 

" Shukur AUahr-^** Ev-AUaJr-^** AUah ras-<?2Mm"— 'M2ZtiA (ereM 
vernn,*'— " May God rewaid you"—" Praise be to God "— " May God 
receive you," &c. ; terms by which they express their gratitude for 
favoure conferred on them. 

" Haidee,** " Chahuk^** — the usual expressions used to hasten any 
one, your surrudji (postilion) for instance, signifying "quick," 
" make haste." 

" Oroiuh,** piastre. 

" Kai$h Grauth f "— " How many inastres ?" or " what is the price ?" 

" LarAUah-^nah-AUaJ^Mohammed rt9(nd AUaK"^ " There is but one 
God, aud Mahomet is his prophet.' 
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Turkish Words tisetl Geographically* 

Akj white. Kdi^ Tillaga. Kaya^ rock. 

Kara, black. Sheher, town. Tash, stone. 

Su, water. Maden^ mine. Kapu^ gate. 

/>(i^A, mountein. 7'<7>^, hill. iSemi, palace. 

OM^ lake. />«reA, valley. Kopri^ bridge. 

Jrmak, river. i o{, road. AgcUshy tree* 

For a very uaeful Vocabulary of Turkish and English in a portable 
form« the traveller is referred to * Words and Phrases.* London, 1854. 
Published by Clowes and Sons. 

Ob$ervtUions on the IMtith Limguage* 

It has been thought useful to supply the traveller with a brief sketdi 
of the mechanism of the Tuf kish language, such as may assist him in 
understanding what he hears, and in ap{iying any words which he 
niay pick up; although in the limited space at our disi^osal it is 
impoesible adequately to explain the peculiar inverted structure, both 
grammatical and syntactical, which distinguishes the Turkish from all 
Eastern and Western languages, and is onlv paralleled in ite kindred 
tongues of Northern Europe and Oentral Asia, llie knowledge of the 
names of some familiar objects and of the conunonest verbs here afforded 
may, however, it is hoped, prove of advantage to many, and may 
eacourage a few to prosecute a study not wholly useless. 

It may be observed generally, t&at the Turkish language is very 
much intermixed witii Arabic and Persian. It is expressive, soft, and 
musical, not difficult to speak, but not easily written. Its construction 
b artificial and laboured. The Turkidi chanusters are, with some slight 
difference, the same as the Arabic and Persian. They are written from 
the right to the left, in an oblique direction. The favourite books of 
the Turks are those on law and theology. Printing was introduced at 
Ckmstentinople in the sixteenUi century ; but the copies of the Eoian 
are still chiefly multiplied in manuscript. 

The Turks have several styles of writing, each used for difierent pur^ 
poses: suoh are the netsiZ;, the foundation of all the others, and in which 
are transcribed copies of the Koran and other sacred books ; the dwanif 
for firmans and official documente ; the rik% for oidinary co r respond- 
enoe ; and several others. 

In the foregoing list all consonante are to be pronounced as in English, 
g always hard, and ch always soft, as in gid and ehureh ; h and g before 
the soft vowel e, ^ ti, eu, are mouiffls, that is, they have a slight aound 
of t after them ; thus, giUal^ pretty, is pronounced as written by the 
French, guiiUal. 

When p, <, ife, and g occur at the end of syllables or words, and, in 
the process of inflection or conjugatiou, any addition is made, they be- 
come, for euphony's sake, 5, d^ y, and gh respectively, as^ go ; gider, 
he goes ; ix^ng^ a cap ; kaJpaghi^ his cap ; gd^ek^ one who b coming 
(venturus) ; gekfegim^ I am coming. We have observed that one m 
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the chief causes of an Englishnlan's unintelligibilitj in speaking a 
foreign language is his inattention to the proper pronunciation of the 
letter r. 'Iiiis one character in English represents two distinct sounds, 
one initial, as in ring^ when it is a consonant ; another, medial or final, 
as in h&m, ew, when it is a semi-vowel — a fact hitherto ignored by our 
grammarians. This semi-vocalic sound does not exist in foreign 
languages (except in Sanscrit and Illyrian, where it is recognized as a 
distinct vowel), and accordingly the consonantal sound should be care- 
fullv pronounced : tlius, /ertiuiA, an order, should not be made to rhyme 
with our word $ermont if meant to be understood by a Turk, but with 
'* fAerv, man^** as an Irishman would pronounce it. DiflSoalties in 
foreign languages may often be usefully illustrated and explained by 
our own provincial peculiarities. An Irishman will observe this rule 
instinctively. Gh is pronounced, when initial, like plain g; when 
medial or final, it becomes slightly guttural, and indeed it is then hardly 
sounded at all, as agha^ doghni, pronounced a% do*ru. The vowels 
are pronounced as in Italian, t and u being short, as in pin and JntU^ 
not as in machine and pnuie ; U and eu, like the French u and eu ; y, 
as a vowel, has a peculiar thick sound between t' and u, well known in 
some Slavonic dialects, but a stranger to those of Western Europe. Oftre 
should be taken not to confound it with i. The accent should always be 
placed by the English leamer on the last pliable, as is done bv the Greeks 
and Armenians, though this practice is ccmdemned bv the Turks as 
barbarous, while they themselves accent all the syllables of a word 
equally, so that there is no special accent on any one. We still recom- 
mend it as a rule likely to counteract the infallible tendency of an 
Englishman, if left to himself, to accent the penultimate, and slur over 
all the other syllables, and as being observed by a large proportion of 
those with whom he will have to do. 

There is, practically speaking, no definite article in Turkish, though, 
as shown below, inflection will often supply its place. The indefinite, 
a or OR, is expressed, as in some other languages, by hir (one). 

The various relations of nouns expressed in other languages by prs- 
positk>ns or by cases, are, in Turkish, represented by a set of mxes, 
which differ from cases in the fact that they are simply attached to, 
wiUiout being incorporated with, their noun. For instance, we cannot 
conceive a separately existing word domin in Latin detadied from a 
case ending in im^ a, fta ; yet this exists in Turkish, and the word is 
quite independent of its affix. These affixes are as follows, with the 
old names of cases for convenience-sake :— 

' Oenitive (oQ, m, yn, tin, tin — after a vowel, nin^ mfn^ nUn^ nun. 

Dative ^to, for), a, e ^ y^ 

Accusative •', y, S, « yi, yii, yu. 

Ablative Tfrom), dan^ den. 

Locative (at, inj^ e2a, de. 

Associative, or instrumental (with), la, le, or lan^ len» 

It will be observed that each affix is written with different vowels ; 
this arises from a peculiarity of the Turkish system of sounds called 
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the ** harmoiiy of voweU,*' which it as follows : — the vowels are di- 
vided into two classes, which may respectively be called soft and bard, 
there being four of each, and every soft vowel having its oorresiioiiding 
hard one. They are a, y, o, u, hard ; and c, •, cti^ m, soft. Very few 
words contain two vowels of opposite classes, and the use of all affixes 
is regulated by tire character of the vowels of the root. Tliis most im* 
portiuit nilosliould always be borne in mind, as applying to all increases 
of the root, whether in nouns, pronouns, or verbs. Such a word as 
gUdamUh is impossible to the mouth of a Turk, who would pronoimce 
it ffoidamo6th. Thus adam makes adamyn^ the a in the root being liard ; 
6 being soft, aherbei makes therbeiin ; geuz^ gemzun ; and tcp^ Ic^^nm. 

The plural is formed by adding 2ar or for to the rooU The affixes 
are joined to this for the plural cases ; thus, adafnlar^ adandarjfn. 

Adjectlver are indeclinable, and always precede the qualified sub- 
stantive, as g&zd hairy f a pretty woman ; and guisdkarynynj not giMSn 
karynyn^ of a pretty woman. 

The numerals, cardinal and ordinal, do not make the noun plural, •• 
yus adam^ not yuM adanUar, 

The personal pronouns, Am, 9enf o, take special affixes to make them 
posaessive ; thus, henim^ fenm, anun. These, again, when declensioii 
IS necessary, take the affixes of case as above given ; thus, ev, a house ; 
evtm, my house ; wimden, from my house. After a vowel, the peases- 
sive • or « of the Mi person becomes t*, sy, ni, or sti, aeoordin^ to the 
character of the preceding vowel ; thus, Axnni, a gate ; Aopusfi, his gate ; 
and hapuMuna, to his sate ; na and ni being used for a and • in the 
dative and accusative of the 2nd person possessive. 

Tliers is no relative pronoun in Turkish, its absence being supplied 
by a most complioaited oonstnictaon, with a verbal gerund taking the 
possessive affixes. By Franks and native Christians the interrogatives 
are corruptly used for relatives, and may be imitated by the banner ; 
as adam ki geurduM^ the man whom I saw ; ne Moman gddwn, when I 
came —literally, what time I came ? 

. In Turkish, when the idea of possession has to be expressed, the 
object possessed always takes the 8rd personal possessive affix, the 
possessor taking the genitive termination; thus, paahamyti evi^ the 
M8ha*s house, not pamanyn ev ; katrvnyn gemu^ the woman^s eye, not 
katynyn geuM: literally translated, these words mean — ^the pasha his 
house, the woman her ^ye ; rsminding us of our own **fbr Christ his 
sake ;** or the Latin ** suo sibi glsdio hunc jugulo.** 

The observing of this rule forms one of the chief difficulties in Turkish. 
The genitive affile is only added when we in English would uss the 
definitive artitde, whose want is thus supi^ied by mflection ; fotha evi 
and kary geuxu, without the genitive, mean a pasha's house, as distinct 
from any other kind of house ; a woman*k eye, as distinct from a man's ; 
where ptuha and hary may be considered as adjectives, qualifying and 
describing the object rather than as implying po ssess ion. 

The v«b has its infinitive in mefc, or mdk, declinable like a noim. 
Its root, or simplest form, is the imperative. The tensss are mostiy 
formed by adding person-endings to participles, which Utter are capsUe 
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of being used separately. An example is given : — ^, oome thou ; gelir 
(a se^Mirable present indefinite participle), one who comes ; geHr^im^ gdir^ 
sen, gdir^ gelir-iz, geHr-siniZf gdir-lerf I, thou, ho, we, you, they, come ; 
gdiyur (a separable present definite participleX one actually coming ; 
gdiyur-iniy geHyur-sen^ &c. ; gel^ejek (a separable definite future par- 
ticiple! one about to come ; gd-efegim, gd-'^tkien^ gd^efek^ gd^efeyiz^ 
gdifefotiniz, gd-fjMer, I, thou, he, &c., will come. The past definite 
i8<;r^ '•dimy'din^'di^'dik^^iniZj'diUry I, thou, he, &c., came; this is 
not a seiMirable participle. The past indefinite, gehniahf one who has 
oome, is a separable participle ; gelmuh-im^ 'Men^gdmiah^ -it^ •itniii, -lor, 
I, thou, he, &c., have oome. The optative, present and past, gdegim 
and gdeg'idim, I may and I might oome ; the person-endings are retpeo- 
tively as in gdirim and gddim. The conditional is gd-um^ ^ssn, -teft, 
•sei, -aeniz^ 'Bder^ if I, thou, he, &c., come. The imperative is gd^ gd-^m^ 
gd^m^ gd-itij gdrnnUr, oome thou, let him oome, let us come, oome 
ye, let them oome. 

For a verb whose root has a hard vowel, of course the endings must 
also be used with hard vowels, as bak, look ; bak-arym^ I look ; duVf 
stop ; dururttm^ I stop. 

The negative verb, which has a separate conjugation, is formed by 
the iDsertioQ of an fi», under euphonic rules, before its person-endings. 
We merely give one or two examples, as being irregular and in most 
common use : gdmez^ he comes not ;— ^nu^— do not oome. For verbs 
with hard vowels the syllable is natundly ma, and not me. 

An € or an a, acoortung to the vowels of the root, placed before the 
file or mo, chans^ the negative verb to one expressing impossibilitv ; 
thus, gdmem, I come not ; gdemem, I cannot come. This admirable 
mechanism of the verb is followed throughout with the most perfect 
regularity; and tliere are reflective, causative, reciprocal, and other 
derived conjugations, which are formed in a similar manner by intro- 
ducing different monosyllables. 

An intenogative verb is made by the addition of mi, my, mic, or mu, 
after the endings, as gddinmi, didst thou come ? It precedes, however, 
instead of following the endings -tm^ -«eA, ^m, -tdm, as ^ele;elb-m»*fs, 
are we conuniE ? 

TinB particle can be added to nouns, or all other parts of speeoh, •• 
well a9 to verbfl^ and serves to specify the question as belonging empha- 
tically to the word to which it is joined. This is a great convenience, 
which is unknown to other languages, except the Russiiai, lUvrian, and 
partially the Latin. The working of the principle is beautinil ; thus, 
•en iBiambolagUdin'mif did you go to Stambul ? sen mi ukmboh gitdin, 
was it you who went to Stambul? $m utambokhmi ot^m, was it to 
Stambul you went? 

A simple verb may, therefore, have six forms— an afiOurmative, negfi- 
tive, impossible, and an interrogative of each. But Uie diflBoulty is 
more apparent tiian real, as the person-endmgs are simple and never 
VMV, the tenses few, and the root itself is never changed or disguised. 

The ooDstmctipn of sentences follows the inverted <»der| as in Latin^ 
the verb always closing the phrase. 
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The travollcr who wishes to obtain any further insist into the 
language on the spot is especially recommended to learn what he can 
as colloquially as possible, rather than by taking lessons from a Juxjffdt 
or professional master, who will prove completely wedded to a defective 
routine system of teaching, and rarely knows anything of JBuropean 
languages. Let him avoid encumbering and embarrassing his brain by 
any attempt at formally studying the literary Turkish, which will only 
create inextricable connision, and, even if learnt, would be quite useless 
for conversational purposes, a great proportion of the words used in the 
written language being quite unknown to the middle and Christian 
classes. A small and popular 'Turkish Grammar' is published by 
Burkhardt Barker. 1854. 

Such works as RedkoumH G^fYunmor— excellent though they be as 
specimens of grammatical criticism— are only for the advanced student. 
If a copy of ViguierH Qrammar (published about 1752) csn be met with, 
its arousing dialogues, in which scenes of Turkish life are sketched 
dramatically, and ita useful vocabulary^ ¥rill affcird great diversion as 
well as advantage. 

0. ThB GbBBU, the ABMENIAmiy Ac 

Short accounts of the various races which form the heterogeneous 
population of the Ottoman empire will be found in the Introductions to 
Sections II. and HI. 

For an account of the (heeks, of which rMe about 2 millions are still 
subjects of the Porte, see Handbockfar Oroeee, Like the Greeks, the 
ArmeMonM are found dispersed throu^K>ut Turkey, especially in the 
larger towns, and it may be useful to prefix some remsxks concerning 
that race. 

The Armenians derive their iouroe and name from the ancient 
kingdom of Armenia, which was bounded on the north b^ Geo^a 
and the CSaucasus, on the south by IKarbektr and Kurdistsn, and 
extended westward to the Euphrates, and eastward neariy to the 
Caspian. Shah Abbas oonouered and laid it waste in the seven* 
teenth century; and since their general dtsperskm at that period, the 
people are found in all nations throughout the Levant. Their total num- 
ber has been said to be neariy two millions, of whom about one millioii 
are under the sway of Turkey, and the remainder distributed through 
Russia, Persia, and India. A fow, in the pursuit of gain and oom- 
merofl^ have been found in Africa ; and some travellers have asserted 
that at least 10,000 are engaged in Uie same purraits through Hungary 
and Poland. In the Turkish empire they enjoy great privileses, are tM 
principal money-brokers, and have almost a monopoly of muoi lucrative 
trade. 

Armenia, though it has long since been e£hoed from the list of inde- 
pendent nations, was Ions governed either by native princes, or 1;^ 
▼assals of the Assyrian and rersian monarchs. It subsequently became 
the theatre of lengthy strug^ between the Romans and Persians; in 
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the thirteenth ocntury it was overrun by the Moguls ; and at the pre- 
sent day is divided, in unequal portions, between Turkey, Bussia, and 
Persia. Physically the country forms an elevated plateau, from which 
the princi{«l mountains, rivers, and valleys of western Asia diverge. 
Its plains rise to 7000 feet above the sea, and Uie peak of Mount 
Ararat, now in the Russian territory, reaches 17,260 feet. The climate 
is variable and severe in winter, as dcscribe«l by Xenofihon. The reli- 
gion of the Armenians is Christianity, of the heresy of Eutyches, which 
was condemned by the council of Ghalcedon, held a.d. 451. It admita 
only a divine nature in Christ. In matters of ceremony it bears a 
reeemblance to the Greek Church, but the two sects bate each other 
cordially. About 15,000 Armenians acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Roman pontiff. I'he others are under the jurisdiction of ttiree 
Patriarchs, — one of Utch-miasin (in ErivanX another of Sis (in 
Gilicia), and the tiiird of Ahthamar (on an island of Lake Van, in 
Turkish Armenia). The Armenian patriarchates of Jerusalem and 
Constantinople were created by the Sultan, and the Patriarchs are 
nominated by him. They are, therefore, distrusted by the Armenians, 
and possess a more nominal than real authority. The Armenians have 
monasteries, fasto, and many of the customs of the Greek Church. The 
language of thispieople is thdr original tongue, which it is veiy difficult 
to learn : many of themselves are not well acquainted with it. It is 
harsh, overloaded with consonants, and intermixed with Turkbh, Arabic, 
and other words ; but belongs mainly, like the people themselves, to an 
Indo-Germanic stock. There are Armenian printing-presses at Con- 
stantinople and elsewhere — especially in the Armeman Convent at 
Venice, familiar to travellers in Italy. The dialect used by the Ar- 
menians in their intercourse with foreigners is the lingua fiunea 
spoken throush tiie East, but many of them converse in Frendi and 
Italian. In i£eir domestic manners they are Oriental, reseired to the 
Franks, muffling their women when abroad, but not prohibiting their 
oonverse with men on festival occasions. As the cypress is allowwi onlr 
to Moslems, the graves of tiie Armenians are adorned by the terebinth 
or turpentine tree. The souls of the dead are believed to pass to a place 
of oonsdoosness, without pain or pleasure ; and jprayers are offered for 
their deliverance from this Joyless, though not pamful, steto. 

p. Skxtor ov Ottoiiak Hxbtobt ; Statistics of teb Empibs, &c 

The rapid rise of the Ottoman powft is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the history of the world. Othman, or Osman, who gave 
nis name to the pe(^le and the dynasty, was a Turkish chieftain, who 
earlv in the fourteenth century established himself at Brusa, under the 
shadow of the ^thynian Olympus. In leas than 300 yean from that 
period his successors had swept away the remains of the Saracenic and 
Roman empires, seating theinselves on the thrones of the Caliphs at 
Bagdad, and (^ the derars at Constantinople, extending their oonqueste 
far beyond the Danube, the Nile, and the Euphrates, and dictating 
peace at the gates of Viennaand of Ispahan. The decay of the religious^ 
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RQd political fanaticism of the rarly Ottomans, which was directed by a 
remarkable succession of able princes, great legislators as well as great 
warriors, and the rapid progress of the European nations in the arts of 
war, at length drove back the tide of Turkish conquest, and the Sultan 
has now become the proi6y6 instead-of the scourge and terror of the 
West. But, with tlio exception of Greece, and a few other districts 
now virtually independent, his dominions still embrace nearly all those 
wide regions in Europe, Asia, and Africa, which, on the division of the 
old Roman empire, were assigned to the Emperors of the East. 

Very different estimates have been formed of the real extent and 
population of this vast country, and neither is known with any approach 
to precision. All *' numbering of the people*' has in every asB been 
viewed with jealousy in the East, and is connected in the ideaa of 
Orientals with poll-taxes, conscriptions, and other disagreeable assoda* 
tions. The population of the Ottoman empire has been calculated to 
range /rom 20 to 30 mittioMy of which rather more than moiety 
belongs to the European provinces. 

The Turkish authorities compute the population of the whole empire 
at 35,350,000, of which number 15,500,000 are in the European, 
16,050,000 in the Asiatic, and 3,800,000 in the African provinces. In 
this total are included the populations of the tributary provinces of 
Moldavia, WalUchia, and Servia, and of Egypt and Tunis, which 
tosether amount to 8,200,000 ; so that the number of the immediate 
sabjects of the Sultan is reduced to 27,150,000. The population above 
assigned to the Asiatic and African provinces does not include the Arabs 
and Negroes, who inhabit the country between Bagdad and^Meoca, and 
beyond Nubia, Kordofan, and Feszan, or the nomadic Kurds, whose 
aggregate number is estimated at between 3 and 4 millions. 

These numbers, though not strictly accurate, may be considered as 
approximating pretty closely to the truth ; since they are the result, of 
the general Coisus taken in 1644, when Riza Pasha, then Minister of 
War, re-organized the Turkish army. 

Not more than one-fonrth of the population of European Turkey is 
Mohammedan ; whereas in Asia this proportion is exactly reversed, not 
more than ono-fonrth of the population of Asiatic Turkey bttnff 
Christian. An approximation to the real number of inhabitants of each 
country will be given under distinct heads. ^See Special InirodueHona 
to Sections II. and III.) The population of Constantinople itself 
amonnts to considerably more than half a million. 

T)iephy$ioal geography of European Turkey affords a study of great 
interest. Its various chains of mountains are branches of the great 
Alpine system ; but none of their summits reach so great an elevation 
as those of Armenia and Kurdistan in Asiatic Turkey — ^seldom exceed- 
ing 8000 feet, whereas seme of the peaks of the Armenian mountains 
veSoh 12,000 feet. The mountainous districts are intersected both in 
Europe and Aria by plains and valleys of great beauty and fertility. 
In an empire extending through neariy 20 degrees of latitude and more 
than 30 degrees of longitude, and poosessing every variety of elevation, 
exposure, and sml, there must necessarily be the greatest variety of 
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climate, Henoe too the natural productions embrace every variety 
from those of the tropics to those of Switzerland. Bears, wolves, 
lynxes, jackals, and other beasts and birds of prey — as well as deer, 
wild swine, and game of all kinds — ^abound in the mountains and forests 
throughout the Ottoman empire. 

Pf^erty was distributed in Turkey originally much on the same 
system of military tenure as in western Europe under the feudal r^me. 
But great ameliorations have been effected during the present century. 
The land is generally farmed by the cultivators on the mitayer system. 
Agriculture is everywhere in a primitive state ; but the native manu' 
/ac<ttivs— especially those of carpets, silks, sword-blades, ico, — ^have 
attained a considerable excellence. 

Chvemment^ <^.— Chateaubriand said of the Turkish goyemment 
that it was "an absolute despotism, tempered by regicide.*' The 
tanzimatf or refonned system of 1839, however, corrected a multi- 
tude of ^abuses ; and when, freed from the interference of Russian 
intrigue, it shall have been carried fully into effect in all parts of 
the empire, the subjects of the Porte, whether Moslems or Bayahs 
(•*. e. non-Hussulmans), will have little practioal oppression to com- 
plain of. A considerable share of local or municipal liberty is, and 
always has been, possessed by the village communities, in spite of tiie 
despotism of the supreme government. In a work of this kind it is 
impossible to give even an adequate outline of the eivQ and reUgiou» 
tngtituttovOf lawe, taoceSj &c., of Turkey. Compendious and accurate 
information on all these heads will be found in M*CuUoch*8 OeogngpMoal 
Dictionary^ Art. The Ottoman Expibb. 
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SECTION L 

CONSTANTINOPLE, THE BOSPHOBUS, THE 

HELLESPONT. 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 

1. Inttvduetory Historical Sketchy <fic. — 2. Stea$nenf dx. 

1. Historical Sketch, &c. 

CoMSTAMTiNOPLE, the capiul of the Byxmntine and Ottoman Empires, 
was founded a.d. 330, partly on tlie site of the ancient Bysantium, by 
Constantine the Great, when he determined to remore the seat of gorem- 
ment from the banks of the Tiber. The modem European name preserves 
the memory of the first emperor of the East. The Turl^ish latambul, or 
Siambulf is a corruption of the Greek th tiiv ^riXtv, 

Ancient Byzantium was situated on the extremity of the promontory, 
and where the Seraglio now stands. The modem city, like the ancient 
mistress of the world, coTcrs seTen low hills, rising one abore another 
beldnd the site of Byzantium. No city in the worid can boast so magni- 
ficent a position ; commanding the naTigation between the Suxine and the 
Mediterranean, and the couTcrffing shores of Europe and Ana, it nnites 
the advantages of security and great fkcilities for trade with tiie most 
strULing scenery. Nature lias eridently intended it for the centre of a great 
monarchy. 

The foundation of Byzantium is ascribed to the Megarians in B.C. 667, a 
few years later than its n^ghbour Chalcedon. It was placed at the apex of 
the triangular promontoiy which &ces the shores of Asia, and meets the 
waters of the Bosphorus : and tradition asserted that an oracle had directed 
the first colonists to buila their new city ** opposite to tbe land of the bUnd** 
—in allusion to the superiority of this site to that of Chalcedon. Its 
position in all ages made Byzantium of great importance, and its possession 
was fiercely contested by the Persians, Spartans, and Athenians. In b.c. 
340, the Athenians, urired on by Demosthenes, helped to defend the ci^ 
against Philip of Maoedon, who was at last forced to retire. During this 
memorable uege, on a dark night, when the Macedonians were on the point 
of canying the town by assault, a light is said to have appou^ed in the 
hearens, and to haTo rcTealed their danger to the inhabitants. The 
Ckescemt, which is found on Byzantine coins, and which was adopted by 
the Ottomans as their device after the capture of Constantinople, is sup* 
posed to commemorate this portent. 

It is utterly beyond the scope of a work like the present to draw more 
than a very uight sketch of Um strange vicissitudes which this celebrated 
.^ty has undergone. It fell under the power of Rome, with the rest of the 
Grecian world, before the Christian era, and was made the seat of empire 
by Constantine in ajdw 330, as stated above. Justinian, a.d. 5S7-565, 
enriched and beautified the city. In 616 it was besieged by Chosroes ; and 
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in 626 by the Persians and Avars. In 668 the Arabs, for the first time, 
attacked Constantinople, but were liaiHcd by the strenph of its walls and 
the strangle effects of the Greek fire. In the second sicce, 716-718, they 
were again coni|>elled to retreat In 865 took place the first expedition of 
the Russians against Constantinople ; followed by a second in 9U4 ; a third 
in 941 ; and a fourth in 1043. In 1204 the I^tin Cnisaders, under I>in- 
dolo, the Doge of Venice, com|nered and pilUged the imperial city ; but it 
was recover^ by the Greeks in 1261. In 1422 it was beiiegcd by Amu- 
rath II., and finally fell, on May 29, 1453, before the conquering sword of 
Mahomed II. Since that period it has been looked up to, both by Greeks 
and Ottomans, as the seat of the supreme spiritual and temporal power of 
the Patriarch and of the Sultan. The heir of the Onliphs has become the 
heir also of the Cesars. 

In the followinj^ P'^S^ ^^ shall confine ouraeWes chiefly to the present 
aspect and condition or the city. Its ancient topography, &c, is admirably 
described in the article on Constantinople in Dr. Smith's * Dictionary of 
Ancient Geogaphy.' The masterly work of/ Hltbon is the best authority 
pn Bysantine history. Mr. Finlay't learned ^ (dumes also contain moit 
▼alnable information. 

8. SmuLMaMBfkc. 

For the chief rontet from Emdand to Constantinople, tee Gmend /afiv- 
dMcUom, 6. English, French, Turkish, Austrian, and Russian steamari 
keep up frequent communication with the principal ports of the Mediter* 
ranean and of the Black Sea ; but as the arrangements of the yarioiifl com- 
panies are constantly changed, it b neoessaiy to procura exmct infonnatimi 
on the spot 
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a. /ass— b. JTajiib— c Cibtroiij— d. JSMoar— e. SnbMrb§~-t Aragf/t^— 
g. OaU»-^k. Oemmtd vmv— L imperial ntotqmet : viz, Sia. Sophia^ SiM* 
SMMycA, ilAswdfyeA, Motque if Makoimid II, — J. AsUiquUim—lu Jbim- 
lotat — L MitoeUamdoMM^ viz, J7areau, Khatu, Bazart, SloM'marhii, 
Batkz, CemiUnt$t AnauU^ JSorradb, HozpUaUt Dogz. 



''At laat, Constantiw^le rote in 
all its grandeur before ns. With 
•yes iiTeted on the expanding tplen- 
doura, I watched, as they rose oat of 
the bosom of the snrroanding waten, 
tiie pointed minaret*— the sweUinp 
cupolas— and the innumeraUe habi- 
tations, either stretching along the 
lagged shorc,or refleetingtheir image 
in the mirror of the deep, or creeping 
op the crested mountain, and tracing 
their outline in the expanse of the 
sky. At ftri^ aggloiiftentled in a 



•ingle confused mass, the lesser parts 
of this immense whole •ccmcd,as w 
adTanced, by d eg r ee* to unfold— to 
disengage thcmselTes from each 
other, and to grow into Tariooa 
groop^, dirided by wide chasms and 
aeep indentscc^; until at last tlM 
cluster, thus &r still distinctly con- 
nected, became translbrmed, as if bjr 
ma^, into three distinct cities, eaeli 
indiTidually of prodigious extent, 
and each sttiaimted from the other 
two by a wide ann of that saa whose 
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silrcr tide encompassctl their hase, 
and made its vast circuit rest half 
in Europe, half in Asia. Entraiicetl 
by the magnificent spectacle, I felt 
as if all the faculties of my soul 
were insufficient fully to embrace 
its glories. I hartlly retained power 
to breathe, and almost apprehended 
that in doing so I might dispel the 
glorious Tision, and find its whole 
mbric only a delusive dream." — 
Hop^t Anagiaiiia. 

TraTellera land at the quays, 
vsnallv at Top-hanch. The streets 
near the quays are Terr bad. Pera, 
the Qpper quarter, is where the inns 
and peiuioHi are situated. The lower 
quarter, called Galata, is the busi- 
ness quarter, and contains most of 
the European shops. 

a. Iknb. 

The best hotel in Pera is the 
Si6tel d'Angleterre, an excellent 
establishment, kept by JfisBeri, for- 
merly well known as a trayelling 
■enrant, and married to an English- 
woman. The Hotel dt Byxanoe^ tot' 
merly tbeptfiuioii of Madame Giusep- 
pina Vitale, is not only one of the 
best in Pera, but commands a mag^ 
nifioent view. The H6tel <f Europe, 
aitnated in the street leading from 
the landing-place at Top-hM^h to 
Pera» is the next in rank. Both of 
these two are less ezpenuve than 
Miflseri's house. There are others, 
inch as the JBdtel de Pera, where the 
charge is about Ik d<dlar a day, but 
tiiey are less oomfortaUe, and afford 
fewer ftcilities for sight-seeing. 
English, French, Italian, Greek, and 
Tunush are spoken in all these inns. 
It is difficult to find comfortable pri- 
Tate lodgings. 

Porter§ (^amafo).— This is the first 
class with whom the trareller on 
lan<Ung is brought into contact. He 
should always make his bargain be- 
forehand. To carry his luggage fh>m 
Top-handh to Pera, if it does not 
exceed a man's kiad, will coft 6 
piastres. I 



h. Kayiks,* 



the wherries of Constantinople.— 
The number of kayiks that ply 
on the waters has l>een estimated 
at 80,000: they may be hired like 
ha cknev coaches in a European capi- 
tal. The Kirlangij,or^ir(f//oir.6oaf9, 
are formed of thin planks of beech- 
wood, neatly furnished, and elabo- 
rately sculptured. The elegance of 
their construction, the extreme light- 
ness of the wood of which they are 
composed, and the dexterity of the 
boatmen, cause them to glide over 
the smooth surface of the waters with 
great rapidity. The fares are mo- 
aerate; but when engaged for the 
day, or for an expedition up the Bo»> 
phorus, it is usual to make a bargain 
before starting. Kayiks are always to 
be found waiting for hire at the umd- 
ing-places near the gates. Consider- 
able caution must be observed on 
entering a kayik, as, ftam the nature 
of their construction, they are easily 
overset They have no seats: the 
passeiMers must sit at the bottom; 
and when once seated, much atten- 
tion is requisite in every motion, as 
their narrowness hinders any steadi- 
ness on the water. The following 
are the fares of the kayiks: — From 
the Turkish Custom-house to Top- 
hanfth, if single-oared, 1| piastre ; 
if double-oared, 2 piastres. From 
Asiri Tsharshi to Yen! Koi, if filled 
with other passengers, S piastres ; if 
you take the boat to yonrselfl 18 to 
20 piastres. From Ten! Kdi to 
Therapia, if alone, 2| piastres. To 
cross the Golden Horn or harbour, 
I piastre. To go on board a vcmcI 
and return, if not remaining long on 
board* 1} piastre. To land Ingsage 
from steamer, 3 to 5} piastres. Bag- 

gage is seldom taken to the Cnstom- 
ouse. 

e. GicsBom. 

There are now plenty of ckerotU 
and vaUie-de-phoe to be met with in 
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Penu For some jeari, by the kind- 
ness of the British Consul-General, 
strmngen have been allowed to en- 
gage the attendance of the Turkish 
•errant of the Consulate. His ser- 
vices are inestimable to those who 
wish to see much in a short time, 
and to enter mosques, slave-markets, 
&C. As a genersl rule, no professed 
cicerone should be allowed to make 
bargains at the basars or anywhere 
else, for, as soon as they make their 
appearance, the prices are doubled* 
AboTe all, traTellers should avoid the 
Jews and Armenians, who follow 
them in the basuv and other places, 
and make them pay double for every- 
thinff they buy. Eveiy Turkish 
shopkeeper makes a present to the 
cicerone, however honest he may be; 
and, asanother general role in making 
purchases, Craralers should give only 
half of what is asked, and cTen less 
will sometimes be taken. The best 
ciceroni are paid trom 15 to SO pias- 
tres a day. 

** It would be dificuk," sajrs Dr. 
A. Neale, who vinted Constantinople 
in 1806, " for any imagination, eyen 
the most romantic or distempered, to 
associate in close array all the incon- 
gruous and discordant objects which 
may be contemplated, even within a 
few hours' perambulation, in and 
around the Turkish capitaL The bar- 
barons extremes of ma^ifioence and 
wretchedness, — ^themajestv of nature, 
crowned with all the grandeur of art, 
in contrast with the atrodoos eftects 
of nnrestruned senauality, fill up the 
Taried pictnreL The bowlings of ten 
thousand dogs, re-echoing through 
the deserted streets all the lirelong 
night, chase you betimes from your 
piUow. Approaching your window, 
you are greeted by the rays of the 
rising sun, gilding the snowy summits 
of Mount Olympus, and the beautiful 
shores of the Sea of Marmora, the 
point of Chaleedon, and the town of 
Skntari: midway, your ere ranges 
with deliaiit over the marble domes 
of €t. Soj^ia, the gilded pinnades of 
the Seraglio glittering amid groves 



of per[>etual verdure, the lone arcades 
of ancient aqueducts, and the spiry 
minarets of a thousand mosques. — 
The hoarse guttural sounds of a Turk 
selling kaimac at your door recall 
vour attention towards the miserable 
lanes of Pera, wet, splashy, dark, and 
disgusting : the mouldering wooden 
tenements beetling over these alleys 
are the abode of pestilence and mi- 
sery. • . Retracing your steps, you 
are met by a party passing at a quick 
pace towards that cemetery on the 
right, the field of the dcmd : they are 
carrying on a bier the dead body of 
a Greek, the pallid beautv of whose 
countenance is contrasted with the 
freshness of the roses which compose 
the ehaplet on his head. A few hours 
only he has ceased to breathe ; but 
see I the grave has already received 
its obscure and nameless tenant. 

" Having returned to the city, yoa 
are appalls by a crowd of revdlers 
pressing around the doors of a wino- 
bouse: the sounds of minstrelsy and 
riot are within. Yon have scarcely 
passed, when you behold two or three 
gaxers round the doors of a bakei't 
shop: the kaimakam has been his 
rounds— the weights have been found 
deficient, and the unfortunate man, 
who swings in a halter at the door, 
has paid toe penalty of his petty vil- 
lany. The populace around murmnr 
at the price of bread; but the mam* 
xinutrom the adjoining minarets are 
proclaiming the hour of grayer, aod 
the Moslems am poaring in to count 
their beads. In an opponte coffee- 
house, a froop of TttriLish soldient 
drowsy with tobacco, are dreaming 
over the chequers of a chesB-board, 
or listening to the licentious &iry« 
tales of a dervish. The passing crowd 
seem to have no common sympathies, 
jostling each other in ulence on tiie 
narrow fooi-path; women relied in 
long caftans, emirs with green tor^ 
baitf, hoeUa^ii^ Jews, and Armenians, 
encounter Greeks, Albanians, Franks, 
and TarUrs. Fatigued with the 
pageant. Ton observe the shades of 
evening descend, and again sigh finr 
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repose ; btit the pasaaitsmd, With their 
iron -bound staves striking the pave- 
ment, excite your attention to the 
cries ofyanfjhun vnr from the top of an 
adjoining tower; and you are told 
the flames are in the next street. 
There you may behold the devouring 
element overwhelming in a common 
ruin the property of infidels and true 
believers, till the shouts of the mul- 
titude announce the approach of the 
Arch-despot, and the power of a 

golden shower of sequins is exempli- 
ed in awakening the callous feelings 
of even a Turkish multitude to the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures. 
The fire is extinguished, and darkness 
of a deeper hue has succeeded to the 
glare of the flames. The retiring 
crowds, guided by their paper lan- 
terns, flit by thousands, like ignet 
fatui amidst the cypresses of the 
' Field of the Dead;* and you are 
left to encounter the gloom and soli- 
tude of your own apartment." 

'* Amid the novelties that strike 
the European on his arrival, nothing 
surprises him more than the silence 
that pervades so large a capital. 
The only sounds he hears by day 
are the cries of bread, fruits, sweet- 
meats, or sherbet, carried in a large 
wooden tray on the head of an itine- 
rant Tender, and at intervals the 
barking of dogs <Usturbed by the foot 
of the passenger, — lazy, u^ly curs, of 
a reddish-brown colour, with muzzles 
like that of a fox, short ears, and far 
mished looks, who lie in the middle 
of the streets, and rise only when 
roused with blows. The contrast be- 
tween Constantinople and a European 
dty is still more strongly marked at 
nif ht By ten o'clock every human 
voice is hushed ; and not a creature is 
seen in the streets, except a few pa- 
trols and the innumerable dogs wno, 
at intervals, send forth such repeated 
bowlings, that it re<|uires practice to 
be able to sleep in spite of their noise. 
This silence is fi'equently disturbed 
by a fire, which is announced by the 
patrol striking on the pavement with 
their iron-shod staves, and calling 
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loudly yawihin vnr (there is a fire !) ; 
on which the firemen assemble, and 
all the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood are immediately on the alert. 
If it be not quickly subdued, all the 
ministers of state are obliged to at- 
tend; and if it threaten extensive 
ravages, the Sultau himself must 
appear, to encourage the efforts of 
the firemen."— rum«/« Tour in the 
Letant, 

Sir J. Hobhonse says that a fire 
that has continued an hour, and has 
been thrice proclaimed, ''forces the 
Sultan himself to the spot." This 
custom was sometimes the cause of 
fires, the people taking this method 
of making their grievances known to 
the Sultan in person. It now no 
longer prevails. Instead of the 
Sultan, the Paslia or governor of the 
district is summoned. 

Dr. Neale also states that in his 
time there were no carts or carriages 
in the streets, except a few painted 
arabahs drawn by buffaloes, in which 
women occasionally took the air in 
the suburbs at a foot's pace ; bat in 
this, as in other matters, an im- 
portant change has been effected in 
recent years : there are now carriages 
in use of different kinds, from uie 
coach or chariot drawn by four horses 
to the gig drawn by one. A light 
spring carriage, drawn by one horse, 
has long been in use. 

In the month of Bamatan (the 
Mohammedan Lent) the scene 
is entirely chaneed. The day is 
passed, by the riStt at least, in sleep, 
or in total idleness. Every Moslem, 
with the exception of travellers, chil- 
dren, and invalids, is forbidden to 
taste food or drink, to smoke or take 
snoff, from sunrise to sunset; and 
very wretched do they look, squatting 
on their divan or at the door, without 
their favourite pipe in their mouths, 
and havinff no other occupation than 
counting their beads. As the Turkish 
month IS lunar, the Bamasan runs 
through every season in the course 
of thirty-three years; and, when 
it occurs in snmmer, tiie labouring 
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classci saffer extremely from ex- 
haustion and thirst "1 have seen 
the boatmen/' says Mr. Turner, 
** lean on their oars almost fainting ; 
but I never saw— never met with 
any one who professed to have seen 
— an instance in which they yielded 
to the temptation of violating the 
fiist." The moment of sunset is, of 
coarse, eagerly looked for: it is 
umounoed by the firing of cannon. 
It might be imagined tnat the first 
act of the hungry and thirsty would 
be to eat and to drink ; but numbers 
of Turks may be seen, their pipes 
ready filled, and the fire to light them 
in their hands, awaiting the welcome 
signal, evenr other gratification toeing 
postponed for that of inhaling the 
migrant weed. The night is passed 
in devotional forms and revelry. All 
the mosques are open, and all the 
coffee-houses: the latter are crowded 
with Turks, smokinjg,drinkinff ooffeck 
and listening to singers and story- 
tellers. The minarets are illuminated, 
and the streets are crowded with the 
fiuthful. The ^aaram, which succeeds 
the Jtamasan, presents three days of 
unmixed festivity. Every Turk who 
can afford it appears in a new dress; 
Tisits are exchanged, and parties are 
made up to the favourite spots in the 
TicinitY. Seventy days after is the 
festivsl of the Kurbtm Bairam (teui 
of sacrifice), which lasts four days, 
durinff which sheep and oxen are 
•aeriifeed to Allah and "the Pro- 
phet," and the same iSestivities are 
obsenred as on the Bairim. These 
•even days are a nniveml holiday, 
the shops being shut, and business 
everywhere abandoned for pleuore. 

eL HABMHms. 

The Hardom' of ComtaiUinopU fib- 
tuned fit>m the ancients, at a very 
remote period, the appellation of the 
Golden Horn. The precise origin of 
the name is undetermined. Gibbon, 
on the authority of Strabo, compares 
its curve to the horn of a stag or an 
ox ; iHiile the epithet of Crdden was 



expressive of the riches which every 
wind wafted from the most distant 
countries into the secure and ca« 
pacious liarbour of Constantinople. 
Others say that its resemblance to 
the cornucopia of Amaltlica, filled 
with fruits of difTcrcnt kinds, gave 
it its name of Golden Horn. It is, 
perhap;, tlie most beautiful and com- 
modious harbour in the world, formed 
by the waters of the Uosphorus flow- 
ing in between two promontories, se- 
parating Siambul from Pcra, Galata, 
and Top-han6h. Ships of the first 
rate can moor close to the shores, and 
rest their prows against the houses, 
whilst their stems are floating in the 
waters. The gorgeous state barges 
of the Sultan, propelled by 32 oars, 
or those of some official personage, 
are occasionally seen making their 
way along the surface of the Golden 
Horn. 

The distance fit>m the Seraglio 
point to Top-han£h is nearly 1 m. ; 
the length of the port is about 5 m., 
and it gradually narrows as it ruua 
larther up, till it terminates in land, 
where it receives the waters of the 
river Lycus. 

The harbour can accommodate 
1200 sail at the same time, and is 
deep enough to float men-of-war of 
the very largest sise. The steepness 
of the banks, the great depth of the 
sea there, and its being subject to no 
variation of tides, afford great faci- 
lity in landing cargoes. 

In 1837, under the direction of 
Ahmed Pasha, then Lord High Ad- 
miral, a bridge of boats was erected 
across the Golden Horn, just below 
the dodcyards at Ters-banna, open- 
ing a communication for foot-passen- 
gers, horsemen, and arabas, between 
Umbul and Pera. The bridge, 
which is admirably constructed, is 
furnished with two drawbridges for 
the passage of the largest vessels. 
It was opened in great state by the 
Sultan in person, who presented 
Ahmed Pasha witharichly-monnted 
sabre in token of his approbaUon. 
Two other bridges of boats have 
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since been opened acrogs the Golden 
Horn ; one above the old bridge, and 
the other from Galata to Stambul. 
A toll of 5 paras is paid for passing 
the latter. It is from it that the 
daily steamers start for Skutari, the 
Bosphorus, and the Princes' Islands. 
The old bridge was entirely renewed 
in the beginning of 1853; sauare 
pontoons nave been substituted for 
the boats, and these are vcrr care- 
talXy trimmed, so as to be all on a 
perfect level with each other. 

The activity which prevails on the 
quay, and the countless number of 
boats which cover the surface of the 
water, would impress the stranger 
with the belief that Constantinople 
was a great commercial city, but, 
compared with its extent and popula- 
tion, its commerce is inccMwidlerable. 

Steamers on the Bosphorus. — ^Two 
companies have been formed for the 
steam navigation of the Bosphorus, 
the one En^ish and the other Ar- 
menian. Each has 8 steamers, 
all of which were built in Eng- 
land, and they ply morning and 
evening between tne bridge at Galata 
and the villages of the Bosphorus, 
the fares varying from 1 to 4 piastres, 
according to the distance. A tra- 
veller desirous of mixing among the 
humbler classes will find few ^tter 
opportunities of examining them 
leburely than by taking his seat in 
one of these water omnibuses. 

The usual landing-places for stran- 
gers are Galata and Top-handh, 
whence they ascend the steep and 
nigged street to Pera. We shall com- 
mence our examination of the city 
with these suburbs, which are the 
residence of the Franks. 

e. SUBUABS. 

Galata, the largest of the suburbs, 
is the principal seat of commerce. 
It is separated from Khassik 
Pasha on the W. b^ a large ceme- 
tery, and unites with Top-haneh 
on the £. In 1216 a mercantile 
colony was established here by the 
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Genoese, and, before the end of a 
century, it increased so much in im- 
portance as to obtain from the Greek 
emperors the privilege of being go- 
verucd by the laws of the republic, 
and of beine fortified with walls and 
towers, which remain to this day. 
The Genoese repaid this indulgence 
with ingratitude, and assisted Ma- 
homed If. in the last siege of Con- 
stantinople, in hopes of obtaining 
favourable terms for themselves, and 
a continuation of their charter. But 
their hopes were disappointed, and 
the Latin oolony terminated with the 
Greek empire. 

The walls formed a circuit of 4 m. 
along the base and on the acclivities 
of the hill ; in some parts they are so 
intermingled with the houses of the 
suburb as to be iadistinguis}iable< 
The ^tes are always closed at sun- 
set, with the exception of one leading 
to Pera, which is opened at all hours 
on payment of a small sum to the 
guard, — an accommodation ^nted 
to the merchants, who reside either at 
Pera or in the villages, and transact 
their business at Galata. The Frank 
population, a designation applied by 
the Turks to all Europeans, predo- 
minates at Galata. 

A church, and a convent of Domi- 
nican friars, have existed here since 
the time of the Genoese. The French 
have similar establishments for a com- 
munity of Capuchin monks. The 
Greek churches are numerous, as 
are also the Armenian, but only one 
mosque exists at Galata. 

A long, narrow, dark, and dirty 
street, nearlv 1 m. in length, crosses 
this suburb from one extremity to the 
other. The dwelling-houses are of 
wood, and the warehouses are solidly 
constructed of stone, arched and pro- 
vided with iron doors and shutters, 
as a precaution against the frequent 
confiagrations. As a still further 
precaution against fire, a watch is set 
upon a lofty tower, built by the Ge- 
noese, and commanding an extensive 
view. The moment smoke is |)er- 
ceived the alarm is given by striking 
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a great drum, and sbonting " Yang- 
hin Tar I — there is a fire ! Persons 
wishing tn cross to Stambul usually 
enbark here, where a crowd of 
kayiks are always waiting for hire 
near the gates. The Cnttam-hoHte 
for European goods is at Galata, and 
for Asiatic goods at Sumbul, but tra- 
Tellers are permitted to land at once, 
upon their assurance that their bag- 
gage contains nothing but wearing 
appareL 

Peka crowns the sommlt of the 
promontory on which the other 
suburbs are situated. It is separated 
from Galata by a wall with ptes, 
which are closed at night. It is the 
head-quarters of diplomacy, and the 
residence of the Dragomans, and is 
chiefly inhabited by Franks, who are 
Judged by the laws of the nation of 
the ambassador by whom they are 
protected. No Tettiges are now to 
be seen of the raTages of the great 
fire on (he 2nd of August, 1891 , which 
consumed 20,000 houses. On that 
fatal night the {lalace of the British 
ambassador, among others, was burn- 
ed to the ground, and eTerytiiing it 
contained was lost It is now re- 
built As it stood in the centre of a 
garden, unconnected with any other 
building, the slightest exertion would 
hare saved it. Sir Hobert Gordon, 
at that time our ambassador, had a 
ball that CTcning at Therapia, and 
the senrants wera unfortunately ab- 
sent, and no effort was made by the 
spectators to saye the building. The 
Internuncio of Austria, the ambas- 
* sador of France, and the ministers of 
Russia and Prussia, with the Chargeg 
^Afairm <ji the smaller European^ 
powers, all reside at Pera in winter, 
and on the Bosphorus in summer. 
The Russians aiid French have con- 
structed handsome palaces at Pera. 
There also reside the Enclish Ccmml- 
O^nerui and Fios-Omfii^ and moat 
of the Consuls, &&, of the other 
States. 

This subuHb, which derives its 
name from the Greek word signifying 
«< beyond," fronk its position wi£ 



re(pird to Galata, is devoid of anr 
Oriental character, and bears much 
resemblance to a second-rate Italian 
town. The houses erected since the 
conflagration are of a better dcscrip* 
tion than the former ones. Towards 
the W. is the little burying-ground, 
called the Petit Champ dc$ Aforts, 
which is the fitvotirite place of resort 
of the Franks in the fine evenings of 
summer. It commands an extensive 
view over Stambul, and of that fart 
of the Golden Horn where the im« 
mense tiiree-ded(ers of the Sultan 
are seen lying at anchor. The new 
bridge across the harbour adds much 
to the beauty and variety of the view. 

The hill, which descends from this 
esplanade to the water side, is occn- 
pied by a cemetery thickly shaded 
with cypresses, but now very little 
used. On the N.E. outskirts of 
Pera, near the artillery barracks» 
are the Frank and Armenian burying* 
gronnds. This point commands a 
most glorious and extensive view. 
It is t£e fiivonrite resort of the inha* 
bitants of the suburbs; here, likewise, 
all the Airs and holiday-makings 
Uke plaoe; booths are erected, and 
dancing, sinciug, and story-telling, 
&c &C., are heard among the man- 
sions of the dead. There are several 
good shops at Pera, but Stampa't 
shop in Galata, as you deseend the 
hill flfom the Towerof GalaUto the 
landing-place, is the most attractive 
to a traveller, who will find theie all 
artides of comlbrt and luxury. 

Tor-HAKBH is the smallest of the 
suburbs, forming a continuation of 
Galata along the N. shore, and thenoe 
sweeping round the E. point of the 
peninsula to the Bosphorus. It is 
the usual place of embarkation for 
Sktttari and the villages of the Boe- 
phorus. The artillery barracks, an 
extensive building with low domes, 
is sKoated hero, at a short distance 
from the sea. Top-han£h derives its 
name from the cannon-foundry esta- 
blished hero. Near the landing- 
plaoe <Skelessi)at Top-hantii kayik* 
buyding may be seen in all Its 
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branches, the peculiar oars manu- 
factured with the most primitive 
tools. The mode of ilt»teuing the 
oars to the rullocks is said to he 
partiall/ introduced into our navy, 
and to be worthy of imitation. 

T^ Fountain of Top-hanih affords 
a singularly beautiful specimen of 
arabesque architecture. It is a 
square edifice of white marble, stand- 
ing in the centre of the market-place, 
with a projecting roof, surrounded bv 
a balustrade, highly decorated with 
sculptured devices and sentences from 
the Koran. The market here is only 
for fruit and vegetables, of which 
there is a great variety. Near the 
market-place are two coffee-houses, 
the resort of all Circassians, mer^ 
chants, and others who come to the 
capital from the East. 

KHA8BIM Pasha is an extensive 
suburb W. of Galata and Pera, from 
which it is separated by vast bnrying- 
grounds. It extends a considerable 
way inland, and possesses few at- 
tractions to a stranger. A quarter of 
this suburb, and occupying a height 
above it, named St. I>emetri, wholly 
inhabited by Greeks, was nearly con- 
sumed by a fire in 1832. 

On the heights beyond Pera, be- 
hind St Demetri and Khassim Pasha, 
is the Ok-meidan, or " place of 
arrows," where the Sultans frequently 
repair to exercise themselves in 
slK>oting with the bow and arrow. 
Grea t distance, more than accuracy 
of aim, as indicating strength, seems 
to be the object sought for by the 
archers in these trials; and scattered 
over these heights will be fbund 
small stone obelisks, marking spots 
where the late Sultan's arrows fell, 
and commemorating the distance they 
have flown. Sefer Bey, the fiunous 
Circassian chiefs used to be the late 
Sultan's &vonrite companion in these 
excursions , owing to his great strengtii 
and skill, and more perhaps from his 
uncourtier-like bluntness, in seeking 
to excel the Sultan. Rusnan Influ- 
ence, however, speedily put a stop 
to this too flriendly intercourse, and 



exile was the reward of the unfortu- 
nate Circassian. 

The village of EyMb, a beautiful 
and picturesque subnrl), is situated 
on ihe W. shore of the Peranii canal, 
near its extremity, and surrounded 
by gardens and Turkish cemeteries, 
thickly planted with the dark cypress. 
It takes its name from Eyub, or Job, 
the standard-bearer and companion- 
in-arms of the prophet Mahomet, 
who was killfd at tne first siege of 
Constantinople by the Saracens, ad. 
668, and was buried there. His 
place of sepulture having been* re- 
voded to Mahomed II. by a vision, 
he erected a mausoleum and mosque 
on the spot. In this mosque the Ot- 
toman Sultans are inaugurated by 
girding on them the sword of Oth- 
man, the founder of the monarchy. 
The mosque is eleeantly constructed 
of white marble. In it lies interred 
the amiable and unfortunate Sultau 
Selim, whose mausoleum may be 
viewed through the bars of a window. 
No Christian is allowed to enter the 
mosque, or rende iii the village. As 
a place of sepulture, Eyub is held in 
high veneration, and next to those of 
Skutari, its cemeteries, mausoleums, 
&e., are the most remarkable of any 
near the capital. A Fes manufactory 
was established at Eyub by the late 
Sultan, and all the red caps for his 
army are made there. Formerly they 
were imported ftom Tunis. 

Stambul, or Euambult as it is 
called by the Turks, is a corruption 
from the Greek phrase EiV «^ «-«Xi» ; 
Constantinople beioff known through*, 
out the Levant as T%e City (i itiXii) 
par txceUenctyijut as ancient Athens 
was termed vi 4tr«v. It occupies die 
triangular promontory which alone 
formed the imperial citj^ of Constan- 
tine. Its N. Iwundary is the harbour 
of Perami ; the S. shore is washed by 
the Sea of Marmora. A line of walls 
extends across the land on the W. side 
from sea to sea, and its E. point 
forms the entranoe to the Borohoms. 
The whole is enclosed by wails once 
formidable for thnr strength, but 
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gradaall^ moulderiag to decajr. Thejr 
were Imilt by ConsUntiue the Great, 
and repaired by Theodosios and his 
succesflora. They are oompoeed of 
alternate courses of brick and stone. 
They are bailt alon^ both shores 
close to the sea, and in some parts 
the foundations, which are very solid, 
are actually under water. The length 
of wall on the side of the Propontis 
firom the Serajg^io point to the Seven 
Towers is computed between 5 and 
6 miles, that on the side of the har- 
bour 3 miles, and that firom the Seven 
Towers to tlie Golden Horn 4 miles. 
Within the circuit of the walls are 
comprised all the royal mosaues, 
baths, klians, baaars, the chief re- 
mains of antiquity, and the public 
offices of goTemment. The best street 
is that hiding from the Sublime 
Porte to the gate of Adrianople. 
The streets are cleaner here than in 
the Frank quarter of Pera. In all 
Turkish towns a separste district is 
allotted to tha different people who 
compose its population. The Otto- 
mans chiefly occupy the triangular 
promontory, and few Christians re- 
side there. The Armenian quarter, 
that occi:^ed by tha Jews, and tha 
Phanar, whete the patriarch and 
principid Greek &milies reside, are 
all included in StambuL Almost all 
the private houses in this quarter 
itaiMl within an area, and they are 
more oriental in their constructioo 
than those of the snborbt. 



/. TkbSbeaouo, 

Or Palace oftkB OUomoM SuUoMt, 
ccdUd Ma Serai Baaraou.* 

The endofores of this flurwAuned 
palace occupy the space of the an- 

• This descripttoB Is ftram Von 
dkliQy. 



cient city of Bysantium ion the ex- 
treme point of the E. promontory, 
which strctohes towards the conti- 
nent of Asia, and forms the entrance 
to the 1)oq>honis. The Seraglio (the 
splendid work of Mahomed 11.) is 
nearly 3 m. in circuit : it is a kind of 
triangle, of which the longest side 
faces the city; tliat on the Sea of 
Marmora the S. ; and the other, 
wluch forms the entrance of the port, 
the K. The apartments are on the 
top of the hill, Uie gardens are below, 
stretching to the sea. The walls of the 
city, flanked with their towers. Join- 
ing themselves to the Point of St. 
Demetrius, make the circumference 
of this palace towards the sea. Al- 
though the compass of it is so great, 
the outside of the palace has nothing 
curious to boast or; and if one may 
judge of the beauty of its gardens by 
the cypress-trees which are discern- 
ible in them, they do not much ex- 
ceed tibose ofprivate men. That the 
inhabitants orGalata and other places 
in Uiat neighbourhood may not see 
the Sultanas walking In these gar- 
dens, they are planted with trees tnat 
are always green. 

N.B. The best dme to see the 
Seraglio is at the Dairam and Kurban 
Bairam, when it loses its deserted 
appearance, and resumes all the 
grandeur, bustle, and state which it 
displayed under the ancient Sultans. 
On those two occasions the Sultan 
goes in procession at daylight fh>m 
Sia S(«aglio to the mosi^ue, surrounded 
by all the great functionaries of tha 
empire on horseback, and then he re- 
ceives thMT obeisaiioe at the third 
gate of the Seraglio. Places are re- 
served fbr foreign Legations, and the 
traveller would do well to go with 
some one of his Eimbassy. 

Admistion to the iSlsrei^/Jb is obtained 
by means of a Firman granted-by tha 
Sultan or by a Pasha, the cost of 
which is several pounds ; but, as U 
extends to any number of persoos, 
ite expense may be divided. 
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The apartmcatf of the Seraglio 
have been made at different times, 
and according to the capriciousness 
of the Princes and Sultanas ; thus is 
this famed palace a heap of houses 
dustering together without any man- 
ner of order. No doubt thejr are 
spacious, commodious, and richly 
furnished. Their best ornaments are 
not pictures, nor statues, but paint- 
inn after the Turlush manner, inlaid 
with gold and asure, diversified with 
flowers, landscapes, tail-^iieces (such 
as the printers adorn the end of a 
book or chapter with), and compart- 
ments like labels, containing Arabic 
sentences, the same as in the private 
houses of Constantinople. Marble 
basinSf bocnios, spouting fountains, 
are the delight of the Onentals, who 
place them over the first floor, with- 
out fisar of over-pressinff the ceiling. 
This too was the taste of the Saracens 
and Moors, as appws by their an- 
cient palaces, especially that of Al- 
hambra, at Granada, in Spain, where 
they still show, as a prodigy of archi- 
tecture, the pavement of the lions' 
quarter, made of blocks of marble 
bigger than the tombstones in our 
churches. 

The principal entrance of the Se- 
raglio IS a huge pavilion, with 8 
openings over the gate, or parte. 
TbiB Porte, firom which the Ottoman 
empire took its name, is very hi^, 
simple, semicircular in its arch, with 
an Arabic inscription beneath the 
bend of the arch, and 2 niches, one 
on each side, in the wall. It looks 
rather like a guard-house than the 
entrance to a palace of one of the 
greatest princes of the world ^ and 
yet it was Mahomed II. who built it. 
Fifty eapidjiMt or porters, keep this 
gate; but they have generally no 
weapon, but a wand or white rod. 
At first you enter a large court-yard, 
not near so broad as long; on the 
right are infirmaries for the sick, on 
m left lodges for the asimce^/afif, 
that is, persons employed in the most 
sordid ofllces of the Seraglio: here 
the wood U kept that serves for fuel 



to the palace. 40,000 cartloads are 
consumed every year, each load as 
much as two bufialoes can well draw. 

Anybody may enter the first court 
of the Seraglio. Here the domestics 
and slaves of the pashas and agas 
wait for their mastera' returning, 
and look after their horaes^ but 
everything is so still, the motion of 
a fly might be distinctly heard ; and 
if any one should presume to raise 
his voice ever so little, or show the 
least want of respect to the mansion- 
place of their emperor, he would 
instantly have the bastinado by the 
ofllcen that go the rounds ; nay, the 
very hones seem to know where 
they are, and no doubt they are 
taught to tread softer here than in 
the streets. 

The infirmaries are for the sick 
thatbelonj; to the house: they are 
carried thither in little close carts 
drawn by two men« When the 
court is at Constantinople, the chief 
physician and surgeon visit this 
place everyday, and it is asserted 
they take ftttX care of the sick. It 
is even said that many who are in 
this place are well enough, only 
they come hither to reflresh them- 
selves, and drink their skinftd of 
wine. The use of this liquor, though 
severely forbidden elsewhere, is to- 
lerated in the infirmaries, provided 
the ennuch at the door does not 
catch those that bring it, in wUch 
case the wine is spilt on the ground, 
and the bearers are sentenced to 
recdve 300 or 900 bastinadoes. 

From the fint court you go on to 
the second, the entrance whereof is 
also kept by 50 capidjis. This court 
is sqnare, about 800 paces in dia- 
meter, but much handsomer than 
the fint: the pathways are paved, 
and the alleys well kept; the rest 
consists of very pretty turf, whose 
verdure is only interrupted by foun- 
tains, which help to preserve its 
freslmess. The Sultan's treasury 
and the little stable are on tiie 1. : 
here they show a fountain, where 
formerly they used to cut off the 
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heads of pashas condemned to die. 
The ofliees and kitchens are on the 
rt., embellished with domes, but 
without chimneys; they kindle a 
fire in the middle, and the smoke 

rout through the holes made in 
domes. The firsT of these 
kitchens is for the Sultan, the second 
forthe chief sultanas, the third for the 
other sultanas, the fourth for the kapn 
agkoMsi, or commandant of the gates; 
in the fifth they dress the meat for 
the ministers of the diran ; the sixth 
belongs to the Sultan's pages, called 
the UshoglmMs the serenth to the 
oflkers of the Seraglio ; the eighth Is 
for the women and maid-servants; 
the ninth for all such as are obliged 
to attend the court of the divan on 
dap of session. They do not pro- 
^de Jnneh wild-fowl, but, besides 
40,000 oxen killed yearly there, the 
pnnreyors are to furnish daily 800 
sheep, 100 lambs or goats according 
to the season, 10 calves, iOO hens, 
900 pair of pullets, 100 pair of 
pigeons, and SO green geese, in the 
event of the Sultan occupyinff this 
palace, which Abdul Medjia has 
never yet done. 

All round Uie court runs a low 
gallery covered with lead, and sup- 
portea by columns of marble. No 
one but the Sultan himself enters 
this court on horseback, and there- 
fore the little stable is in this place, 
but there is not room for above 30 
hones: over-head ther keep the 
harness, than which notning can be 
richer in Jewels and embroidefy. 
The great steble, wherein there are 
about 1000 horses for the offleers of 
the Sultan, is towards the sea, upon 
the Bosphorus. The hall where the 
divan is held, that is, the Justice-hall, 
b on the 1., at the Carther end of this 
court : on the rt is a door leading 
into the inside of the Seraglio: none 

J mm through but such as are sent 
6r. The bdl of the divan is lar^je, 
but low, covered with lead, wain- 
scoted and rilt after the Moorish 
manner, and plidn enough. Here the 
grand vixier, assisted hy his coun- 



sellors, used formcHy to determine 
all causes, civil and criminal, with* 
out appeal; and the ambassadore 
were here entertained on the day of 
their audience. The public offices 
where the business of the state is 
transacted are in the buikling at the 
gate called the SHktime Porte, and 
there arc now no inmates of the Se- 
raglio but its keepers and a few of 
the late Sultan's widows, who are 
obliged by court etiquette to live in 
the utmost retirement. 

The outside of the Seraglio towards 
the port has nothing worth notice 
but tne kiosk or pavilion right against 
Galata, which is supported by a 
dozen pillara of marble ; it is wain- 
scoted, richly Airnished, and painted 
after the Peraian manner. The 
Sultan foes thither sometimes to 
divert hinnself with viewing what 
passes in the port, or to tsJte the 
pleasure of the water when he has a 
mind to it. The paviliol^ which is 
towards the Bosphoras, is higher 
than that of the port, and is bniu on 
arches, which support 3 saloons ter* 
minaied by gilded domes. All these 
quays are covered with artillerj 
without carriages ; most of the can* 
aon are planted level with the 
water: the largest piece is that 
which, they say, forced Babylon to 
surrender to Sultan Mnrad, and, by 
way of distinction, it has an apart- 
ment to itself. This artillery is what 
the Mahometans r^oice to hear, for, 
when they are fired, it is to notiff 
that Lent (Bamezan or Mamtuan) u 
at an end: they are likewise fired 
on public rejoicing days. 

Within tJie predncU of the Se- 
raglio is an object of considerable 
interest to a traveller. It is a 
kind of armoury in which are dep(^ 
sited specimens of the weapons 
formerly in use amongst the Turks, 
and of the strange and goigeons 
costumes of the varions dignitaries 
and oflicials of the empire, which are 
now displaced by the unpictnresqne 
and incommodious imitations of Eu- 
ropean costome which the Sultan has 
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Constantinople, 

condemned all his employes to wear. 
The traveller who, in witnessing 
some state procession of the present 
Saltan, is disappointed by the absence 
of that gay dazzling magnificence 
and pomp which attended me public 
displays of former sultuns, will in 
this armourjr in some measare find 
his expectations realised. It may 
be seen by means of the same /r-mon 
which admits to the Seraglio. 

No city in the world has been sub- 
jected to such numerous and cele- 
brated sieges as Constantinople: 
twice it was besieged by the'ancient 
Greeks ( Alcibiades and Philip), three 
times b^ Roman emperors (SeTerus, 
Maximins, Coiistantinus), once by 
the Latins, the Persians, the Arars, 
the Slavonians, and the Greeks 
themselves (under Michael Palaeo- 
logus), twice by the Bulgarians and 
b^ rebels, seven times by the Ara- 
bians, and three times by tiie Otto- 
mans. No other city in die world 
has undergone so many Ticissitudes 
of fortune. It has seen old Greek 
commanders and old Roman em- 
perors, new Roman CsDsars and new 
Greek autocrats, Persian CSiosroes 
and Arabian Khalifs, Bulgarian 
Krals and Slavonian Despots, Vene- 
tian Doges and French Counts, 
Avarian Chagans and Ottoman Sul- 
tans, alike encamped before its walls, 
and« having been besieged four-and- 
twenty timet, it has onhr been taken 
iix times (by Alcibiadei^ Severus, 
Constantine, Uandolo, Michael Pa- 
Issologus, and Mahomed IL). 
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g. Trb Gatbs. 
Constantinople has 28 gates, most 



celebrated in the history of the city. 
We shall notice them separately, 
beginning from the point of the 
Seraglio, and following the walls 
along the port, along the land-side, 
and then along the Scdl of Marmora. 

Qate9 on the Side of the Harbour, 

The first gate, which from this 
side opens an entrance within the 
city walls, which are also the walU 
of the Seraglio, is the gate of the 
kiosk of the shoT« ( Talll Kdehk Ka- 

Baghdehe Kaputsi^ that is, the gar- 
den-gate, is the usual landing-place 
of those coming from Top-han£h, and 
of the dragomans who go to the 
Porte. Very near this gate, close lo 
the shore, and outside of the walls, 
is a coffee-house, or a sort of kiodi, 
oaUed the koshk of the TVutOehbaaM^ 
I, e. of the marshal of the empire, 
because it is here that this ftine- 
tionary received on days of audi- 
ence tiie foreign ambassadors, mi- 
nisters, and charg&^'aiEures, and 
thence accompanied them through 
the Divan-street to the high gate of 
the grand vizier, or to the imperial 
gate of the Seraglio, riding on the 
1. hand of the ambassador, on the rt 
hand of the minister, and before the 
charg^d'affiures. 

TMti^W JT^pu, the Jews' gate, ac- 
cording to Ewlia, Validek JTapussi, 
i.e. the gate of the Sultan Valideh 
^i. e. Queen-Mother), receives its 
first name Arom the Jews settled in 
the neighbourhood, and the second 
from the great mosque of the Va- 
lideh in its vicinity. It was for- 
merly called the arsenal gate, from 
the arsenal of the citv, which was 
erected in the bight of the winding 
shore. 

Bahikbaear Kigamti, the ffate of the 
fish-market, which stancTs exactiy 
opposite the fish-market gate on 



of which have been more or less I the opposite side of the hanKmr, at 
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Gnlata. In consequence of this 
being the narrowest part of the 
harbour, it is the most frcc^ucnted 
landing-place for all the visitors of 
the market, or those frequenting the 
Egyptian drug bazar. 

Sindtn Knpussi^ i. e. the dungeon 
gate, called by the Greeks also the 
Ship Gate, and, from the neighbour- 
ing fruit-market, the gate of the 
fruit harbour. 

Odun JCapussi, i. e. the wood gate. 

Dshvb Alt or ** Dshulnli " Kapussi, 
or the gate of the glaziers. 

Aia Kaptun^ i. e. the sacred gate, 
go called fh>m the ch. of St. Theo- 
dosia, which formerly stood opposite 
to it, on the other side of the har- 
bour. 

Feni Kapnssi, the new gate ; Petri 
Kapmsiy i.e. the gate of Peter; and 
Fmier Kapnssi, i. e. the gate of the 
light-house. 

Balat Kapuni^ i. e. the palace gate, 
formerly /W«Xm«, i.e. the royal or 
imperiol gate, probably so called 
fh>m the neighbouring palace of the 
Blachemes. 

Httioan Serai Kapvati, i. e. the gate 
of the menagerie, so called IVom the 
neighbouring amphitheatre, where 
the combats of wild beasts used to 
tiJce place. It is likewise now called 
Aneeari Kapwsi^ from the adjoining 
guburb EwA Auetari. At the last 
•iege of Constantinople, the Vene- 
tians and Greeks, who defended the 
dtr against the besieging Osmanlis 
and the Genoese, were stationed on 
the wall between this snite and the 
last-mentioned one. Darala com- 
manded here, and the Grand Duke 
Notaris at the lower gate of the pre- 
sent Fanar. 

On the land side there were for- 
merly no less than 7 gates between 
the extreme point and the gate of 



Otiarsias, none of which now exist, 
though from the outside of the walls 
2 of them can be seen walled up. 
In this comer of the city were the 
imperial palaces of the Blaehemes 
and IfebdomtM, where the Greek em- 
perors resided in the decline of the 
empire. 

The ride round the gates to the 
Seven Towers and back by the Sweet 
Waters of Europe Ukes about 4 h., 
and is well worth accomplishing if 
the weather be fine, were it merely 
for the splendid views one enjoys. 
The ch. of Balukli, where may be 
seen the miraculous fish that jumped 
out of the frying-pan when CS>n« 
stantinople was taken, can be in* 
eluded in this exenrsion without 
much loss of time. Good haeka 
may be had at a livery stable close 
to the theatre, known by the name 
of Nicola's Stable. If a better hone 
be vequired, it may be hired from 
Wepler, a German, who keejM a 
livery stable near the Hanseatie le- 
gation. The price of a hack from 
either of these is 40 piastres per 
dtem. If the distance of the ride be 
not very great, the traveller may be 
very weH mounted at Top-han#h, 
where hacks stand in the street, and, 
not so well, at the N. end of the 
principal street of Pera: he wonld 
pay there 25 piastres per diem. 

The first gate which now of^ent 
on the land side is Egri Kagm, i. •• 
the crooked gate. It was formeriy 
called the OftarsiM. It took its name 
from Charsias, the overseer of the 
builders who woiked here. Tlus 
gate is also called the Bulgarian 
gate, and was guarded formeriy by 
Germans, and Amo Gilpracht ad- 
mitted through it Alexius Gonmenus, 
who immediatelv seized upon the 
throne. Througn this gate Jnsti* 
nian the Great made his triumphal 
entry into the city, and here he was 
met by the prefect of the town and 
the whole senate. He proceeded 
from henoe fo the ch.of the Holy 
Apostles, upon whose site the mosqne 
of Mohuned IL is buUt. 
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Edrcneh Kapnsau the gate of Adri- 
anople, is lucntioned in histonr 
under the name of ** Polyandrii. 
In the 5th year of the reign of the 
emperor HeracUus (iUD. 625), when 
Constantinople was besieged 'hy the 
Ayarsi the tnickest of the fight was 
in front of the gate Polyandrii. It 
was on occasion of this siege that 
the ch. of the Holy Chest, where 
the garment of the Holy Virgin is 
preserved, was enclosed within the 
walls of the town. 

Between this gate and the next, 
•^TopKapuat^" flows the little stream 
Lyons, which was turned by Con- 
itandne round fthe ch. of the Holy 
Apostles, whose foundations were 
often endangered by its overflow- 
ings. Apollonius of Tyane erected 
a white marble wolf on the place of 
execution, Amoitrianon, as a talisman 
against it, the name of the river and 
of the animal being the same in 
Greek. 

The next gate u**Top Kapnmi^** 
the cannon gate, formerly the gate 
of St. Romanus, which is the most 
celebrated of all the land gates, as 
it was here that the last of the Pa* 
IsBoloffi fell. The first place where 
the Osmanlis forced an entrance 
was not here, but at the wooden 
gate, Xj'loporta. Fifty TuriLS first 
rushed in there, uid the emperor 
and Giustiniani, the commander of 
the Genoese, who knew nothing of 
this irruption, maintained tneir 
posts, and the last of the Constan- 
tines fell in the defence of the walls, 
a worthy descendant of that Con- 
•tantine who built them. Between 
this gate and the preceding one was 
formerly the gate Quiwti^ or rather 
Otctnfa, so named because it was the 
fifth from the golden gate. 

Mevlaneh Teni Kapussi, i. e. the 
new gate of Mevlaneh, formerly the 
MelandL 

SUifsri Ke^nmif formerly Porta 
Bhegii, because firom hence procee^ 
the road to Selymbria by Rheginm. 
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This road, which was formerly 
flooded by torrents, was paved by 
Justinian the Great with the stones 
which remain to this day, though in 
very bad preservation. 

The golden gate, Aurea, was the 
last. in number though the flrst in 
rank, as it was throuah this gate 
that the emperors made their tri- 
umphal entiy into the town ever 
since the time of Theodosius the 
Younger, who built it as the tri- 
umplud gate of the city. 

Oatei on the Sea Side. 

Next to the Seven Towers, on the 
water side, is Narli Kapu^ the pome- 
granate gate. Peamatia Kap\hisi or 
the sand gate, stands in the bend of 
the shore. This gate was either the 
same as that of St. Emilian, or it 
must have been close to it. In 1161 
(A.D. 1748) a great fire broke out 
here, which destroyed numbers of 
Greek houses, wUch are very nume- 
rous in this quarter. 

The next gate is Daoudpasha K<i^ 
pueei, or Planga Kapuasi, which has 
also been rendered remarkable by a 
great fire in the year 1169 (1755), 
which broke out at the harbour gate 
DshuUUi, and stopped here. 

Teni JTopti, the new gate, is close 
to the preceding one, and leads to 
the Armenian quarter. 

JTurn Kapn was formerly called 
the iron gate. 

Tshatladdk Kapusti^ the butcher's 

fate, near which is the slaughter- 
ouse. Here are to be seen a pair 
of lions and the pillars of the gate of 
a palace buUt into the walls. They 
probably belonged either to the one 
Duilt l^ Theodosius, called Buko- 
leon, or to that built afterwards by 
Leo MarcellttS. 



AiMr Kapemi^ the stable gate^ so 
called from the neighbouring Impe-> 
rial stables. Here the city walls 
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meet those of the Seraglio ; we do 
not reckon the three gates of the 
Serafflio, " the gartlen,'^ '• the can- 
non/ and **the dungeon gate/' on 
the sea side, or the small iron door, 
among those in the city walls, 
because they all lead into the Se- 
raglio instead of into the city. 

Thus there are now 28 city gates; 
14 on the side of the liarbour, 7 on 
the land side, and 7 on the sem side. 



h. Gkneual Examination OP 

CONSTAKTIKOFLB 

(poeupymg «tr dayi). 

JSrtfAiy.— TakeboatatTop-hmndh, 
in Biffht of the mosque of Kilidsh 
AH Fasha, the beautifnl fountain, 
the cannon-foundry, and the barracks 
of the artillery ; eroas over to the 
optNwite landing^aoe of the Garden- 

gste (Baghd$he Aaynt), examine the 
braiT and alma-kitchen of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid; follow the Divan- 
street to the Alai Kiosk actheoomer 
of the Imoerial Seraglio ; turn to the 
rt., round the gate of the Ckand 
Viaier and the a4Joining greal ei^ 
tern, Yere Batam Serai ; then look at 
the outaide of Santa Sophia, and de- 
Tote the rest of the day to the ex- 
ternal and internal inspection of the 
Seraglio, as fiur as you are allowed 
to enter its oourls and gardena. 

Seamd Dojf, — Follow the same 
roate aa the day before^ which brings 
you to the seat of the court and this 
government, and to the great OMNin* 
ments of Byzantine aichitectnre, to 
the temple of Sophia: thence to the 
Seraglio gate, and tnenoe, by the 
barracks of the waggon-train, to the 
hippodrome, where stands the six- 
towered mosque of Sultan Ahmed, 
vith its appendages of maosolenms 



and hosfntals. Hence to the Cisterns 
of a thousand and one columns, and 
thence to the quarter of Kondoskala, 
where are the Greek churches of St. 
Kyriake and the Panaghia lifpitlos, to 
the Kalley harbour, whence you |miss 
by tne small mosque of Sophia, the 
examination of which (with a firman 
in the handX immediately after that 
of the jgreat mosque of the same 
name, a&rds an instructiTe compari- 
son or the great and small style of the 
age of Justinian. From TMaZ-fodM 
kapu return by water to Top-hanAh. 
You pam close along the walls of the 
town and the Seraglio in the whole 
length of its ahore, and land where 
you please^ to examine, outnde 
the walls of the Seraglio, the cnrio- 
nties on the shore nearer and more 
leisurely than you can do ftom the 
cradle of the Kayik. The stables 
of the Sultan, the gate of the stable 
(AoUr Ktym), the founUin of the 
exeootioner {JeUad ttkettme$i)f and 
the con secra ted ibontmn of the Be- 
daemer(Ay«ifm« te SUiroB)^ the Kiosk 
of pnniahmentt {Adaib KMki), and 
of pearls (liiiii JTStAJU), the new 
kiosk of Sultan Selim III. (Ytmi 
ki(mk\ and the marble kiosk {MenMr 
kioek\ the hospital of Sultan Mah- 
mood and the exit of the Seraglio, the 
small iron gate(Z>emir Aa/w), and the 
great Gannon-gate (Tip AfilM), toge- 
ther with the batteries from which it 
deriyes itt name, will attract jrour at- 
tention on this side the Seraglio point, 
as on the other side you will be at- 
tracted hy the places whera the kay- 
Iks of the Sultan are kept, and the two 
beautifnl kioaks SepeijiUr and Taitt 
Utkk. From theaeqileDdidseataof the 
magnilieenee of the BostamUi Bashit 
yon return to the centra of the aetivitf 
of the Top^ji Bsshi» Top-hantiu 

Third Z)^«— Lead at the Firiier- 
man's-nts; see the mosque of the 
Sultan Valideh, the Egyptian market 
(JTuir UhuM), the workshops oiT 
the ponnding of coflRfie iTahmit)^ go 
through the shops of the loiig^market 
{Utm tthanki) to those of the Yeni 
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Khan and Valideh Khan, to the 
mosque of Sultan Osman, which ad- 
joins the Ileaestein. Hence through 
the long lane, along the wall of the 
old Seraglio to the slave •market 
( Vestir 6rut/r), and the Vizier Khan. 
Thence to the Poqihyry column 
{Dih'iitash), and thence through the 
street on the rt. to the mosques of 
AH Pasha and Sultan Bajazet Close 
to the old Serafflio is the market of 
the kettle-smiths (Ka»anjiUar\ and 
the fowl-market(raici(-6(U<ir). Hence . 
^on proceed to Rodmn JamissxJ 
m the neighbourhood of which are 
the Greek churches of St Theo- 
dore and Nardhos. Hence you 
ascend again to the mosoue of Laleli 
and the library of Ragib Pasha« in 
both of which are the tombs of their 
founders. Farther on are the 9 
fountains (TVAnAiir tthesmeh\ and the 
site of ^e former barracks of the 
Janissaries, the entrance of which 
was opposite the mosque of Prince 
Sheikiixadeh. Hence to the Suleiman- 
yeh, before which was the rendezvous 
of the opium-eaterSfdosed by order of 
the late Sultan. Opposite the street, 
formed on one side bv the circuit of 
the Suleimanyeh, and on the other 
by the hospital of the Janissaries, is 
the former residence of the Janissary 
Aga, and the watch-tower of the fire' 
wntchmen {Yooufhinkeshk). From the 
fire-tower you descend to the Water 
Palace (Sulu SSsroi)— look at the 
mosque of Rustem Pasha, together 
with the lard and honey magazine 
(^Tagh hapau and Bai k^ipou); em- 
bark at the Danseon-gate, and land 
at the gate of ue 1^ magazine, 
where you will see the mosques of 
Sultan Mahmond and Yermlti-ja- 
missi, and the churches formeiiy be* 
longing to the Jesuits andCapncnins, 
and hence return through the gate 
of Kitshub Killeh Kapussi, or that 
of Top-handh Kapussi, to Pera. 

Fburih Day. — Set out fh>m Galata, 
and first mount the tower, then pass 
through the Frank quarter by the 
mosque of Arab-Jamini; embark at 



the Scala of the dead {Meit-skelent)^ 
and land at the opposite Flour-gate 
( Un-kajmX Pass through the Mill- 
street (Detfhirmen sokaghi) to the new 
mosque of the Sultanas, and ascend 
to the rt. above the height of Seirek 
to the mosque of the ch. (A'lVusc- 
jnmissi) and the adjoining cistern. 
Hence to the bath of Mahomed 11. 
( Tskukur hatnam), and to the mosque 
of the Conqueror (AfohammedjA\ 
In the neighoourhood of the same u 
the horse-market (i4(-6(ur<ir), together 
with the shops for all the artizans in 
saddlery and harness. Proceeding 
under the aqueduct of Valens {Bo9do» 
gan kemeri), the road continues by 
the mosque of the Saddlers'-mar- 
ket (JSerrajchane " jmniast)^ and the 
mosque of the Cobblers'-market 
{Katcaf-kkan' -Jamiisi), the column 
of Marcian {Kittaahi)^ and S. of 
the same the great square of the 
Janissaries, where the mosque (^o- 
kimbcuhi jnmiast) stands. From the 
column of Marcian return through 
the street Deveh Khaneh to the tomb 
of Suleiman Pasha, to the mosques 
Nishanji Pasha, Shenli-hamam, Ka- 
ragumruk, and Sultan Selim. B^ 
fore the latter the Mine garden 
{Ttkukur bottan); then to the Rose 
mosque {Om jomust), along the 
city walls to the gates Aia Kapussi 
and Yeni Kapussi, through the gate 
Petri Kapussi to the Fanar, •'.«. 
the quarter of the Greeks. Here 
you inspect the Patriarchate and 
several Greek churches, the Wal- 
lachian Palace (Vhkh Sera*), the 
mosqne Fothifeh jamistL Then em- 
bark at Fener-iskelessi, and land 
a«un at Meit-iskelessi, and return 
this time fhom Galata through the 
so-called liUle burytng-ground to Pera. 

Ftfth Day, — From Pera pass the 
convent of the Mevlevi Dervishes, 
descending the Arsenal by land; 
survey its extensive establishments; 
then continue your walk on this 
side the harbour to the Aghasma 
of the All-merciful (PaiUele-moiioi\ 
to the mosqne of the Sultan Ma- 
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homed, to the church of the holy 
Paraskevi, and to Khasskoi, where 
the school of theaiirveyora is. Fur- 
ther on wanl the liarracks of the Bom- 
bardiers, the anchor-forges for the 
naTy.&c. Afterexamiiiing the objects 
of interest on this side the harbour, 
together with thearchcry-gronndfO/i- 
meidan) l)ohind it, embark for the Ilai- 
wan Serai opposite, where you enter 
the quarter of the Blachcmes. Next 
to the wooden gate {Xyio-porta)^ the 
most remote in this comer of the 
town. Is the Greek ch. of St De- 
metri, and a synagogue by the Lions' 
landing-place {Araltm-itkelettt), Fur- 
ther on is the ch. of St. Basil, and 
by the gate Balat that of St. John, 
the Armenian ch. (Pa/aios foxior- 
cA«s) ; by the gate Egii kapou, near 
the mosque named after it, the ch. 
of the Virfln (PaHaghia\ and the 
foantun of St NIcetaa—Tekir Serai, 
Che ancient Greek palace hi Bebdomo. 
By the sateof Adrianople, the mosque 
K!ahrien, and that of the Valideh, 
the ch. of the Madonna (iCyria 
touramm\ and In the quarter Sallna- 
tombuck the andent cistern of Bo- 
nus. On the road to the Gannon-gate 
(^Top kapu\ the ch. of St Nicholas, 
and the mosque Sheikh Suleiman; 
by the gate yon pass before the towp 
to the great cemeteries, the suburbs 
of Daoud Pasha, and Topjiler to 
the fkrms of Tsitio and Sultan- 
shifUik, and come then over Eyvb 
by the mosque there, and return by 
thatofSenliMahmoadPasha. If time 
tllows,embark here for the Sweet Wa- 
ters, or traTerse In a fca^k the whole 
harbour fkt>m the innermost bight to 
its fkrthest enrre at Top-handh. 

The Sixth 2>(nr.— Embark direct 
for Yen! Kapoo, the new Arab quarter 
of Constantmopl«, whence repair to 
Vlangabostan, where there are not 
fewer than 3 holy fountains, one of 
which is oonsecrated to St Phokas. 
Hence mount to the mosque Khanakl, 
or the women-marlcet (Avrti beuar), 
where are the column of Aroadius, 
and the mosque of the Surgeon 
(Jeirab Pa$ha), with the not rery 



distant one of the Doctor {Hakim AH 
Pnsha). Northwards of this is the 
church Bgi Mannora and the mosque 
of the same name, together with the 
third mine-garden (Tsftnkur boiftan)^ 
the ancient cistern Mocisia. Ilcnce 
to the gate Psamatia Kapnssi, where 
is Sulu Monastir, the new Armenian 
ch., then those of St Polycarp and 
St. Nicholas. Farther on, towards 
the mosque of Khodja Mustafa Pa- 
sha, near which is the ch. of St 
ParaskQe (n«/«rMMi), and not far 
from it that of Belgrade, In the 
garden of Ismacl Paslm. Leave the 
city bv the gate of Selivria to Bolukli, 
and thence back to the Seven Towersv 
where you see, on the outside, the 
golden gate. Inside, the state prisonst 
as far as permission is allowed. From 
the Seven Towers you go to the 
mosque of the master of the stables. 
Thenoe to Narli Kapnssi, where there 
is an interminable subterranean pas- 
sage, which according to tradition is 
connected with the subterraneous 
passages of Tshemetjeh. At the gate 
of Narii Kapu embark, and follow 
the whole length of the eity along 
the banks of the Sea of Marmora, 
gaain^ at its walls and towers, and 
perusing their andent inscriptions. 



•'. IxpsBiAL Mosques. 

1. %AHTX tOPBIA.* 

This was the cathedral of old 
Constantinoirie, dedicated to the 
Eternal Wisdom (M/*)» t. e, to 
the Second Divine Person, asso- 
ciated even by Solomon with 
Jehovah in the creation of the 
world. The fate of this illustrious 
monument of the new Greek archi- 
teotore during the last 1500 years, 
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Constantinople. 

from its first constractton down to 
the present time, is sufficiently sin- 
gitlar to deserve a circumstantial 
uotice and description. 

In the twentieth year of the reign 
of Constantino, a.d. 325, in the same 
year in which the Council of Nice 
was opened, and the foundations of 
the new city walls and palaces of 
Constantinople were laid, arose also 
the Temple of Divine Wisdom, 
which was enlarged 13 years 
afterwards by the emperor's son 
Constantios. In the reign of Area- 
dius, A.D. 404, the ch. was burnt 
down, haying been set fire to 
by the party of St. John Chrysos- 
tom in the tnmult excited by their 
being reduced to exile and want. 
Theodosius II. rebuilt it in the year 
415. In the fifth year of the reign 
of Justinian (January, 532) it was 
burnt a second time in the celebrated 
revolt of the parties of the Hippo- 
drome, and was again reconstructed 
by Justinian fi'om the very founda- 
tions, with infinitely greater splen- 
dour and a much more ample cir- 
cumference, in the year 536. 

20 years afterwards, the E. half of 
the dome fell in and overthrew the 
holy table, the tabernacle, and the 
elevated terrace, but Justinian re- 
stored the injured ch. to still greater 
Slendour and durability; and on 
liristmas eve of the year 568 its 
restoration was again celebrated. 

The architects employed by Justi- 
nian in this masterpiece of architec- 
ture were Anthemhu of Tralles, and 
I$idoru$ of Miletus. The cost of the 
building weighed heavily on the 
people and all classes of the public 
ninctionaries through the newly im- 
posed taxes, insomuch that the sala- 
ries even of the professors were ap- 
plied to the building. The widls and 
arches were constructed of bricks, 
but the magnificence and variety of 
the marble columns surpassed sll 
bounds. Every species of marble, 
granite, and porphyry^Phrygian 
white marble, with rose-coloured 
stripes, which imitated the blood of 
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Atys, slain at Lynada ; green marble 
from Laconica; blue trom Libya; 
black Celtic marble, with white 
veins ; Bosphonis marble, white with 
black veins ; Thessalian, Molossian, 
Proconessian marble ; Egyptian 
starred granite and Saiticponihyry — 
were all employed. Amongst these, 
the largest and most beautiful were 
the S porphyry columns which Au- 
relius had taKen away from the 
Temple of the Sun at Uaalbec, and 
the widow Marina had sent to Rome; 
the 8 green columns from the Temple 
ofDianaatEphesu8,and those which 
were carried off from Troa8,Cyzicus, 
Athens, and the Cvclades. Thus had 
all the temples of the old religions 
contributed to the construction of 
the Temple of Divine Wisdom ; and 
the edifice of Sophia was supported 
on the columns of Isis and Osiris, 
on the pillars of the Temples of the 
Sun and Moon at Heliopolis and 
Ephesus, of that of Pallas at Athens, 
of Phcebus at Delos, and ofCybele 
at Cysicus. The sacred cross was 
planted on the great column which 
previously bore the equestrian statue 
of Justinian. The cross fell down in 
the earthquake of 1371. 400 years 
before (in 987) a part of the dome 
had for the second time fallen in 
and been restored; so that this 
cupola, so lighUy balanced in the 
air, was not the result of one effort, 
but is composed partiy of the ori- 
ginal structure of Justinian, partiy 
of that restored by him, and partiy 
of the latter, renovated under 
Basilius and Constantine. Sultan 
Mahomed, the conqueror, built the 
2^ pillars which support the SJS. 
side towards the sea, and a mina- 
ret; Sultan Selim II. built the se- 
cond adjoining, but somewhat lower 
minaret; and Saltan Murad III. buUt 
the other 2 minarets on the oppo- 
site side towards the N.E. Of the 
tombs and other pious endowments 
of the following Sultan, we shall offer 
a separate notice in the sequel. 

Tbe Temple of Sophia became, 
after its restoration under Jnsti- 
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nun, the theatre of the {greatest 
and roost solemn, transactions of 
state, of the nuptials and public 
Church ceremonies of the emperor. 
Tradition and history united in pro- 
nouncing this place of worship, from 
the moment of its construction to 
that in which it was converted into 
a mosqiu;, to be the most remarkable 
templeof theBprxantinecapital, and of 
the whole empire. The building itself 
has been described in detail by Paul 
Silentiarius in a particular work. A 
hundred architects superintended it, 
under each of whom were placed 
a himdred masons ; 5000 of the latter 
worked on the right side and 5000 
on the left side, according to the plan 
laid down by an angel who appeared 
to the emperor in a dream. The 
angel appeared a second time, as a 
eunuch. In a brilliant white dreM, on 
a Saturday, to a boy who was guard- 
ing the tools of the masons, and 
oraered him to bring the workmen 
immediately in order to hasten the 
building. As the boy refused, the, 
ffleaming eunuch swore by the Wis* 
dom, u e, by the word, of God, that 
he would not depait until the boy 
returned, and that ne in the mean time 
would watch over the building. 
When the boy was led before the 
emperor,aiidoouM not find theeunnch 
who had ajfpeared to him, the em- 
peror perceived that it had been an 
angel, and, in order that he might for 
ever keep his word as guardian of the 
temple, ne sent away the boy laden 
with presents to pass the rest of his 
life in the Cyclades, and resolved, 
according to. the word of the angel, to 
dedicate the church to the Wordiff 
Ood^ the Divine Wisdom. When the 
building was finished as fiir as the 
cupola, but when there was not 
fumcient monev to complete it, the 
angel appeared a third time in 
the same form, and, leading the 
mules of the treasury into a sub- 
terranean vaults laded them with 
60 cwt. of gold, which they 
brought to the emperor, who imme- 
diately recognised the wonderful 



hand of the angel in this unex- 
pected supply. Thus did an angel 
give the plan, the name, and tlie 
funds for the construction of this 
wonder of the middle ages. The 
emperor advanced the work by his 
presence, visitinj^ tlie workmen in- 
stead of taking his customary siesta, 
and hastening the progress of the 
building by extraordinary presents. 
During these visits he was dressed in 
coarse linen, his head bound with a 
doth, and a stick in his hand. The 
mortar was made with barley-water, 
and the stonesof the foundations were 
cemented with a masdc made of lime 
and bartey-water. By the time that 
the walls had been raised S vds. 
above ground, 458 cwt. of gold nad 
been alreadv expended. Thecolumns 
were bound, as wdl on the outside 
as within, with iron damps, and 
covered within with lime and oil. 
and a stucco of many-coloured 
marble. The tilee on the aroh of the 
cupolas, which astonished every eye 
by their extraordinary lifffatness, 
were prepared at Rhodes, of a par- 
ticuUH^ light elav, so that IS of 
them did not weif^h more than the 
weight of one ordinary tile. These 
chalk white tiles bore the inscrip- 
tion^«« God Aat fmmded U, and U 
wQi noi b$ ocerihrawn, Ocd vili •«»- 
port U in the blmh of the dawnr In 
the construction of the cupolas 
the tiles were laid bv twdres, and, 
after each layer, relics were built 
in, whilst the priests sang hymns and 
pravers for the durability of the 
edifice and the prosperity of the 
Church. 

When the niche, in the form of a 
muade, on the E. nde of the ch., 
where the altar was to be placed, came 
to be finished, and a difference of 
opinion had arisen between the em* 
peror and the architect, whether the 
light should iall through one or two 
open arched windows, the angel again 
appeared to the emperor, but dad in 
imperial purple, with red shoes, and 
instmctea him that the light should 
fldl upon the altar through 3 win* 
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dowa, in~ honour of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghoct. 
The altar was to be more costly than 
gold, and consequently it was com- 
posed of every species of precious 
materials, matted together with gold 
and silver, with crusted pearls and 
jewels, and its cavity, which was 
called the sea, was set with the 
most costly stones. Above the altar 
rose, in tiie form of a tower, the 
tabernacle (ciboriam), on which 
rested a golden cupola, ornamented 
with golden lilies, between which 
was a golden cross weighing 75 
pounds, adorned with precious stones. 
The 7 seats of the priests, to- 
gether with the throne of the Pa- 
triarch, which surrounded the holv 
altar in a semicircle lirom behind, 
were of siUer gilt. The altar ifinf»a) 
was withdrawn from the eyes of the 
people by a wooden wall; and 
this wall, through which 3 doors 
oovered with a veil led to the sanc- 
tuary, was ornamented with gilded 
pictures of saints, and IS solden 
columns. The portion of the ch. 
fh>m this wall or separation to the 
nave was called Solea, corresponding 
with the terrace-formed eleration 
which, in modem churches, divides 
the chancel from the body of the 
ch., and at the end of it stood the 
reading-desk or the pulpit, sur- 
mounted by a golden dais, with 
a cold cross, weighine 100 lbs., 
and glittering with carbuncles and 
pearls. A miraculous silTer-gilt 
cross stood in the deporitorr of the 
holy Tcssels. This cross, which was 
exactly of the same siae as our Sar 
▼four's brought from Jerusalem, waa 
said to cure the sick and diiTe out 
devils. 

The sacred yessels, destined finr 
the 12 great feasts of the year, 
such as cups, goblets, dishes, and 
cans, were of the purest gold ; and 
of the chalice«loths, woned with 
pearls and jewels, there were 42,000. 
There were 24 colossal books of the 
Evangelists, each of which, with its 
gold covering, weigjbed 20 owt ; and 
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the^vine-formed candelabras, of the 
purest gold, for the high altar, the 
pulpit, the upper gallery for the 
females, and tlie vestibule, amounted 
to 6000 cwt. of the purest gold. Be- 
sides these, there were 2 golden 
candelabras, adorned with carved 
figures, each weighing III lbs., and 
7 gold crosses, each weighing a 
cwt. The doors were of ivory, 
amber, and cedar; the principal 
door silver gilt, and 9 of them 
veneered with planks, said to be Uiken 
fkx>m Noah's ark I The form of the 
holy font in the ch. was that of the 
celebrated Samaritan founts ; and 
the 4 trumpets, which were blown 
above it by angels, were said to be 
die same at whose blast the wails of 
Jericho had been overthrown. The 
floor was originally to have been 
fMived with plates of gold ; but Ju»- 
tinian abandoned this idea, fearing 
that such a step might lead his suc- 
cessors todestroy the work altogether. 
The ground was, therefore, paved 
with variegated marble, whose wav- 
ing lines imitated the advance of the 
sea; so that, from the 4 comers of 
the temple, the apparently waving 
marble flood rolled onwardls into the 
4 vestibules, like the 4 rivers of 
Paradise. 

The forecourt, at present called the 
ffarem^ enclosed in its centre a water- 
spout of jasper, in order that the holy 
ground should not be trodden by the 
worshippers with unwashed feet. But 
the priests had their own washing- 
place within the ch., to the right of 
the women's gallery, where 12 shells 
received the rain-water, and 12 lions, 
12 leopards, and 12 does spat it out 
again. From the lions, as the oldest 
fountain-heads(on whidi the allegory 
of the Sun and Nile Lions, t. e, the 
inundation of the Nile about the 
period of the Sun entering into Leo, 
is founded), the spot was named 

The bringing toother and prepa- 
ration of the buildinff materials oc- 
cupied 7^ years ; the ouilding lasted 
8^ years, and the finishing of the 
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heads of pashas condemned to die. 
The ofliees and kitchens are on the 
rt., embellished with domes, but 
without chimneys; they kindle a 
fire in the middle, and the smoke 

rout through the holes made in 
domes. The (trsT of these 
kitchens is for the Sultan, the second 
for thechief sultanas, the third for the 
other sultanas, the fourth for tlie kapn 
aghassi, or commandant of the gates; 
in the fifth they dress the meat for 
the ministers of the dinm ; the sixth 
belongs to the Sultan's pages, called 
the Ushogkmsf the serenth to the 
officers of the Seraglio ; the eighth is 
for the women and maid-servants; 
the ninth for all such as are obliged 
to attend the court of the divan on 
days of session. They do not pro- 
vide jnuch wild-fowl, bat, besides 
40,000 oxen killed yearly there, the 
punreyors are to famish daily SOO 
sheep, 100 lambs or goats according 
to the season, 10 calves, SOO hens, 
200 pair of pallets, 100 pair of 
pigeons* and ftO green geese, in the 
event of the Sultan occupyinff this 
palace, which Abdal itAjjii has 
never yet done. 

All roand the coart runs a low 
galleiT covered with lead, and sup- 
ported by columns of marble. No 
one bnt the Sultan himself enters 
this court on horseback, and there- 
fore the little stable is in this place, 
bat there is not room for above 30 
horses: over-bead thev keep the 
harness, than which nothing can be 
richer in Jewels and embroidery. 
The great stable, wherrin there are 
about 1000 hones Ibr the officers of 
the Saltan, is towards the sea, upon 
the Bosphoros. The hail where the 
divan is held, that is, the Justice-hall, 
is on the 1., at the farther end of this 
coort : on the rt. is a door leading 
into the inside of the Seraglio: none 
nass through bat such as are sent 
for. The hall of the divan is lai]pe, 
but low, covered with lead, wain- 
scoted and gilt after the Moorish 
manner, and plain enoagh. Here the 
grand viaiery assisted hy his eoan- 



sellors, nsed formcHy to determine 
all causes, civil and criminal, with* 
out appeal; and the ambassadors 
were here entertained on the day of 
their andience. The public offices 
where the business of the state is 
transacted are in the building at the 
gate called ihe SMbtima Parte, and 
Uiere are now no inmates of tlie Se- 
raglio but its keepers and a few of 
the late Saltan's widows, who are 
obliged by court etiquette to live in 
the utmost retirement. 

The onUide of the Seraglio towards 
the port has nothing worth notice 
but tne kiosk or pavilion right against 
Galata, which is supported by a 
dosen pillars of marble ; it is wain* 
scoted, richly fhmished, and painted 
after the Persian manner. The 
Sultan foes thither sometimes to 
divert himself with viewing what 
passes in the port, or to take the 
pleasure of the water when he has a 
mind to it. The pavilion, which is 
towards the Bosphoros, is higher 
than that of the port, and is built on 
arches, which support 3 saloons ter- 
minated by gilded domes. All these 
quays are covered with artilleiy 
without carriages ; most of the can* 
non are planted level with the 
water: the largest piece is that 
which, they say, forced Babylon to 
surrender to Soltan Morad, and, by 
way of distinction, it has an apart- 
ment to itself. This artillenr is what 
the Mahometans r^oice to hear, for, 
when they are fired, it is to noti^ 
that Lent (Samexan or Xamaxan) la 
at an end: they are likewise fired 
on public reioidng days. 

within the predncts of the Se- 
raglio is an object of considerable 
interest to a traveller. It is a 
kind of armoury in which are depo- 
sited specimens of the weapons 
formerly in nse amongst the Turks* 
and of the strange and goigeoas 
costumes of the various dignitaries 
and officials of the empire, which are 
now displaced by the anpictaresqoe 
and incommodions imitations of fin- 
ropean costume which the Saltan has 
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condemned all his employes to wear. 
The traveller who, in witnessing 
some state procession of the present 
Saltan, is disappointed by the absence 
of that gay oazzling magnificence 
and pomp w.hioh attended me public 
displays of former sultuns, will in 
this armourer in some measure find 
his expectations realised. It may 
be seen by means of the same /mum 
which admits to the Seraglio. 

No city in the world hu been sub- 
jected to such numerous and cele- 
brated sieges as Constantinople: 
twice it was besieged by the*ancient 
Greeks (Alcibiades and Philip), three 
times b^ Roman emperors (Severus, 
Maximius, Coustantinus), once by 
the Latins, the Persians, the Avars, 
the Slavonians, and the Greeks 
themselves (under Michael Palsso- 
logtts), twice by the Bulgarians and 
bj rebels, seven times by the Ara- 
bians, and three times by the Otto- 
mans. No other city in Uie world 
has undergone so many vicissitudes 
of fortune. It has seen old Greek 
commanders and old Roman em- 

Sirors, new Roman Csesars and new 
reek autocrats, Persian Chosroes 
and Arabian Khalifs, Bulnrian 
Krals and Slavonian Despots, Vene- 
tian Doges and French Counts, 
Avarian Chagans and Ottoman Sul- 
tans, alike encamped before its walls, 
and, having been besiesed four-and- 
twenty times, it has onnr been taken 
six times (by Alcibiades, Sevems, 
Constantine, Dandolo, Michael Pa- 
laeologus, and Mahomed II.). 
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g, Trb Gates. 

Constantinople has 28 gates, most 
of which have been more or less 



celebrated in the history of the city. 
We shall notice theiu separately, 
beginning from the point of the 
Seraglio, and following the walls 
along the port, along the land-side, 
and then along the Sea of Marmora. 

Octet on the Side of the Harbour, 

^ The first gate, which from this 
side opens an entrance within the 
city walls, which are also the walls 
of the Seraglio, is the gate of the 
kiosk of the shore iYalUKMk JTo- 
jmaai), 

Baghdske Kapusei^ that is, the gar- 
den-gate, is the usual landing-place 
of those coming from Top-han^h, and 
of the dragomans who go to the 
Porte. Very near this gate, close to 
the shore, and outside of the walls, 
is a coffee-house, or a sort of kiosk, 
called the koshk of the T^hoQahbaahi, 
i. e. of the marshal of the empire, 
because it is here that this func- 
tionary received on days of audi- 
ence tiie foreign ambassadors, mi- 
nisters, and charg&-d'aflaires, and 
thence accompanied them through 
the Divan-street to the high gate of 
the grand vizier, or to the imperial 

rite of the Seraglio, riding on the 
hand of the ambassador, on the rt. 
hand of the minister, and before the 
charg^d'affidres. 

Ttkuffd JTcpu, the Jews' gate, ac- 
cording to Ewlia, ValidA Kapusei, 
i. e. the gate of the Sultan Valideh 
ri. e. Queen-Mother), receives its 
first name from the Jews settied in 
the neighbourhood, and the second 
from the great mosque of the Va- 
lideh in its vicinity. It was for- 
merly called the arsenal gate, firom 
the arsenal of the ci^, which was 
erected in the bight of the winding 
shore. 

Bahikbaear Kapiusi, the gate of the 
fish-market, which stands ezactiy 
opposite the fish-market sate on 
the opposite side of the harbour, at 
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the oolanms of the lower female 
choir, and through the windows of 
the upper one. But tlirongh the 
arches of the W. and E. sides the 
Tiew extends uninterruptedly from 
the gate of the entrance as far as 
the semiarcle of the altar, or as fiur 
as the sanctuary. In the 4 comers 
of the great dome vault 4 seraphim 
are introduced in mosaic, and on the 
4 Taulted arches there are still to be 
recognised the sketches of Madonnas 
and iMCtures of saints. Several of 
them also adorned the walls, but 
they are now replaced br colossal 
inscriptions — truly ngantic patterns 
of Turkish calli^rapny. These de- 
signs were repaired all over the 
interior of St. Sophia's bv Fos- 
sati, an Italian architect, who also 
published a very splendid album 
containing different Tiews of the 
building. The names of the 4 com- 
panions of the pnmhet, Abowbekr, 
Omar, (kman^ and AU, figure as the 
lide-pieoes of the 4 nx-winged sera- 
phim which the Moslem nith ac- 
knowledges under the names of tiie 4 
arehangds, OabrM, JfioJUe/, Btplkati^ 
and lanui. In the cupola itself is 
inscribed, in the beautiAil writing 
introduced by Jakut, the well-known 
Arabian Terse of the Koran, Ood it 
tK0 light ofth4 Hmneiu amd M« Earth. 
These inscriptioBS are the work oT 
a celebrated calligraphist of the 
name of Bitshalgisadeh Mustalk 
Tshelebi, who Utm under Mnrad 
IV., and executed them according 
to the plan of the celebrated writing- 
mastert JTara/UttariL The length of 
the standing letters, as for example 
of the £^, ^, according to EwDa, 
10 T^rds. According to popular 
tradition the 4 figures of the areh- 
ancels were ancient talismans, which, 
before the birth of the prophet, 
spoke in times of great distress, and 

KTC notice of extraordinary erents, 
i have ever since beoi mote. 
According to Orientals, the 4 arches 
on which the dome rests surpass in 
hdght and breadth even the 4 
celebrated arches of 



palaces, vis. the ardies of Tak Kotra^ 
of CKaxamakf of Sedir^ and tliose of 
the palace of SUedtML The verse, 
•< (7otf M M« ligJU of the Ifeavau.and 
the Earth " on the top of the cupola, 
is illuminated, during the nights of 
the Bamasan, by a sea of rays from 
some thousands of lamps, which, 
susnended in a triple circle above 
each other, trace out the vault of the 
dome. This string of lamps, on 
which lights are altemafely sua- 
pended, with ostrich egos, artificial 
flowers, and bunches of tinsel, are 
found in all the mosques, richly 
adorned in proportion to their siae, 
and producing, when lighted, a sin- 
gularly magiail effect. 

The nand cupola is lighted with 
24 win<U>ws. The sacristy and the 
place of baptism were erected out- 
side the ck, on the site of a house 
beloBging to a widow named Anna, 
the value of which had been esti* 
mated at 86 pounds of gold, but the 
widow declared to the functionary 
who was sent to her that it would 
be cheap at 60 cwt. Hereupon, 
the emperor himself went to her to 
negotiate for its purchase. Affected 
bv such mildness and condescen- 
sion, the widow threw herself at 
his feet, and declared that she 
would take no money for her piece 
of ground, but requested only 
that she might be buried near 
the di. in order to receive her 
purchase monqr in heaven at the 
day of Judgment. The emperor 
promised to fulfil her wishes, and 
she was buried close to the Soercphjf' 
/aci ii m , where the sacred vessels were 
kept. This story reeals the anec- 
dote of the poor woman's hut within 
the circuit of the imperial pelfce of 
Khosra Nushirvan, who, rei^ng at 
the same period as Justinian, nas 
immortaliaed his name by the build- 
ing of the Tak kotra, as the latter 
has done br that of the ch. of St. 
Sophia. Wnen the woman refosed 
to sell her hut, which stood in the 
way of the execuUon of the plan, 
at any price, Nushirvan ordered 
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that it should remain untoached in 
the middle of the palace, so that 
its existence disfigured, indeed, the 
building, but illustrated Nushii^ 
van's love of justice to the end of 
time. 

The octagonal form, which has 
been preserved in so many old 
churches of the middle ages, is to be 
fonnd in the Temple of Sophia, not 
only in the still preserved adjoining 
building, but also in the tabernacle, 
which rose as an octagonal tower 
above the holy table. Its summit 
terminated in a golden IMy, which 
surmounted the imperial apple and 
the cross standing upon it. The host 
itself was enclosed in the body of a 
silver dove, which hovered over the 
tabernacle. 

Let us now examine what stands 
in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, in the 
room of the holiest symbols of the 
Christian faith. The shell-formed 
apse, in whictt the high altar and the 
tabernacle stood, was the central 
point of the large semicircle, around 
which ran the 7 ste^ of the seats of 
the priests. As this point exactly 
faces the E., it coula not be used 
for the Miknibt i. e. for the niche 
of the Mussulman altar, because 
the regulations of Islam command 
every man to pray with his fkce 
turned towards the Kibla, i. e. the 
hoLj house of the Caaba at Mecca, 
which at Constantinople is towards 
the S.E. Its direction, therefore, 
both here and in all the other 
mosques which were formerly Chris- 
tian churches, is against all the laws 
of proportion and architectural pro- 

Siety ; inasmuch as the niche of the 
»Ara6, instead of being in the 
centre. Is turned sidewards, so that 
the assembly of the Moslems, when 
at prayer, is never placed in a 
straight line towards the front of 
the temple, but always in a sort of 
diagonal line obliquely across. Let 
the reader imagine then the sin- 
gularity of the spectacle of the con- 
gregation, instf»d of their faces 
being turned eastwards, i, e. towards 
TkrAey. 
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the ancient altar, being now turned 
to the S.E., i. e. to the niche of 
the MihraO, thus representing by so 
many diagonals, as it wore, the 
great trauHverse stroke which Islam 
has levelled at Christianity. Oppo- 
site the high altar in the centre 
of the ch., where the presbytery 
terminated, stood the pulpit. On 
the same line, though not in the 
middle, but sidewards on the sooth- 
eastern pier, stands the Minber, i. e. 
the pulpit of the Friday prayer, from 
which every Friday tne KuUib reads 
the solemn prayer for the Sultan 
(wherein consists the first of the 
lii^ts of Majesty of Islam). Here, 
as in all the mosques first dedicated 
to Islam through the power of arms, 
the orator still mounts the pulpit 
with a wooden sword, in memory of 
the conquest and founding of IsJam* 
which the prophet preac-hed and 
propagated with the Koran in one 
hand and with the sword in the 
other. The two fiags suspended on 
either side of the pulpit denote the 
victory of Islam over Judaism and 
Christianity, of the Koran over the 
OldandNewTestoment The ifm60r 
is to be found only in the great 
mosques (Jami) in which the ChiUbe 
is held on the Friday, and differs 
entirely from the common pulpit for 
preaching, which in general stands, 
as it does here, in the centre of the 
mosque. The present pulpit was 
placed by Murad IV. on 4 columns. 
The same monarch appointed 8 
sheikhs as preachers, who were 
obliged altematelv to read and ex* 
pound the word of the Koran every 
day to the fkithfuL Murad III., 
his predecessor, cleaned the whole 
mosque and adorned it anew. He 
ordered to be brought from the 
island of Marmora the two enormous 
marble vases which stand in the 
lower part of the building, one on 
either side, between the 2 porphyry 
columns of the Temple of the Sun, 
and each of which holds 1000 mea- 
sures of com. They are filled 
with water for the cooling and re> 
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freshment of the believers, and 
remind one of the holy-water fonts 
in Catholic churehet. 

On the tops of the minarets glitter 
highly-gildcMl crescents (the ancient 
arms of llysantium, which are to be 
found on the Bysantine coins); the 
largest is on the cupola of St. Sophia, 
instead of the cross. It is 50 yards 
in diameter; and Saltan Murad HI. 
is said to have expended 50,000 
ducats on its gilding alone. This 
crescent is visible a hundred miles 
out at sea, and is seen from the top 
of the Bithvnian Olympus glittering 
in the sunsnine. 

The pious traditions of the Mos- 
lems have superadded to the histo- 
rical records of St. Sophia a notice 
of several curiosities which are exhi- 
bited to the Turks. Amongst others 
an excavated bloek of red marble 
is shown as the cradle of our Sa- 
viour ; and not fkr from it is a sort of 
eup, in which Jesns was said to have 
been washed by Mary, and which, 
together with tM cradle, were bronglit 
hither from Bethlehem. These are 
bat Turkish tales, not even alluded 
to in Byaantine works. There are 
also to be seen the tmmling eUnmrnt 
the cold window^ and the ihinyt^ 
stoiM, spots visited by Moslem pil- 
grims as miraculous. The sweating 
column is in the lowest quadrangle, 
on the left hand of the entrance to 
the northern gate oat of the ibre- 
eonrt, and the dampness which it 
emits is considered as a nuraeulous 
core. Not tu finom the gtae where 
the Sultan proceeds fimn the square 
of the Seraglio lo the mosque, and in 
the vieuiity of the Mikrab u a window 
Iheing the N., where the fi«sh wind 
ever blowi, and where the celebrated 
Sheikh, Ak SIsMst^ta, the oompa- 
idon of Mahomed II., the conqueror, 
first expounded the Koran. From 
that time this spot became sacred lo 
all teachers and scholars. The 
Sheikh Ewiia^ the tntor of the tra- 
veller of that name, here read his 
commentaries on the Koran ; and the 
celebrated tiaTeller,his diaciple,in his 



description of Constantinople, extols 
the blessings of the cold window as 
productive of science; prohahly be- 
cause, ou account of the N. wind 
blowing here iu summer, one sits and 
reads cooler than in any otiier part 
of the mosque. The shtHing slese in 
the upper gallery, in a window turned 
towards the W., is a clear transpa- 
rent stone, by many considered an 
onyx, but in reality a pure Perdan 
marble, which, beioff transparent, 
imbibes the rays of light, ana when 
shone upon by the son, sparkling, 
reflects them. More wonderAtl and 
rare than this shining stone is the 
illumination of the mosque itself in 
the seven holy nights of Islam, cspe* 
cially in the LeUetol Kadi« i. e. the 
night of the Predestination (the S7th 
of the fast month of Bamssan), in 
which the Koran was sent down 
from heaven. In this night the Snl* 
tan repairs with his wMe snite to 
St Sophia, and, after having there 
attended the night service, he retires, 
amidst a procession bearing innume* 
ruble many-coloared lanterns, to the 
Seraglio, where the Sultan Valideh 
brings to him a pure virgin. Daring 
these nights, and at the grand fes- 
tivals of the Bairam, the whole nu- 
merous priesthood of the mosque are 
in Aill movement and the exercise of 
their duties. The Imaoms, Sheikhs, 
Kiatibs (the Fridav pranehers), the 
Muessims (those who call to prayer), 
the Dewr Khnran <the readers of the 
whole Koran), the Naatshnran (the 
singers of the hymns), the Rewab 
rthe doorkeepers), the tnmers cot 
(Perrash), and the choreh servants 
(Kasim), perlbrm Ibr the most part, 
under names of a stmiiar significn- 
tion, the services of the old dergy, 
which consisted of some hundrad 
priests, deacons, snb-deaoons, readers, 
singers, doorfceepers, and lamp- 
lighten, who were not leas endowed 
than the servants of the mosqne. 

I1iis numeroos detgy and a troop 
of holy virgins dedicated to God, to- 
gether with a multitnde of people of 
all daises, had crowded into the 
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church of St. Sophia, and sought re- 
fuge and succour at the altar, when 
Mahomed, at the head of the Os- 
manlis, rode victoriously into tlie city. 
With difficulty his charger se|Nirated 
the thick crowd of the wretched fugi- 
tives, and when he reached the high 
altar he sprang from his horse, ex- 
claiming, " There is no God but God, 
and Moftammed itt hit profifiel/* This 
desecration was the signal for the 
violation of the sanctuary. The ves- 
sels of the temple and of parity, the 
chsJices and the virgins, became a 
prey to the lust of the conquerors, 
and, instead of the pious worehip of 
Divine Wifnlom, the carnal Sophia 
held a bl(M««ly festival of vengeance 
and of liceiiec in the desecrated house 
of the Lord. The income of St. 
Sofia amounts to 2 million piastres 
per annum. 



S. StlLBlMANTEH. — MotqM of StUei" 
man the Ma^jficemt. 

This is the most glorious monu- 
ment of Ottoman architecture, built 
under the greatest of the Ottoman 
Sultans, in a style of grandeur wor- 
thy of the splendour of his reign, by 
Siuan, the greatest architect of the 
Ottoman empire, begun in 1550, and 
finished in 1555. 

The p^an of this mosque (which 
Oreiot has accurately drawn and de- 
scribed) is, according to its divisions, 
exactly the same as that of all the 14 
mat moaques. The quadrangle of 
tbe mosque itself is enclosed on the 
entrance side bv the forecourt, and 
from the side of the high altar by the 
churchyard. In the middle of the 
former, which is called Harem, is the 
fountain for the regular purifications 
before prayer ; in the second* which 
is commonly called the garden, rise 
the cupolas of the mausoleums of 
the founder, his consort and chil- 
dren. These 3 quadrangles, which 
together furm an oblong, are snr- 
roonded by a wall* which forms the 
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laive exterior court. The court im- 
mediately facing the entrance, iu the 
middle of which stands the fountain, 
covered with a cupola, is surrounded 
on the 3 other sides with colon- 
nades, which are covered with 23 
small domes, of which 7 rise to the 
rt. and It. before the entrance of 
the mosnue, and on the opposite side 
9 extend in a row. At the 4 comers 
of the forecourt rise the 4 minarets^ 
of unequal height, however; the 2 
first on the outer side of the court 
beiuff lower and with 2 galleries ; the 
2 others close to the mosque being 
higher and with 3 galleries for the 
criers to prayer. The court (Harem) 
has 3 doors ; one of the mosque, ex- 
actly opposite in tlic centre between 
the 2 lower minarets; the 2 others at 
the side, each, close to one of the high 
minarets. 

The mosque itself is apparently 
built entirely after the pattern of St. 
Sophia, but with the wish to surpass 
it; and as regards the regularity of 
the plan, the perfection of the indi- 
vidual parts, and the harmony of ^e 
whole, that wish appears to have been 
fully attained. The eye is not here 
shocked, as in the ch. of Sophia, 
by the distortion and perversion of 
the pure Greek taste. Its expecta- 
tions are realised in seeing a mas- 
terpiece of Saracenic, architecture, 
according to the pattein of the great 
masterpieces of the purest days of the 
khalifiite of the Ommiades m Syria 
and in Spain, yet betraying, never- 
thdess, the vicmity of Greek archi- 
tecture and its influence in every- 
thing relating to domes and cupolas, 
llie whole system of the cupolas is 
apparently imitated from that of the 
ch. of Sophia. The dome is sup- 
ported by 4 walled columns, between 
which, to the right and left (2 on 
either side), the 4 largest columns of 
Constantinople are distributed. They 
measure 13 feet in circumference on 
the ground, and their height is in 
proportion. 2 of these columns 
were seen by Gylles whilst being 
transported from the spot where they 

r2 
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stood to the building-place of the 
Suleimanyeh, one of tliem having sup- 
ported the virginitT-proving statue of 
Venus, the other the statue of Justi- 
nian the Great on_ tlie Augnsteon. 
The 2 others are probaM^r the red 
columns on which stood the statues of 
Theodora and Eudoxia in the palace. 

The capitals of these 4 columns are 
of white marble. They support the 
double gallery which runs round on 
both sides, and in which treasure- 
chambers are introduced, in which 
privateindiTiduals deposit their ready 
money when they set out on their 
travels, or when they do not ooosider 
it safe in their own houses finom the 
hand of despotism, which dare not 
extend Its grasp over the pledges de- 
posited in the mosques, or the mous 
endowments attached to them. Under 
these galleries are built, on the 
ground, terrace-formed sofiu of stone, 
on low stamps of pillan, intended for 
the appointed readers of the Koran, 
who at stated hours here read it in 
parts. The altar, the pulpit, and the 
praring^plaee of the Saltan, are of 
white raarlile, ornamented with sculp- 
ture, with which that of the cele-: 
brated pulpit at Sinope can alone be 
compared. Close to the altar stand S 
gigantic candelabras of gilded metal, 
on which proportionate^ thick wax 
candles replace the liglit which fidls 
by day throogfa the dear cat j^lass of 
the windows. These glass windows, 
many of which are ornamented with 
flowers or with the name of God, are 
ftom the glass manufiwtory of Ser- 
khoseh Ibrahim, i. e. the drunken 
Ibrahim, celebrated at the time of the 
baiMing, 

The dome of the Soletmanyeh has 
the same circumference as that of 
^ Sophia, bat it Is 7 yds. higher, 
and therefore is the less bold and 
extraoidinarTj although the Tnrks 
considered this rreater height as a 
greater wonder of arehiteetore. On 
the dome U inscribed the sameTecie 
as that on the cupola of St. Sophia 
<the 36th of the xxiv. Sura) :— ^' God 
b the light of heaven sod earth. 



His light is a wisdom ou the wall, 
in which a lamp bums covered with 
glass. The glass shines like a star, 
the lamp is lit with the oil of a 
blessed tree. No eastern, no western 
oil, it shines for whoever wills." 

The mosque, with its forecourt 
(Harem) and churchyard, iu which 
is the mausoleum of Suleiman, is 
surrounded by an exterior forecourt, 
which measures 1000 paces, and has 
10 gates ; 2 on (he siae of the high 
altar towards the old Seraglio ; to the 
rt., to the S., the doors of the school, 
of the market, of the academy, and 
of ^e chief physician j to the W., 
the doors of the alms-kitrlxMi, of the 
hospital, and of the Aga <m the Ja* 
nissaries; finally, on the M. side, to- 
wards the harbour, is the bath-door, 
where, by means of a staircase of SO 
steps, one descends to the hath. On 
this side there is no exterior wall* 
hot a most masnifioent view of the 
city and the G<Nden Horn, the oppo- 
site snborbsof Pera,Galata,and Top- 
handh, the channel of the Bosphorus. 
and the hills of Asia Minor. Attached 
to this mosqne are endowments of 
wisdom, piety, and benevolence, vix, 
S schools, 4 aclMlemies for the 4 sects 
of the ftuthftil, another for the read- 
ing of the Koran, a school of medi- 
cine, a hospital, a kitchen for the 
poor, a resting-place for travellers, a 
library, a fountain, a hoose of refoge 
for strangers, and the M aoaoleum. 

The mosque of Soleiman is the 
most glorioot masterpiece of Ot- 
toman arehltectare, and possesses, 
through the name of its foander, 
still higher claims to a comnoriaon 
with the Temple of Solomon than the 
ch. of Sophia, by which Justinian 
imagined ne had surpassed the strac- 
tare of the wise king. The rev«nae 
of this mosqne ia aoo,000 piastres. 



3. Tke Akmedytk-^Mc9qm tf 8iiU<m 
JAmtd, 

This moiqae ooeopies a part of the 
Hippodrome, and is not only the 



Constantinople, 

chief of all the mosques, hut is the 
ouly one in the whole Ottoman em- 
pire which has 6 minarets, i.e. 2 
more than St. Sophia, the Sulei- 
niunyeh, and even the mosque of the 
sacred house at Mecca. The most 
remarkahle feature in this mosque 
are the 4 enormous columns, whose 
thickness bears no proportion to their 
height, and each of which consists 
of 3 parts. The circumference of 
each measures 36 vards. They sup- 
port the dome, and rise outside at its 
4 sides, like so many sdiall towers. 
The cupola of the great dome is sur- 
rounded by 4 hal ^cupolas, each of 
which is joined by 2 entirely rouud 
cupolas, which form, exactly behind 
the 4 enormous pillars, the 4 corners 
of the mosque, which therefore ap- 
pears on the outside to be composed 
of 9 cupolas. Round both sides of 
the mosque, to the rt. and 1., runs a 
double gkUery, one on the outside, 
the other inside, in which, under the 
benches for the readers of the Koran, 
and above, there are treasure- vaults 
for depositing gold and other costly 
effects, as in the Suleimanyeh and 
other great mosques. 

On both sides of the Mihrab stand 
2 enormous candelabras, whose size, 
as well as the thickness of the wax 
candles, is in proportion to the gi- 
gantic size of the 4 columns. To Uie 
rt. of the Mihrab is the Minber, i,e. 
the pulpit for the Kiatib, or Friday 
preacher, a masterpiece of art, of 
newn stone, according to the pattern 
of the pulpit at Mecca, covert with 
a gilded crown, above which rises 
the gilded crescent. None of the 
mosques is so rich in curiosities of 
every kind, which are here partly 
preserved, partly suspended on the 
wreath of the lamps, and in the 
mosque itself. Its founder. Sultan 
Ahmed I., one of the most pious 
princes of the Ottoman empire, richly 
endowed this his fiivourite work, and 
his example was followed by the no- 
bility. Thus Jafer Pasha, the go- 
vernor of Abyssinia, sent G lamps, 
set in emeralds, suspended by golden 
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chains. Korans of every form, and 
in the most beautiful writing, lie on 
gilded cushions inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. On the wall is suspended 
each time the last covering, or the 
so-called noble dress of the Kaaba, 
which the pilgrim caravans bring 
l)ack instead of the present of money 
with which tiicy arc provided on 
setting out. In consequence of the 
beautiful site of the Atmeidan, and 
its open and free communication on 
every side, the mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed is the theatre of the great 
ceremonies of religion and court pro- 
cessions. St. Sofia may be termed, 
from its vicinity to the palace, the 
Court church, the Ahmedyeh, the 
State church, or cathedral of Con- 
stantinople ; for it is hither that the 
Sultan generally repairs, accom- 
panied by his whole suite, on the 
two great festivals of the Bairam 
(the Turkish Easter and Pentecost). 
This is also the scene of the festive 
procession of the pilg^m caravans, 
and of the solemn meeting of the 
court and officers of state to cele- 
brate the Meolnd, or the festival of 
the birth of the prophet, which was 
first instituted by Sultan Murad III. 
in 1558. On this occasion the Sultan 
appears in his greatest splendour, 
surrounded by all the functionaries 
of the court and state, to assist in 
the praises of the prophet, which are 
sung by the most melodious voices. 
Annual income 200,000 piastres. 



4. Mosque of Suitan Mahomed TI. 

After the conqueror had converted 
the greatest and most splendid of the 
churches of the city into mosques, 
he contemplated the building of his 
own,— a merit which, by the law of 
the state of Islam, was accorded only 
to conquering princes, to whom it 
was allowed to apply to the pious 
work not only the sweat-and-blodd- 
money of former subjects, but that 
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heads of pashat condemned to die. 
The offices and kitchens are on the 
rt., embellished with domes, but 
without chimneys; they kindle a 
fire in the middle, and tlie smoke 
goes out through the holes made in 
the domes. The (trsT of these 
kitchens is for the Sultan, the second 
forthechief sultanas, the thinl for the 
other sultanas, the fourth for the kapn 
aghassi, or commandant of the gates; 
in the fifth they dress the meat for 
the ministers of the dinm ; the sixth 
belongs to the Sultan's pages, called 
the OMogkms; the serenth to the 
officers of the Seraglio ; the eighth is 
for the women and mald-scrvants ; 
the ninth for all snch as are obliged 
to attend the court of the divan on 
day* of session. They do not pro- 
vide jnnch wild-fowl, but, besides 
40,000 oxen killed yearly there, the 
pnnreyors are to furnish daily 200 
sheep, 100 lamba or goats according 
to the season, 10 caWes, SOO hens, 
200 pair of pnllets, 100 pair of 
pigeons* and 50 green geese, in the 
event of the Sultan occupying this 
palace, which Abdul Medjid has 
never yet done. 

All round the court runs a low 
galleiT covered with lead, and sup- 
ported by columns of marble. No 
one but the Sultan himself enters 
this court on horseback, and there- 
fore Uie little stable is in this place, 
bnt there is not room for above 90 
horses: over-head thev keep the 
harness, than which notning can be 
richer in Jewels and embroidery. 
The great stable, wherein there are 
about 1000 hones for the officers of 
the Saltan, is towards the sea, upon 
the Bosphorui. The hall where the 
divan is held, that is, the JusUce-hall, 
is on the I., at the Ikrther end of this 
court : on the rt. is a door leading 
into the inride of the Seraglio: none 
pass through but such as are sent 
for. The udl of the divan is lai^ 
but low, covered with lead, wain- 
scoted and gilt after the Moorish 
manner, and plain enough. Here the 
grand visier, assisted by hb eoan- 



scllors, used formerly to determine 
all causes, civil and criminal, with* 
out appeal ; and the ambassadors 
were here entertained on the day of 
their andience. The public offices 
where the business of the state is 
transacted are in the building at the 
gate called the StMima Porte, and 
there arc now no inmates of the Se- 
raglio but its keepers and a few of 
the late Sultan's widows, who are 
obliged by oonrt etiquette to live in 
the utmost retirement. 

The ouuide of the Seraglio towards 
the port has nothing worth notice 
but the kiosk or pavilion right against 
Galata, which is supported by a 
doscn pillars of marble; it is wain* 
scoted, richly fomished, and painted 
after the Persian manner. The 
Saltan foes thither sometimes to 
divert himself with viewing what 
passes in the port, or to take the 
pleasure of the water when he has a 
mind to it. The navilion, which is 
towards the Bospnonis, is higher 
than that of the port, and is bailt on 
arches, which support 3 saloons ter- 
minated by gilded domes. All these 
quays are covered with artillery 
without carriages ; most of the can- 
non are planted level with the 
water: the largest piece is that 
which, they say, forced Babylon to 
surrender to Saltan Mnrad, and, by 
way of distinction, it has an apart- 
ment to itself. This artillenr is what 
the Mahometans rcj<noe to near, for, 
when they are fired, it is to noti^ 
that Lent (Samezan cr Xamazan) is 
at an end: they are likewise fired 
on public rrioicing days. 

Within the predncto of the Se- 
raglio is an ot^ect of considerable 
interest to a traveller. It is a 
kind of armoury in which are depo- 
sited specimens of the weapons 
formerly in nse amongst the Turks, 
and of the strange and goigeoos 
costumes of the varioos dignitaries 
and officials of the empire, which are 
now displaced by the unpictaresqne 
and incommodious imitations of En- 
ropean costume which the Sultan has 
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condemned all his employes to wear. 
The traveller who, in witnessing 
some state procession of the present 
Saltan, is disappointed by the absence 
of that gay daxzling magnificence 
and pomp which attended ue public 
displays of former snltuns, will in 
this armoury in some measure find 
his expectations realised. It may 
be seen by means of the same //-man 
which admits to the Seraglio. 

No city in the world hu been sub- 
jected to such numerous and cele- 
brated sieges as Constantinople: 
twice it was besieged by the'ancient 
Greeks ( Alcibiades and rhilip), three 
times b^ Roman em^rors (Severus, 
Maximius, Coustantmus), once by 
the Latins, the Persians, the Atets, 
the Slavonians, and the Greeks 
themselves (under Michael Palseo- 
logrus), twice by the Bulgarians and 
by rebels, seven times by the Ara- 
bians, and three times by the Otto- 
mans. No other city in the world 
has undergone so many vicissitudes 
of fortune. It has seen old Greek 
commanders and old Roman em- 
perors, new Roman Csesars and new 
ureek autocrats, Persian Chosroes 
and Arabian Khalifs, Bulnrian 
Krals and Slavonian Despots, vene* 
tian Doges and Fren<m Counts, 
Avarian Chagans and Ottoman Sul- 
tans, alike encamped before its walls, 
and, having been beaesed four-and- 
twenty times, it has onhr been taken 
six times (by Alcibiades, Severns, 
Constantino, Dandolo, Michael Pa- 
laeologus, and Mahomed II.). 
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Constantinople has 28 gates, most 
of whidi have been more or less 



celebrated in the history of the city. 
We shall notice them separately, 
beginning from the point of the 
Seraglio, and following the walls 
along the port, along the laod-side, 
and then along the Seat of Marmora. 

Oate$ on the Side of the Harbour, 

The first gate, which from this 
side opens an entrance within the 
city walls, which are also the walls 
of the Seraglio, is the gate of the 
kiosk of the shor« ( Yalli KMk JTo- 

Baghdshe JTapussi, that is, the ^(xr- 
den-gate, is the usual landing-place 
of those coming from Top-han4h, and 
of the dragomans who go to the 
Porte. Very near this gate, close to 
the shore, and outside of the wiJls, 
is a coffee-house, or a sort of kiosk, 
caUed Uie koshk of the TVuduhbathi^ 
i. e. of the marshal of the empire, 
because it is here that this func- 
tionary received on days of audi- 
ence tiie foreign ambassadors, mi- 
nisters, and charg^-d'affiaires, and 
thence accompanied them through 
the Divan-street to the high gate of 
the grand vizier, or to the imperial 

rite of the Seraclio, riding on the 
hand of the ambassador, on the rt. 
hand of the minister, and before the 
charg^d'afibires. 

Tahufut JTqptt, the Jews' gate, ac- 
cording to Ewlia. VaiidA Kapuesi^ 
i. e. the gate of the Sultan Valideh 
ri. e. Queen-Mother), receives its 
first name ftt>m the Jews settied in 
the neighbourhood, and the second 
from the great mosque of the Va- 
lideh in its vicinity. It was for- 
merly called the arsenal gate, ftt)m 
the arsenal of the ci^, which was 
erected in the bight of the winding 
shore. 

Bahtkhagar Kcqmai, the gate of the 
fish-market, which stands ezactiy 
opposite the fish-market sate on 
the opposite side of the harbour, at 
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aud sultan had refuse«l to abide by 
my dccisiou, I should have suui- 
moned to niv aid this servant of 
justice!" 'Ihus saying, he raised 
the carpet, under which a venonions 
snake shot forth its forked t<Higue ; 
bat, soothed by the judge, immedi- 
ately crept back beneath the carpet. 
The Sultan kissetl the judge's hand 
and returned to the seraglio, thence- 



forth to regulate his actions acconl- 
ing to the rule of justice and the 
doctrine of the judge. 

Von Hammer enumerates 100 
large nioM|ues, called Jnmi^ a wonl 
meaning '* places of meeting;" after 
which follow the if^fjUt^ whence 
our M'onl mosque, meaning *' ploces 
of prayer." 
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J. Antiquitiej*. 

Atmeutitti, — the IlipjyiHli'onve, — The 
most celebrated of all the squares of 
ancient or modem Constantinople 
lies to the S.E. of St. Sophia. At 
present it is only 250 paces long 
and 150 broad; but it formerly 
comprised a part of lli« space now 
occupied by the mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed, ft was formed by the 
Emperor Severus. He was obliged 
to leave a portion of it unfinished, 
in consequence of the news that the 
Oauls threatened Rome. The steps 
of white marble were carried off in 
the reign of Suleiman the Great by 
Ibrahim Pasha, who thrice occupied 
the post of grand Tisier, to build his 
palace situated in the neighbour- 
hood; and the pillars of the lower 
Sdlery, which were still seen by 
ylles, some standing, and some on 
the ground, became the building 
materials of the mosque of Sulei- 
manycfh. Frequent mention is made 
in the Byiantine history of the 
bloody scenes which occurred before 
its gates. It was through the Gate 
of the Dead that the infuriated 
rebels made their way, of whom 
many were so soon carried out as 
corpses. ApoUonius of Tyana 
erected seyend statues on the Hip- 
podrome, and on the other public 
places of the city; and their mya^ 
tenons inscriptions were interpreted 
as if they referred to the future fate 
of the city. Others were brought 
from Athens, Cysicus, Cesarea, 
Tralles, Sardis, Sebastia, Satalia, 
Chalcis, Antioch, Cyprus, Crete, 
Rhodes, Chios, Iconium, and Nicsa. 
These works of art were destroyed 
by the Latins, on the capture of 
Constantinople by Baldwin and 
Dandolo. For a detailed description 
of the statues and edifices or the 
a&cient Hippodrome, we refer the 



reader to the invaluable work of 
Von Hammer. ** The Ohcluk of 
granite, or Thebaic stone, is still in 
the Atineidan. It is a four-cornered 
pyramid, of one single piece, about 
50 ft. high, terminating in a point, 
covered with hieroglyphics, now 
unintelligible — a proof, however, of 
its being very ancient, and wrought 
in E^pt. hy the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions at the base we learn 
that tne emperor Theodosins caused 
it to be set up again, aAer it had 
lain on the ground a considerable 
time. The machines which were 
made use of in rearing it are repre- 
sented in bas-relief. Nioetas, in the 
life of St. Ignatius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, obaerves that this 
obelisk had at its top a braien pine- 
apple, which was thrown down by 
an earthquake. Hard by are seen 
the remains of another obelisk with 
4 faces, built with difierent pieces 
of marble ; the top of it has fallen, 
and the rest cannot long continue. 
This obelisk was covered over with 
brazen plates, as is apparent from 
the holes made to receive the pegs 
that fastened them to the marble. 
These plates were certainly set off 
with bas-reliefs and other orna- 
ments; for the inscription at the 
bottom speaks of it as a work alto- 
gether marvellous. Bondelmont, in 
his description of Constantinople, 
makes the other obelisk to be 24 
cubits hiffh, and this 58 : perhaps it 
supported the Bnuen Column of the 
3 serpents. This column is aboat 
15 ft. hi^h, formed by 3 serpents, 
turned spirall]^ like a roll of tobacco ; 
their size diminishes gradually from 
the base as far as the necks of the 
serpents, and their heads, spreading 
on the sides like a tripod, compose a 
kind of capital. Sultan Murad is 
said to have broken away the head 
of one of them; the pillar was 

f3 
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thrown down, and both the other 
heads taken away, in 1 700, after the 
peace of Carlowitx. What is become 
of them nolKxly can tell; but the 
rest has been set up afpin, and is 
among the olicliftks, at like distance 
from each other. This column of 
brass is of the very earliest date, 
and is supposed to liave been brought 
from Delphi, where it served to 
bear up tnat famous golden tripod 
which the Greeks, after the battle 
of Platiea, found in the camp of 
Mardonius." 

The BtinU Cutumn stands in tlie 
street called Adrianople; and well 
it may be so called, for it is black 
and smoke*dried by the frequent 
fires that have happened to the 
houses thereabouts ; bat upon 
close inspection it proves to be of 
porphyry, the jointures hid with 
copper rings. It is thought that 
Coiutantine's statue stood on It. By 
the inscription we learn that *' that 
admirable piece of workmanship was 
restored by the moat pious emperor 
Mannel Comnenus." -Glycas reports 
that, towards the dose of the reign 
of Nicephoms Botoniates, who was 
shaven and put into a cloister, Con* 
stantine's column was strode with 
lightning, and that this column sup- 
ported Uie figure of Apollo, then 
called by that emperor's name. The 
column called ifidorical^ to named 
from the military actions of the em- 
peror Arcadins being sculptured on its 
base, but of which the pedestal only 
now remains, is to be found near a 
basaar to the W. of the Hippodfome. 

Colmim of ThdodotiMS, within the 
Serit^;lio gairden, is of the Corinthian 
Older, and 50 ft in height. It is 
surmounted by a handsome capital 
of verde aati<^ue, and it bears the 
following inscnption : ** P<»rtiuuB fie- 
dod ob devictos Gothos." 

Tht Seven Tbwers called TeHKinUi. 

He Mw wtth his own ejet the moon wat 



Wm alMeertaln that the eftrth was fqvMC 
BOMM Im httd joanMu'd tflf b^IIm, sad 

foond 
Ho dpi Uiat It was drcntor anywiiefo; 



If is empire alio wm wltlmnt a boand ; 

TU tntc, a little troubM here «ikI tliorr, 
lly rcliol iMisluM, and cncruachinK giaount, 
Itiit tiieii they never caine to ** Uie Seven 

Toii-ttn ;•• 

I'lxcepl In iilMipe of envoya, who were sent 
To kidee tlierc whcu a war broke out, 
according 
To tlie true la%vor imtfcma, which ne'er moaRi 
T1io0c loimndrelii, who have never bad a 
swoni in 
Tlieir dirty diplomallc handa. to rent 
Their spleen In making strife, and safely 
wording 
Tbdr Ilea, ydep'd desiiatcbes, without risk or 
The singeing of a single Inky whisker. 

Tills mass of building stands Iso- 
lated at the W. angle of Constanti- 
nople, where the walls which cross 
the pronM>ntory join the Sea of Mar- 
mora. This imperial castle, onoe a 
state prison, is now rarely used as 
such; S of the towers have nearly 
disappeared, and the whole building 
is in a state of dilapidation. One of 
the towers was thrown down by an 
earthquake in 1769 ; those remaining 
are 800 ft. high. The original for- 
tress was constructed soon afker the 
foundation of the citj; it was 
strengthened by S additional towen 
by Th^osius. When Mahomed 
took the dty, he found it almost a 
rain, but repaired and strengthened 
it considerably. It was afterwards 
the chief garrison of the Janissaries* 
and beeame a state prison. A small 
open court where heads were piled 
till they overtopped the wall is called 
the Place of Heads. The garrison 
consists of only a few soldiers, who 
will sometimes permit the stradger 
to enter the court privately on the 
receipt of a bakshish, but it it 
more advisable to be provided with 
a teskereh, whidi is easily obtained. 

Cistem of Gmetaniitts, now called 
Bittderik, or the thoQsand and one 
pillars, and Terebatim Serai, the sub- 
terranean palace, it at a little dis- 
tance from the Bnmt Cdumn, in a 
ottarter of the town anciently called 
LatuHi, It has now the appearance 
of a suite of gloomy dungeons, and 
was occupied, when Mr. Hobhouse 
visited it, by '*a nnmber of half- 
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naked pallid wretches, einployc<i| in 
twisting silk through all the long cor- 
ridors hy the glare of torches. The 
roof of this reserYoir, apparently that 
of Philoxenus, was sup|K>rted by a 
double tier, consisting altogether of 
424 pillars, of which only inc upper 
half are now cleared front the earth.* 
The cistern Aynwis,** continues Mr. 
Hobhouse, '* constructed by A spares 
and Ardabttrius, in the reign of Leo, 
who destroyed the founders of it in 
the reserToir itself, may be that' of 
80 columns near the mosqae of 
Laleli, on the third hill. TVuikur- 
Boston, now a herb-garden within a 
high- wailed enclosure, between Tek" 
kuri-Serni and /Cdrench-Kaptuai, is 
supposed by Le Chevalier to be the 
cistern called, from a neighbouring 
charch, Mocisia ; but it corresponds 
more precisely with that which was 
constructed by Bonus, a patrician^ in 
the time of the Emperor Heraclius, 
at the back of the Hebdomon ( Tek- 
kuriSenti), and which had lost its 
columns and chambers, and was a 
garden when seen by Gylles. The 
same person mentions another cistern, 
oontaming cultivated ground, near 
the mosque of Sultan Selim, on .the 
back of the fifth hill. A subterra- 
nean corridor of 24 columns near the 
Seven Towers, and some ancient re- 
mains between the public bath TVAu- 
kwr-Hamam and the mosque called 
Scirek-Jamim, belong also to 3 other 
cisterns. 

'* BoaJohan'Kemeri, the aoueduct 
of Valens, is in a thinly inhabited 

Krt of the town, near At-Bazar (the 
rse-market), connecting what are 
called the third and fourth bills. The 
double row of 40 Gothic arches seems 
to have been rebuilt by Suleiman out 
of the old materials of intermixed 
stone and tile, and probably in the 
ancient form. Although still used 
to convey water, it is half in ruins, 
and has the decay without the grace 
of antiquity ; but these miglUy arches, 

* Dr. DulUway, not recognising the double 
set of colnmni, makes the number only 
SIS. 



tiK'se ne'ri'ti chamfers f the admiration 
of the Hyzantiues, have, as an archi- 
tectural monument, nothing either 
grand or agreeable." 

k. Fountains. 

Water is to the Eastern the symbol 
of the principle of life; and the words 
of the Koran, ** By water evervthing 
lives," are almost universally in- 
scril>ed on the great fountains. 

77i<f fountain before the great gate 
of the Serttf/lio, built in the reign of 
Ahmed III., is a larffe qoadrangular 
water castle, the roofof which bends 
out like a pagoda, and whose comers 
are cut oflT. On all the 4 great 
sides, as well as on the 4 cut-off 
comers, gold inscriptions on azure 
ground celebrate the praise of this 
treasure, whose waters far excel those 
of Zemten, •'. e. the Sacred Fountain 
of Mecca, and of Selsebils^ i. «. the 
Well of Paradise. 

Stjouk TVAmir^, the cold sprinff close 
to the gate of the Seraglio, oUled after 
it, between the Alai Kiosk and the 
great gate of the Seraglio. 

Notwithstanding the pnuse which 
the inscription of the first fountain 
contains, its water is still not the best 
at Constantinople. The preference 
belongs to that of ^Simeon's Fotm* 
tttin,** before the gate of the old 
Seraglio which faces the E. Ma- 
homed II., after having had all the 
water of the capital analysed bj 

f physicians, found this spring the 
igntest, and immediately ordered 
that every day 3 horseloads, each 
of 20 okes, should be broofht to the 
new Seraglio in silver bottles. The 
latter were closed in the presence of 
the superintendent of the water, bv 
persons sent for the purpose, with 
soft red wax, on whidi a seal was 
placed. 

The fountain of Sultan Ahmed is in 
the street of the Porte, near the iron 
gate of the Seraglio^ 

The fountain of the Sultana Zeineb 
is exactly opposite St. Sofia. Such, 
with the Fountain of Top-handh, al- 
ready mentioned, are amongst the 
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RiMt beautiful ornaments of the city. 
They are innumerable, and well re- 
pay tlie lingering regards of the tra- 
reller, from the beauty of their struc- 
ture, the comfort they afibrd to the 
population, and the various inscrip- 
tions witli which tliey are adorned. 
Von Hammer has dctlicatcd several 
pages to the translation of them. 

I. MiSCELLAKEOUS. 

Turkiah Harems,— To lady-trarel- 
lers a Tisit to one of the principal 
harems would probably prove in- 
teresting, and it can easil;|r be 
brought about by getting ac4)uainied 
with some of the Pera families, who 
are in the habit of fk^qiu'nting the 
harems of pashas. Thi* 'tot lowing 
account of one or two harunis is from 
the pen of a lady who had enjoyed 
singular opportunities of observing 
domestic life amongst the higher 
danes at Stambul : — 

" The most remarkable harems 
are of two kinds— those where Euro- 
pean noUons and manners have been 
engrafted on Asiatic splendour, and 
tiiiose which retain with religious 
tcmpnlousness all the ancient cus- 
toms of the Turks. In the former 
no Arabian Nights reminiscences 
will be called up, and disappoint- 
ment will probably be feli when a 
spurious imitaUon of our own 
drawing-rooms will alone be found 
behind those trellioed screens and 
Utlice-work, which were supposed 
to oonocal a whole world of a novel 
fashion. Such harems, howcTer, are 
not without their interest as indicat- 
ing that refbrm has penetrated even 
the mystie sanctum of a pasha's 
priTaoy. The lady of the house 
receiTes her risitors pretty much 
as an European would, excepting 
that, instead of sitting on the sofa 
with them, she crouches on a 
mattress coTcred with ridi em- 
broidery, for no affectation of civili- 
latiou'can induce a Turkish lady to 
dispose of her feet otherwise than 
by tucking them under her. Coffee 
and sweetmeats are also brought in 



true Oriental style, and the sherbet 
is handed round in the same manner 
as a signal for departure. A female 
dragoman is indispensable, for Euro- 
pean languages are rarely studied, 
and never acnuircd in harems. 
Sometimes the husband will conic 
himself to do the honours of his 
house, when he is a proficient in 
French, as many of the pashas are. 
One of these, high in office, once 
led us round the sumptuous apart- 
ments of his fiimily, and showed us 
his gardens and hot-houses, full of 
rare flowers, statues, and fountains, 
all in European taste. He then took 
our party to his private study, where 
he had a large and select bookcase 
of French and English literature, 
and Tarious objects of art, with 
festoons of creeping plants for 
window curtains. One of the best 
qualities of the Turk, in every rank 
of life, is his filial affection; this 
luxurious retreat, in which profound 
reflection and poetic reverie seemed 
to have their joint abode, furnished 
an illustration of that fiiTOurable 
dispodtion. In letters of gold round 
the cornice of the statesman's study 
were inscribed yerses composed by 
his fkther, and containing his last 
adrioe to his son, which the latter 
explained to us with the greatest 
Tcneration. He then presented his 
daughter-in-law to as, a pretty 
young penon whom he had bought 
as a slave and married to his son. 
At his request, she seated herself at 
the piano, anid played a few airs 
with % good deal of taste. One of 
his own wife's sisters was there too; 
she was remarkable for her beauty, 
and had lately married another high 
lunctionaryof the government. Our 
host shook hands with her most 
cordially when she eame into the 
room, which was indeed an innova- 
tion in Turkish manners, as the 
females of a Ihmily were nerer even 
acquainted with the husbands of 
their nearest relatiTes. 

'*The Missirli Hanum, or prin- 
cesses of Egypt, are thedaughters and 
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daaffhters-in-law of the laic Mehemet 
AU Fusha. Tiicy live in ^eat state 
at Constant! Doplc, and theirs are the 
harems best worth seeing, as being 
still kept up in all the aneieut 
splendour of the Turks. It will be 
necessary first to send a message 
announcing the visit, M'hen a day 
and hour will be appointed by the 
Hanum. 

" As soon as one passes the door of 
the harem, a number of female slaves 
show the way to the great lady's 
presence, two of them supporting 
each visitor under the arms on the 
way. At the top of the stairs some 
near relatiYe of the Hanam will 
receive the strangers, and accom- 
pany them to the door of her room, 
where she will probably be found 
standing, if she wishes to do honour 
to her guests. She salutes them by 
toud^inff her lips and forehead with 
her right hand, and then she goes 
back to her divan, where she bids 
them be seated. Salutations reeom- 
mence, reciprocal inquiries after the 
state of each other's health, and 
various little interro^tions as to the 
fact of beine marned or not, the 
number of children existing, if the 
answer be in the affirmative, and 
the like, until pipes are brought by 
female slaves or young negroes, the 
former having made, in the mean 
time, a clumsy attempt to divest us 
of our bonnets and outer carments, 
smiling all the while with wonder 
at such strange contrivances. The 
said pipes are 6 or 8 ft. long, and 
one does feel rather queer in pro- 
ceeding to smoke them in real 
earnest ; to laugh would be a great 
offence against Oriental good-breed- 
ing, however, and gravity during this 
unwonted manoeuvre must be pre- 
served at any cost to the nerves and 
muscles. Then comes coffee in little 
cups, with gold enamelled holders of 
elesant filigree work, sometimes set 
wiu brilliants, as are also the amber 
mouthpieces of the odious pipes. 
The voung slaves, fat Geoi^gians 
with large black eyes, tall Circas- 



sians slender and fair-haired, and 
shining negresses, stand in a row at 
the end of the iXMim in attitudes 
of humility, watching to take the 
emptied cups from our hands. Their 
dress is pretty, being loose and flow- 
ing, with wide trousers falling over 
their slippered feet; but then their 
faces wera so cruelly disfigured by 
paint of various colours, red and 
white on their cheeks, black on their 
eyebrows and eyelids, and a deep 
yellow tint on their nails, that the 
charms of feature, figure, and dress 
were greatly detracted from in our 
eyes. The robes of the ladies of the 
harem were decidedly unbecoming, 
especially when they walked. They 
were so long, that it re<^uired con- 
siderable skill to avoid bemg tripped 
up by the folds getting entangled 
round their inverted .feet, giving 
them somewhat the appearance of 
feather-toed pigeons. The slaves had 
more finery about them than their 
mistresses— gause figured with satin 
and gold, gaudy silks. Cashmere 
shawls of the gayest colours, bright 
Indian kerchiefs, and pearls and 

Jirecious stones, being in lavish pro- 
usion on their persons, while the 
hanums wore dresses of plain silk. 
The number of these garments was 
so limited, moreover, that they would 
require richness and bulk of material 
to compensate for the total absence 
of an important proportion of Euro- 
pean articles of costume ; for these 
Asiatic matrons and maidens, one 
and all, wore literally nothing but 
what was visible, while thev dis- 
played an unfortunate predilection 
for cambric, gauze, jaconnet, and ex- 
ceedingly gossamer-like silKf. The 
old lady herself was attired with the 
most appalling simplicity. On her 
finger, however, she wore a diamond 
ring, which she told us had cost her 
father-in-law Mehemet AH of Egypt 
2000/., and her head was bound with 
a plain kerchief, on which an enor- 
mous emerald sparkled. The ftimi- 
ture of the room which received us 
on that occasion consisted merely in 
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divans oovered with rich stufi» lome 
higher, and some lower for humble 
gaesCs; and handiome chandeliers 
stood on side-tables. After oofiee 
we had sweetmeats offered ns in 
crystal vaaes on a gold tray, and the 
Tisitor most lie careful to tske a tea- 
spoon from the goblet on the right- 
hand side, and put it in that on the 
left, in which are deposited those 
that have been used. After drinking 
a glass of cold water, the mouth is 
wi|>ed on richlv embroidered napkins 
which are oflered by other sUves. 
After each of these operations, a 
salutation of thanks must be ad- 
dressed to the hannm by patting the 
rifl^t hand to the lips iai forehead, 
when she will respond, *' m/iet oUtm" 
(may it be to your httlth). Then 
coffee follows again, and the pipes 
ife renewed, while the rambling 
oonrersation never flags. 

** A joung negress held the tray 
on which coffee had been brought, 
with a sort of small table-eover 
thrown on her left shoulder, ready to 
hide the empty cups, as everything 
that has been used is immediately 
put out of sight, being held unclean. 
Her flat nose, thick lips, receding 
forehead, and cheeks as black as 
midnight, contrasted sincniarly with 
her paudy attire, and still more with 
a &ir young creature bjr her side, 
who poured the blade mixture into 
the pretty little china onps for the 
others to bring to us. The latter 
slave was worthy of a sculptor's 
study ; such a graceful flgure never 
was seen; and her fkce, too, was 
perl^tly lovely, so pure In its lines, 
so soft and candid in expression. 
On noticing her beauty, we were 
told, with indifferenor, that she, poor 
human chattel! was worth at least 
60,000 piastres (500/.). She wore an 
sproD over her dress, the symbol of 
her oAoe; it was of Cashmere, with 
a ^c^ fringe of the finest pearls. 

'* The next Incident was the dis- 
play of all the hanum's gorgeous 
dresses which were brought in and 
laid oat oo the divan for as to admire. 



The visitor must now get up the 
steam for admiration, yet not asto- 
nishment, for slie would then be 
classed as a poor lady, having no fine 
clothes of her own, and treated during 
the remainder of the visit accord- 
ingly. Above all, she must say the 
hannm has good taste, in spite of 
all the glaring crimes of ieta-ioHetie 
betrayed b^ the incongnious mar- 
riage of bright colours. While this 
is going on, the slave-girls begin to 
play on wind-instruments resembling 
clarionets, but longer and more dis- 
cordant They puff out their pretty 
cheeks and compress their rosy lips 
to produce nothing but disagreeable 
sounds, which, however, appear to 
please the hannm; low monotonous 
wails, then a screech all together, 
dying away to a plaintive disso- 
nance ; a clash of cymbals, a scraping 
of a violin or two, all out of tune. 
We went to see the orchestra, and all 
whose mouths were not otherwise 
engaged commenced singing. WO' 
cannot say much for their musie, 
either vocal or instrumental ; the first 
being rather too dependent on the 
nose for its effect, and the second 
being a mere noise without any har- 
mony whatsoever. Others began to 
dance. This was not so bad. A sort 
of maypole was raised In the middle 
of the room, with many-coloured 
ribbons attached to its top. The 
dancers held them by the other end, 
and went round it, plaiting them as 
they went by crossing each other, 
and then nndoing them again. This 
was slow and measured. The band 
next stmdc up a wai^une, and the 
savage instinct of the Circassian 
mountaineen seemed to awaken. 
They seised brass shields and short 
sworas, clashing them furiously as 
they whirled about like yoonffPn* 
ries. But what a bathos! They 
threw away their arms and began to 
romp like hoydens, tumbling over 
each other, rolling on the fioor, 
throwing pillows at those that fell, 
laughing and screaminc, more as 
maniacs than as the wek-behaved. 
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fleronrc young damsels we took them 
for. IIi>w suggestive of the past Aiid 
present state of the Turkish nice ! 
ouce a oeople of coiiquerors» uow — 
wc won t say wiiat. 

" Uinuer was brought, and our ut- 
most neat-hantledness was required 
to eat with our fingers iu ko lady- 
like a manner as our hoiitcsses. An 
iiitenninable succession of little 
dishes wore out our patience as well 
as our appetites, and we were glad 
to make our preparations for depar- 
ture. But this was not so easily 
effected. We must go through the 
hand-washing process; then drink 
sherbet, and make speeches with the 
assistance of our female dragoman. 
When it was distinctly understood 
that we never should forget each 
other, and that we should alwavs be 
dear friends as long as we lived, the 
hanum, her ladies, and our party 
separated at the top of the stairs, 
whither she graciouslv accompanied 
us. As for the lovelv slaves, they 
were all intent on bakshish. Eternal 
bakshish ! without which nothing 
can be done at Stambnl. Such a visit 
will generally cost a considerable 
sum iu baksmsh. Some may think 
it cheap at the price : let them try 
it, if they like, and judge for theni- 
selveji. We only mention the way to 
do it." 

JTAofw.— '* The 180 AVions of Con- 
Biantinopieare so many immense stone 
barracks or closed squares, which 
have, like the bath^ every recommen- 
dation except architectural elegance. 
The court of Valideh^Khan^ which we 
visited, and which is reckoned one 
of the best in Constantinople, is 
ornamented with a thin grove of 
trees, with two handsome fountains ; 
and the building, besides warehouses 
and stables on the ground-fkx>r, has 
3 stories ur galleries, one above the 
other, with ranges of small cham- 
bers, each of which is kept neat and 
clean by the servants of the kKan, 
and fitted np for the time with the 
carpets and slender wardrobe of the 
several oocopiers. The generality of 



the khtiHs are for travelling mer- 
clianU; but the chambers of the one 
wc visited were let out as counting- 
houses to some natives, whose dwell- 
ings were in Galata, Pera, or some 
distant quarter of the city. These 
useful edifices are the work of the 
Ottonuiu Kultans und of other muui- 
fieent individuals ; so that strangers, 
with the exception of a small pre- 
sent to the servant on departing, are 
gratuitously lodged, and, during their 
residence in tlie city, are masters of 
their ruomst of which they keep the 
keys. They are for all men, of what- 
ever quality, condition, country, or 
religion soever: and there the poorest 
have ix>om to lodge in, and the richest 
have no more. The construction of 
them has contributed to attract the 
merchants and the merchandise of 
the furthest boundaries of Africa 
and Asia to the capital of Turkey.* 

* ** The oommerdal interooorM of distant 
nations ■Mm* oongenial to the spirit of tba 
MatHimetan religion, and It has been pro- 
moted not only by the dilef li\)anctloa of 
that system, the pilgrimage to Mecca, hot by 
variouB other regulations oi nsefiil piety, 
whidi fadlltate the progress and eontribote 
to the com fort of traTellera. Homltality bi 
the Kast Is still a duty, and the Mussulman 
esteems the construction of a fountain or a 
caravanserai in the wUdemens as an act of 
devotion not less sinoere than serviceable. 
Thus alM he cherishes the camel, not only 
as the favourite of hte Prophet, hot as the 
thip of the duert. The oriental travelling 
merdumt, a character with which we be- 
come acquainted in the very outset of bia- 
torv (Genesis zxxvU. sftV la the favourite 
and the friend of Islambm. For the few 
days of the aannal pilgrimage, the fair of 
Mecca, until the Wahabee distnrbanoes of 
Arabia, was the greatest perluma on the Cms 
of the earth. (Robertson's Ulsiorical Dis- 
quisition concerning India, sect. HI. edit, 
quart.) From that centre a constant and 
abimdant mpply of a thousand usetal and 
luxurious Dimmodities diverged in a varied 
and abundance sufficient for the real or fancied 
wants of every region of the eastern benil< 
sphere. The communication of the oommo- 
dities of distant regions by land-carriage has, 
notwithstanding the progress of navigation. 
Increased, Instead of diminished, in modem 
times; a carious fact illuvtrated and ex- 
plained by the eloanent and learned author 
to wliom I have Just referred. The same 
person will carry sulphur tttm Per»ia to 
China; tnm China to Greece, porcelain; 
fkom Greece to India, gold stuffs ; from India 
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Daring fires or intiirrectioiis their 
iron gates are closed, and tlicy afford 
complete security to the persons as 
well as the goods of the merchants. 

** The cocered Jfazars of Constats 
tmopte have more the appearance of 
a row of booths in a fair than a street 
of shops. Yet the arrangement and 
exposure of their various and gaudy 
articles would astonish a person ac- 
quainted eren with the splendour of 
London : one alley glitters on each side 
of you for 100 yarcb with yellow mo- 
rocco ; you turn into another fringed 
with Indian shawls, orcast vour eye 
down a long vista lined with muslin 
draperies or 'robes of ermine and 
fur. The erowd in the Baaars,con- 
nstiirg chiefly of ladies, renders it 
difficult to pass through them, espe- 
cially as more ceremony is required 
than amongst the well-dresaed mob 
of an opera-house ; and such are the 
extent and intricacy of time eoTered 
ways that it would be a tiresome task 
to roam through the half of them in 
one morning. 

** Not only these Baaurs, but those 
which more resemble open streets, 
are aeTerally allotted to particular 
trades and merchandise, after the 
manner of Athens, of Rome, and of 
this city when under the dominion 
of the Greeks. The shops of jewel- 
lers and engravers of pcecions stones 
occupied one quarter ; those of the 
goldsmiths another. The curriers 
and leather-workers^ as well as horse- 
dealers, all congrsnle at At^asar. 
Misir-Triiarshi is a long line of drug- 
repoiitories. All the Mocha coffioe 
is ground by hand in Tahmis-Basar. 
The ancient Charto-Pratia of the 
eastern capital may be reoognieed in 
Tusuk-Baasr, whidi is tenanted by 
the sellers of paper and the copiers 
of manuscripts. The artists are all 

to Aleppo, itotl; IWmi Aleppo to Ycbmu, 
gb«; sad lh«B Yonon to Fenia, poinltd 
CftUooet. liUbythoaUortheoaravanUMi 
ths Aowto of Ctehemlie, the miieliiii of 
Benfil, and the dlemomli of Ooiooude, ee 
well M the gold and Ivovy of Sombeni 
AMca, are to be met with hi the beeeetoine 



Turks; we saw them at their labours. 
Some were copying, others illumi- 
nating books ; and many of them 
were employed in giving the gloss 
which is found on all their writing- 
paper, and which they produce by 
placing the sheets in box-frames, and 
perseveringly rubbing the surface 
with a chalcedouic amethyst or piece 
of jasper let into the end of a short 
stick ; a contrivance which is applied 
by our own artisans in polishing other 
substances. Those acquainted with 
Orienul literature would naturally 
mort to the sh<»psof Tusuk-Benr; 
and, as I understand, would meet 
with most of the books in any repute 
in the East" 

like the basarsof LoodoOt erected 
in imitation of them, the covered 
baaars of Constantinople are only 
used as shops, and are all closed 
and dctertea before sunset They 
are guarded, and each entranoe 
has an iron door. It may be use* 
fU to travelers who may be de- 
sirous of making purchases in the 
Baaars to be apprised that Messrs. 
Charles Hanson and Co., and Niven, 
Kerr, Blade, and Co., of Pera, are the 
agents of Messrs. M'Cracken, the 
I^don Canrtom-house ageuti, and 
that they will forward safely to Eng* 
land, and without trouble to the own- 
ers, anv articles which they may wish 
to send home. The principal raritiea 
aieDamasctts rifle-barrels and swords, 
embroidered muslin dresses, amber 
mottthpieoes, and cherry-stieks. 

'The Skate Market. — This scene, 
wfaidi has excited so much horror 
amongst European nations, from their 
entire icnoranoe of the meaning of 
the word sUtc, as understood in the 
East, deserves to be visited. The 
uncertainty aMending the fate of the 
individuals eapoaed for sale, as to 
whether their lot may be cast in the 
family of a wealthy and humane, or 
avaricious and hara task-master, na« 
turally places them in a situation of 
anxiety and alarm. But when it 
is boirne in mind that elmergt 
as understood in the Wett^ has no 
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existence in the institutions of the 
Fsosty and that the word slitre 
signifies, in the East, a pi^rson 
purchased to he t)ie adopted son or 
daughter of the proprietor, one of t!ie 
most revolting notions attaclied to 
Turkisli customs is at once dispelled. 
The market for hiack slaves, who are 
cliiefly Nuhians, is alone o))en ; that 
for the saleof whiteslaves having licen 
abolished, and snch traffic being now 
carried on only in the private houses 
of speculators, who brin^ children 
from Circassia and Georgia to edu- 
cate for the harems of the rich. 
Those establishments exist princi- 
pally in the suburb of Top-handh. 
With regard to the females thus 
offered for sale, they belong to two 
classes. One are sold for wives, the 
other for servants. The former, be- 
longing to the most illustrious fami- 
lies of Georgia, Circassia, or the 
provinces, are intrusted by their 
parents to the Commissioner, who is 
responsible for any insult or affront 
to which they may be exposed, whilst 
the females themselves enjoy the 
absolute right of refusal to be sold 
to any one whom they dislike. Once 

Surchased, they become, by the 
[ussulman law, the wives of their 
lords. Their 'dowry and portion is 
settled npon them by law; and, 
should their husbands misuse them, 
or violate the nuptial vow, they can 
sue for a -divorce, and obtain back 
their dowry and marriage settlement. 
With regard to the class of servants, 
they are bought to be the slaves, not 
of the roaster, but of his wife. He 
has so property in them whatever, 
but he is bound to protect them 
through life, and to contribute, ac- 
cording to his rank, to their future 
settlement in the world. As regards 
the male slaves, they rise with the 
condition of their master ; and when 
it is considered that Halil Pasha, the 
son-in-law of the late Sultan, was 
bought as a slave by the Seraskier 
Khosref Pasha, himself once a Geor- 
gian stave, the whole fabric of error, 
80 long cherished on the subject 



in the West, at once falls to the 
ground. 

The 7hmbs of Mi Paaha awl hit 
f'imihf arc on an elevated platform 
that extends along the road-side in a 
huryinfT-grouud, without tlie Sclivri 
Knpussi. They consist of 5 tur- 
Innied tombstones of white marble, 
with gilt inscriptions, in the follow- 
ing order: Ut, Ali Pa^ha: 2nd, his 
second son, Veli Pasha of Tricala ; 
5rd, his eldest son, Mouctar Pasha of 
Aviona ; •Ith, his youncest son, Salik 
Pasha of Lepanto ; 5tn, Mohammed 
Pasha of Delvino, son of Veli. The 
inscriptions record the name and rank 
of the deceased, and that they were 
ail put to death by liehcading.* 

//(fM/?.— There a:-e about 130 of 
theseestablishmentsdispersed through 
various parts of the city. Some of 
them are constructed of marble, but 
in general their external appearance 
offers nothing very remarkable. They 
are divided mto a number of circular 
rooms, lighted from the top by capo« 
las thickly perforated, and studded 
with small hemispherical glasses. 
The rooms are sufficiently spacious 
to admit a number of bathen at the 
same time. The outer apartment is 
the largest; a considerable number 
of men may be seen there lying on 
separate couches, reposing after their 
ablutions. The Frank may enter into 
any of them on the days not set apart 
for the women. 

Cemeteries,— The numerous ceme- 
teries scattered through the city and 
in its vicinity are among its greatest 
ornaments. The people of every creed 
at Constantinople have distinct quar- 
ters allotted to them. The groves of 
dark cypresses, with their turbaned 
stones of white marble, belong ex« 
clusively to the Moslems. It was 
formerly the custom among Oriental 
nations to plant a tree at the birth, 
and another at the death, of each 
member of a family ; and a cypresa 
was always planted at each Musaul- 

* An Interesting acooont <tf the detafU of 
the death and family of All Pteba wUl be 
found In E>r. Walah'i narrative. 
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man's grave ; but the custom is not 
now pursued in every instance. Prom 
the antiquity of tlieir burial -grouudit, 
and from the invariable practice of 
opening a new grave for every one, 
the disturbing of the dead being 
regarded as sacrilege, these ceme- 
teries have becfime vast forivts, ex- 
tending for miles round the city and 
its suburbs. That of Skutari, which 
is the most frequented on account of 
the Moslem love for Asia, is said to 
be capable of rebuilding the town 
with Its gravestones amlof feeding 
it with the wheat whidi might be 
grown on it. The tombstones of the 
Turlcs are of white marblct and not 
unfrequeutly shaped from ancient 
columiis and marbles. A turban 
surmounting the stone distinguishes 
the graves of the males ; those of the 
females are simply ornamented with 
a rose-braoeh. Ihe rank and con- 
dition of the deceased are distin- 
gnished by the form of the turban. 
The number of stones that may be 
observed, from which the turban has 
been recently severed, are the tombs 
of the Janissaries. Nothing is more 
touching than to see beneath the 
■hade <» some dark cypress solitary 
men absorbed in prayer, or groops 
of women sitting over the graves of 
departed friends, with whom, in deep 
abstraction, they seem to hold com- 
munioo, or supplying with water the 
flowers planted in cavities left ex- 
pre«ly in each of them. Multitudes 
of turtle-doves frequent these eloomy 
oemeteriesy and hold divided sway 
with bats and owls. Some of the 
latl^, of prodigious sise and amusing 
age, startle the twilight wanderer by 
bouncing out of the thidc ivy, like 
demons of the forest The aromatic 
odour of the eyprns is supposed to 
neutralise all pestilential exhalations. 
It is sometimes stated tliat burying 
within the city is strictly prohibited : 
tlus, however, is not the case ; there 
are many buryinc-grounds within the 
city, exclusive <n the tombs of sol- 
tans in the courts of mosques built 
by them. The Tlirks suppose the 



soul to be in a state of torment from 
the period of death to that of burial. 
The funerals, therefore, take place as 
soon as possible. The only occasion 
when a Turk is seen to walk ot a 
quick pace is when carrying a Itoily 
towards the cemetery. Tla* Koran 
declares that he who carries a boily 
fur 40 paces procures for hinwelf the 
expiation of a great sin. Coffins are 
not used when the body is deposited 
in the grave. Thin boards arc placed 
over it to prevent the earth from 
pressing on it. The platauus, mul- 
berry, and terebinth or turpentine 
tree, shade the cemeteries of the 
Rayahs. Among these tlie cemetery 
of the Armenians is pi'e-eniinently 
beautiful. The terebmth-tree pre- 
dominates there, and grows to a pro* 
digious sise. An inscription on the 
Armenian tombs records the name of 
the deceased, and rudely-carved de- 
vices represent his professiou and the 
manner of his death. The Armenians 
assert that none of their community 
is ever executed for ureal crime, and 
therefore consider it no disgrace if 
any of them are hanged or strangled. 
Beyond Pera are extensive cemeteries 
belonging to every race. The '* pe- 
tits champs des morts^" at Pera, is a 
Turkish bnrying-ground ; the espla^ 
nade above, and looking down upon 
it, lias already been mentioned as 
a fitthionable promenade. 

The Arwenai or Aooa/ Dodtyard^ 
Tenhmmnf derives its name from 
the Persian words Ters (ships), and 
Hanna (a place for arti6cers). It is 
situated at the upper end of the 
Golden Horn, in the suburb of 
Khassim Pasha. The water is deep 
enough to float large ships of war 
close to the land, and the enclosure 
comprises docks, workshops, stores, 
and steam-engines. Great activity 
universally prevails. The artificers 
are chiefly Greeks and Armenians, 
and the director of shipbuilding is 
an American. The enormous ships 
of war lately built in this dockyard 
are the astonishment of every one 
who beholds them. One of them 
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carf ie« 1 40 guns of great calibre, and 
rises to a prixligious ht*iglit atxive tUa 
water ; the ^nns, sails, &c., are of the 
best materials. Their crews fiv- 
qiiently amount to 2<MI0 men, chiefly 
boys, drawn by conscription, lioattnen 
of the I)o6[ihorus or liayah Greeks, 
and they are therefore wretchedly 
manned. The Turks have made but 
little progress in naval science, and, 
excepting a few young men trained 
in the Kngtish service, they are ex- 
tremely ignorant of naral tactics, 
though their giiDnery practice has 
been much improved, under the in- 
structions of 2 British officers who 
have been lent to Turkey for 3 years. 
^ In the rear of tlie arsenal are the 
picturesque ruins of a palace formerly 
the residence of tlieCapitan Pasha, the 
Lord High Admiral of the Turkish 
Empire. The BfUfnh is close to the 
arsenal ; and the trayeller will do well 
to examine the interior of this edifice, 
rendered so celebrated by the terrific 
description ofits horrors in Anastasins. 
Barracks, Schools, and Hospitals 
have been erected in different parts 
of the metropolis and its vicinity by 
the late Sultan. Four vast quad- 
rangular buildings have been erected 
on the European side without the 
walls, and one at Skutari, founded 
by Selim, has been restored. Within 
Stambul are 3 or 4 smaller ones 
for infantry, one for cavalry at 
Dolma Bagndsheh, two for artiHery 
at Top-lian6h,and a handsome edifice 
on the hill beyond Pera. These es- 
tablbhments are exceedingly well 
worth visiting, and permission is 
easily obtained from the officer on 
duty. Nothing can form a more 
pleasing sight than the commodious 
well-ventilated apartments for the 
use of the soldiers, and the order 
and regularity observable throughout. 
In all the great Barracks there are 
Schools where young men are pre- 
pared for the military service. In 
addiUon to the numerous seminaries 
attached to the mosques, various 
other institutions have been founded 
by Government. The Military Col- 



lege, which occupies the hill above 
Doluia lingluKsheh, is CMie of the 
nitist important of these institntions. 
.'XiO students are hxlged, fed, and 
instructed gratuitously for the army. 
Miiiiy of the profes^^ors are Euro- 
peans, and Kuro|>caM languages are 
taught there. 

Tfic MUitiir}! UospHal is one of the 
most renmrkahle of the Turkish 
institutions. It is situated on a hil- 
lock on the W. side of Stambul » 
called Maltapesa, where, according 
to tradition, Mahomed placed his 
cannon, when directed sigainst the 
city, in the last siege. The esta* 
blishmeut is admirably regulated; 
tlic different wards are clean and 
well ventilatcil. The laboratory and 
the kitchen are as well organized as 
any in France or England. The me- 
dical men areof different nations, and 
speak French and Italian fluently. 

The PUvfus Hospital is an establish- 
ment which has been unoccupied as 
such for many years, for the esta- 
blishment of quarantines has kept 
out that pestilence since the year 
1838. The building is now used as 
a general hospital. 

77t« J)o(^ of Consiantmopls are 
amongst its wonders : these animals 
are not the property of any indi- 
vidual, but supported by all. Their 
litters are never destroyed, and they 
were in former times the only 
scavengers of the city. They feed 
upon the offal from butchers' shops, 
private houses, carcases of animals^ 
and they may be constantly seen 
prowling along the edge of the water 
in search of any headless trunks that 
may be washed ashore. This has 
furnished Lord Byron with a fine 
passage in the Siege of Corinth : — 

And he nw the lean dogs benesth the wall 

Hold o'er the dead their camlvnl. 

Gorging and growling o'er earcaae and limb : 

Tliey were too ba»jr to bork at him I 

From a Tartar's skull they had strfpp'd the 

flesh 
As ye peel the flg wlien the frnit Is fk^sh : 
And their white tusks cnmch'd o'er the 

whiter skull, 
As it slipp'd throng their jaws when thrlr 

edge grew dull. 
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At ihty lasily mumbled the boMt of die 

dMit, 
\Vben tliey Mwoe eoukl rise rrom the tpnc 

when* they fed : 
80 well bod Uiey brukcii a Un||erliiR l«.st 
Wltli tlNNW who had fkllcii fur tliat iilght'a 

repasu 

Tliesc (lo^ arc never Uoiiicsiticatcd 
within private dwellings: iii«)sqiies, 
and their enclosures, are carefuNy 
guarded, lest they should be polluted 
by them, and they arc moreover es- 
teemed susceptible of plague. Each 
belonijs to a district orhis own. The 
most rigid police isobserved by them; 
and should a vagrant dos invade 
his neighbour's territory, the wliole 
poase immediately assail him. 1 



N. a Should the traveller l>e dis- 
posed to carry away with him an 
artistic memento of the picturesque 
beauties of ConsUntinoplc, lie could 
not do better than inquire for the 
house ofSufnor Prezioai, who is a re- 
markably talented painter in water- 
colours. Ilis collection of views, 
groups of figures, and costumes, is as 
rich as it is accurate, and a selection 
from it will be found amply worth 
the price it may cost. His larffer 
landscapes, which are generally 
painted to order, are really splendid, 
and by no means overcharged. 
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THE EUROPEAN SHORE OF THE BOSPHORUS.* 

a. Funditkitt'^h, DoimaltagdMheh -^c. BeshiAtash — d, Orta-kai'-e, Kmru- 
lsfiesmeh-'(. Aruaud-k6i-g, Bebek—h. JiHtnili IIUmt^u DaHa-UmaH — 
j. EmirghioM—^k, SteHia—U YeHt-kDi^m. Kalender — n. Therapia — 
o. Kefeii'kOi-'p, Bttyu/uUrch^ii, Buydalteh-kSi—t, Belgrade—^, Suriyari 
—t. Jtumili AaioaA — u. Buyuk'Uman-^y. Karibjeh — w, FoHaraki— 
X, Kilia, 

The Europoan wfth tbe Arian tbore 

Sprinkled wftb pftlacct; tbe ocean stKam 
Here and there studded with a aeyenty-four ; 

Sophia's cupola with golden gleam ; 
Tbe cjpress-gro ves ; Oljrmpns high and hoar ; 

llie t!»'eive isles, and the nKNne than I ooald dream. 
Far less describe, present tbe verr view 

Which charai'd the charming Mary Montagu. 



* In December, issa. the fortlUcationi on 
the Bosphoms stood as follows :— > 

IhtwtJber ^ Omu wummitd on tts diferent 
FbrU and BaUnia olony (fce Bonkorut, 
bdwmn OtmtatMMfUaiti the Black Sta. 

Length of Roropean sUe, 19i mllea. 

Ottus. 

Between Tophana and Roumill HIssar . 33 

Between Roamili HIssar and Therapia . 18 

At KIretch Boumoa 18 

At Mesar Boamoa 8 

AtYcniMaheli 25 

At Ronmlll Kavacit S-i 

At Kormus Eve *? 

AtKaril^ 42 

At Papas Boomea 9 

At BoomiU Faaar 3 

▲i RoumiU Kalessi . ....... 3« 

Lei«th of AaiatSc side, 24 miles. 

Between Soatari and aiants Mountain . 48 

AtYooshaForl M 

▲t Anatoli Kavack 46 

AtFUBonraou 13 

At Fort I^>lral 34 

AtKiTasFort 38 

235 

Total Asiatic side 236 

m European aide 251 

Total cannon 486 

With tbe foregoing there are 17 cannons 
for throwing large stone-shoL 

Tbe forts that line tlie Boephonis have 
been described oa in a moat defenceless and 
deplorable condttiuoi having been neglected 
dunng peaoe ; but they are, on the contrary, 
in a very good atote, as will be seen by the 
foUowiac •talemeni whkh has been made 



out at my request by a niiUtavy nun of expe- 
rience, who has inspected the whole line of 
fortiAcations on the Bosphoms :— The de- 
fences of the Bosphorus consist in batteries of 
from 6 to 10 guns eadh. and in foru built 
on both sides of the stream, on the narrowest 
points of the canals, and so situated as to 
sustain a cross fire. The batteries are plaoed 
on the most southern portioo of tbe Bospnorus^ 
beginning a little above OonstanUuople, on 
both tbe European and Asiatic aide, and are 
continued all along, until beyond tbe bay of 
Unyulbdere. There tbe batteries cease, and 
tbe forta commence. At Boumili Kavadt* 
OB the European coast, thefe are 2 forts, one 
With 28. and tbe other with 46 pieces of artil- 
lery. On the Asiatic side there are 2 other 
forts, the one at Jnsta, the other at Anatoli 
KavadE, the former carrying 45, and the 
latter 30 guns ; they are situated oppoelte to 
the 2 forts on the European side. The Bos- 
phorus Is at this point not more than 1200 
metrea in width, and is defended 1^ about 
160 pieces of artillery, moatlT 36-pounders, 
besides heavy fixed guns. Tikis portion of 
the Bosphorus could not be paased by a fleet, 
or even by steamers, in less than 20 minutes 
or half an hour. Four other forts defend 
the passage for the distance of about 3 
miles, to the entrance of tbe Black Sea. 
At Buyuk-Linian and Kandsdie, on tlie 
European side, and at Fll Bournou and 
fuiru. on the Asiatic ride, they have together 
about 100 guns, and the stream Is at this 
point about 2000 metres wide. They are 
almost as great an obstade to the paveage of 
the Bosphoms as the preceding forts. At the 
mouth of the Black Sea there are 2 other 
forts, each tamtshed with fhrni 20 to 30 pieces 
of heavy artillery. They command the en- 
trance of tbe Bosphorus. On tbe coast of 
the Black Sea there are 2 other fortresses, at 
Kila and at Rlvax. These hitter have been 
constructed so es to impede tbe landing of 

troops 
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Nothing can cxcecti the beauty of 
the scenery along the hanks of the 
Boephorus, which deserve to occupy 
the attention of the traveller for 
weeks and months. Proceeding from 
village to village, we shall dcscritie 
each locality along the European 
shore to the Cyauean rocks at the 
mouth of the lllack Sea, then cross 
over to Asia, following the Asiatic 
coast from place to place back to 
Skutari. This extraordinary chan- 
nel, connecting the Pontus and the 
Propontis (the Euxine and the Sea 
of Marmora), forms in its windings 
a chain of 7 lakes. According to the 
laws of all estuaries, these 7 windings 
are indiaUed by 7 promontories, 
forming as many corresponding bays 
OB the opposite shore, in the same 
manner as, on the other hand, 7 bays 
en the Buropeaa side correspond 
with 7 promontories on the Asutie. 
Seven carrenlf in different diree- 
tions follow the windings of the 
shore. Each has a co«nter-«nrrent, 
▼hereby the water, driven with vio- 
lence into the separate bays, thence 
flows vpwards in an opposite direc- 
tion in the other half of the channel. 
Thefirst proudontory on the European 
side is that of Top^hanSk (Metopon), 
which at the saaM time closes the 
harbour and oommeaees the Bos- 
phoms. The next we come to is 
Orta JTK. AnuM KOi^ or DefUrdar 
ftsnoti, b the third ; MttmHi Wnar^ at 
the narrowest part of the Bosphonis, 
the fourth; Tmii Kdi, the fifth; 
JKioni/i Kawak^ at the upper strait of 
the Bosphoras, the sixth ; and lastly, 
the promontory of the Ligkthouae, at 
the mouth, the seventh. 

On examining Uie map, it will be 
found that these 7 European pro- 
montories have as many correspond- 
ing bavs ou the Asiatic side, and 
that, with the 7 bays on the European 

troops for IB ttttaek apoB thspraosdlnt forts, 
wUeb hAV0,howavcr, towen and blocUioiuM 
on tho Mi(hu onmrnixMng Um ritaation. 
All ttM sbovMMBMd forte MO woU anned. 
BCroDgly fwrlMiMd, and raroiihed with ex- 
ctUcRt artilter/, and fha aoldien are dallj 
ejMrdatd at Um gioi^JWini. Cknm^ Dae. 



side, the following 7 promontories on 
the Asiatic side correspond : the first, 
XhtiofSkHlttri ; the second, Kantiitli; 
the third, Kandfija ; the fourth, the 
point of land of £/atcr Aoi (op|M»site 
Therapia); the fifth, the ftjot of the 
Oiants AfotaUain ; the sixth, Att'ttoli 
fCatrttk, at the upper strait of the 
Bosphonis ; the seventh, the pronion* 
tory of the Asiatic Lighthottaet at the 
mouth of the Bofsphonis. The 7 
great bays on the European side are, 
tint, the bay of IMtnab'iffhdsheh^ the 
greatest indeiitureof the shore, which 
from Top-hanAh curves inwards as (hr 
as Orta Koi ; the second, the bay of 
Khth Tahetmeh ; third, that of Bchek, 
Much laiiger than these 3 bays, lying 
in the lower half of the Bosphoros, 
aro the 4 following ones in the upper 
part, via. fourth, Balta-liimm; sfth, 
the bay of Bu^ukdereK the largest of 
all, since it receives and turns round 
the whole volume of the first current 
ofthe Bosphonis from its oMuth. The 
Asiatic bays aro, first, that of T$hengei 
Kin, corresponding with the promon- 
tory of Orta KCi; second, the nuNith 
of OdkeUf opposite RumUi Hi$tar ; 
third, FfAi^Ml/i, corresponding with 
the promontory of TehiKHi; fourth, 
ffmkiar Sketemi^ i. e. the sulUn*s 
landing-plaee ; fifth, the harbour of 
Anoto/i AoiMiii (the ancient ffierom)^ 
sixth and seventh, the 2 harbours of 
Ketaketi limtm and Poirat fumm, 

a. fWlBift/ii.^This suburb nu7 he 
considered a continuation of Top- 
AonM. The name is derived firom 
Pnnduk, which has the double 
meaningof a haael-nut anda large inn. 
On the shore there formerly stood 
an altar of Aiax and the temple 
of Ptolemy Philaddphos, to whom 
the Bysaatines paid divine honours. , 

6. bolmah'tghdakek means the Bea^' 
garden, or fiUed-up garden, and is the 
first imperial palace ou this side the 
Bosphonis, which was subsequently 
united wiUi the adjoining summer 
palace of A0sAiU<isA. The new building 
IS the first palace built of stone by the 
Sukans. It can be seen by applica- 
tion to the oveiseer of the works, as 



Bosphorus. 

it is not yet completed. Tlic style is 
Bastard Corinthian, and not in tlie 
l)est taste, and the interior offers little 
to admire, being made np of small 
rooms, with low ceilings gaudily 
painted, stucco columns, and cu- 
polas of stained glass, throwing down 
a blaxe of light The two words, 
JCabnta;sh, i. e. the rongh stone, and 
Beshikttish, the cradle stone, un- 
doubtedly refer to the celebrated 
Petra T/t^rttuittis, noticed by Diony- 
sius, in his description of the Bos- 
phorus, as a rock distin^ished for 
Its form. Opposite to this rock the 
merchant-ships are generally moored, 
whilst higher up, towards Beshiktttsh, 
the ships of war lie at anchor pre- 
vious to sailing from Constantinople. 
This is the rock whose roadstead 
was formerly called PentecontoHcon, 
that is, the roadstead of the 50-oared 
ships, because here Taurus, the 
Scythian, on his way to Crete, an- 
chored with his 50-oared vessels. 
Close to Kabatash, on the shore, is 
the mosque of Auni Effendi, and 
further up, immediately before Dol- 
mabaghdsbeh, is the monument of 
Khaireddin (Barbarossa), the great 
Turkish naval hero ; it is not con- 
apicuotts from the sea, like the tu- 
mulus of Achilles and the tomb of 
Themistocles, and being little known 
is found with difficulty. 

Nothing can be more picturesquely 
beautiful than this simple monu- 
ment, covered with moss and ivy, on 
the shore of the rendezvous of the 
fleets wi^ which Khaireddin covered 
the sea. Destitute of the inscrip- 
tions which are so frequently lavished 
on Turkish tombs, it commemorates 
the name of the mighty hero in the 
midst of the roaring waves of tem- 
pestuous times, and the howling of 
revolutionary winds. Barbaros8a*8 
•name was the terror of the Christian 
fleets, and Khaireddin's memory will 
live until the latest hour of the Otto- 
man sway. His tomb addresses the 
ships of the Arohipelago, cleaving the 
waves of the Bosphorus, in the words 
of Archytas to the mariner: — 
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(jtidnquAin intivM non ot more looga, 

Hc«bai 
IiOcclu tor pulvcrc curras. 

c. 7?<rMrt<rw/i.-— Close to the garden 
and the garden -palace of I)olma- 
baghdsheh are the gardens and sum- 
mer iKilacc of Beshiktash, which 
has ever been the most cherished 
residence of the Ottoman Sultans in 
the fine season. This preference it 
owes to its lovely situation between 2 
romantic valleys, and to the enchant- 
ing prospect as well fK>m the shore 
as from th^ heights rising behind the 
palace. The valleys are public walks, 
and as such, as almost everywhere in 
Turkey, are consecrated by tombs as 
places of pilgrimage ; but the gardens 
of the summer palaces are closed 
from the intrusion and view of stran- 
gers by hieh walls, whilst at Dol- 
mabaghdsheh, at least the kitchen- 
^rden, which is close to the shore, 
IS visible and accessible through the 
railings. The beauty of the gardens 
enclosed behind the walls may be 
imagined from the towering cypresses 
rising above them; and the richness 
of their vegetation is betrayed by 
the luxuriance of the creepers which 
spread their foliage over the naked 
stone, entirely clothing the inner 
wall, and forming on the outside a 
complete frame-work of verdure. Its 
greatest beauty is in the springy 
when its numerous fruit-gardens are 
covered with a mantle of flowers. 
Hence the walk from DolmeAaghdtheh 
to Beshiktash is never so lovely as in 
the 8 days of the fullest blossom, in 
which the whole neighbourhood is a 
living commentary on all the Ori- 
ental spring festivals and vernal 
poems. This palace was erected in 
1679. In those early days, as now, 
it was customary for the Imperial 
fleet, before settins sail, to anchor 
between Be^iktash and Kabatash^ 
and to salute the Imperial Palace. 
From that period the departure of 
the Sultan from the winter palace in 
the Seraglio to the summer palace 
at Beshiktash has been a standing 
record in the history of the empire. 
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ts probftbiy the depArture of the an- 
cient Persian inonarclis fmin llabylon 
to Hamadan and Susa was a leading 
subject of notice iu the aunabi of Uie 
Persian monarchy. The convent of 
the MevievU, close to the sea, is one 
of the most beautiful and most fre- 
quented spots in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. Near this is the 
second conrent of labia EfTendi, 
a pious man to whom Sultan Murad 
III. erected a monument, which 
is frequented every Wednesday 
bv crowds of pedestrians from the 
citr. This tomb of labia Efiendi 
and the above-mentioned monu- 
ment of Kbaireddin are amoncst 
the most deserving objects of the 
traveUer's attention. The Greek 
name of Beshiktash was formerly 
DipdokiiM, or the double column. 
It was here that a portion of the 
Venetian fleet landed, which be- 
sieged Constaotinople under the 
command of Danado, whilst Ids 
oalleys anchored opposite to Skntari. 
Here, also, and not at Btdta4imtm^ 
Hahomed II. ordered the flat boats 
and flat ships which he had pre- 
pared to be transported by land to 
the end of the harbour of Constan- 
tinople. Here, opposite to Eyub, 
they were launched; so that, to the 
astonishment of the besieged, the 
harbour was 'suddenly covered with 
a hostile fleet The passage in D^tom 
which decides on this spot b as 
follows:—'' He ordered a road to be 
made through the valleys lying at 
the back of Galata to the end or the 
homed bay (the harbour), opposite 
to JTosmmImmi, Eyub. They levelled 
the road as much as they could, 
and, when they had placed 80 gallevs 
of 50 and 30 oars on rollers, he 
ordered their sails to be hoisted, and 
the ships to be drawn over the drv 
land from the passage to the mouth 
of the harbour in the Keratic Bay, 
which was immediately carried into 
execution.** 

Beyond Reshiktash, and between 
It and Ortakoi, is situated the palace 
of 7V4«nyan, tba ordinary residenoe 



of the SulUn. This splendid build- 
ing is the most striking feature of 
tlie I^wer Ikisphorus, and tliough, 
as usual, a near view may disupate 
any illusion created by its lof^y 
marble columns and flights of stairs, 
which support and lead up to aii un- 
substantial wooden structure, differ- 
ing only iu sise from the ^eneralitv 
of Turkish marine villas, it is still 
an attractive and beautiful object 
from its harmony with the sur- 
rounding scenery, its vast extent— 
having a long sea-front of more 
than SOO yard^-and its bright white 
colour shining out in brilliant con- 
trast with the deep blue of the 
Bosphorus. It was built by Sultan 
Mabmoud, but he died without 
having enjoyed it long. 

Ortakei^ or Centre Village, is 
the next village. It is large and 
populous, but dirty and uupictur- 
csoue, being built at the mouth of a 
valley which is intersected by a 
dry ravine, forming— as is always 
the case under such circumstances 
in Turkey — an open sewer for the 
village, stagnant in the dry, and 
mora offensive still in the wet 
season. Besides a large Christian 
population, it numbers many Jews 
among iU inhabitants. Thera is no 

Sirticular object of attraction hera. 
n the N. side of iu little port a 
large mosque is being erected, and 
the most wealthy of the Armenian 
bankers has just finished a sump- 
tuous residence near it. 

On the summit of the hill behind 
Ortakoi is situated another palace of 
the Sultan, called rOdU, or "Star." 
kiosk, and until her death occupied 
by the Sultan Validch, or mother 
of the Sultan. It is surrounded by 
hif^h white walls, forming a con- 
spicuous landmark for all tne neigh- 
bouring country. To the rt of tnia 
a good carriage-road joins the main 
road from Pera to Buyukdereh, at 
no great distance; that to the L 
Ittds back to Pera by the Military 
School and Artillery Barracks, tra- 
versing first the beautilhl valley of 
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FUininr, or the Liin« Tree, so called 
from a pteasure-groiimi, laid out t» 
the uiual Turkish style of terraces on 
the steep slope of the hill, plantetl 
with that kind of trees, and adorned 
with fountains and gaily carved and 
painted slabs. It is a favourite 
resort of all classes of the people on 
their respective holidays, and those 
who wish to see groups of Turkish 
women may here do so to advantage, 
should the earliness or lateness of 
the season render more oompre- 
hensiye observations at the Sweet 
Waters impracticable. In the bottom 
of the valley is another kiosk of the 
Saltan's, much frequented by him 
in spring. A wild path leads up the 
valley, through a rocky ravine, and 
to the highway to Buyukdereh, 
meeting it at a ^ardhouse where a 
white stone 6belisk marks the junc- 
tion of several roads. This makes a 
nice walk from Pera, by the ^nstX 
burial-ground, and badL as described, 
fbr those who can go so far. It is 
in all about 5 m. The half of it 
might also be done by water. 

Beyond Ortakoi the Botphoms 
makes a sudden bend to the I., 
forming a cape called Defterdar 
Burnou, off which a heavy sea and 
current run daring strong northerly 
winds. Upon this point is situated 
a large vilm, of a pale green colour, 
which the Sultan nas given to his 
brother-in-law, Mehemet Ali Pasha. 
A little further on is a still more 
handsome palace, painted yellow, 
with Oriental colonnades, also given 
by the Sultan to the same Pasha. It 
was formerly occupied by the late 
Esma Sultan, sister of Sultan Mah- 
mud, whose name liyes in Stambul 
tradition as the heroine of many a 
tragical adventure ; and a low arch 
is still shown, whence dead bodies 
were often seen to float from the 
palace into the Bosphorus. 

€. Kuru Tihetmsh, — Under this de- 
signation are comprised the great 
yulageof this name, and all the build- 
ings on the shore which lie between 
the 2 promontories otDtfttrdar Bunmi 

Turkey. 
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and AkiaiU Ifuruni. Here stood a 
laurel-tree, said to have been planted 
by Medea on landing at this spot 
with Jason on his return from 
Colchis. On his voyage thither 
he had landed below at Beshik- 
tasli, which on that account was 
called Vicna Jtuonicus. The hill 
nearest to the laurel of Medea was 
called the Berry of Isis, and is pro- 
bably the projecting point of land 
on which the village of Knm 
Tshesmeh itself begins. This place 
was formerly called Estias, Anaplns, 
or also Viout MickaelicHS, from the 
celebrated ch. of the archangel Mi- 
chael, which Constant i lie the Great 
here ereeted in his honour, and 
which the emperor Justinian re- 
newed. The ch. of the archangel 
Michael at Anaplus was particularly 
remarkable in the fifth century for 
the Stylites. Symeon, and after him 
Daniel the S^hte, were here adored 
by the people whilst standing on 

Sillars, as Cedrenus ctroomstantially 
etails in the following words: — 
*' In these days the great SymeoK^ 
who was called fh>m ute pillar the 
StyliU, asoendedthe column, in order 
to withdraw from the crowd of those 
who wished to tonch his clothes, 
which were made of the skins of 
beasts. At first he ordered the pillar 
to be made 6 yards high, shortly 
afterwards, however, to he inercNued 
to 12, 22, and 36 yards. I conclude 
that this mode of life could not have 
been possible without Diyine direo- 
tion for the adyantage of the idle. 
When the Lord ordered Isaiah to go 
naked and barefoot, and commanded 
Jeremiah to prophesy* girded only 
with a sash, and frequently with 
wooden and iron belu round his 
neck; when he ordered Hosea to 
take to himself a wicked woman, 
and sUU to love the adultress ; when 
he ordered Ecekid to lie 40 days on 
his right side and 150 days on his 
left, to make a h<Ae in die wall and 
then to flee, to surrender himself up 
a prisoner, to sharpen the sword, to 
shave his head, and to part his hair 

o 
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in foor divisions, -~ in tlie sani« 
manner ts Uie Lord of words ordered 
all these things, in order that those 
who did not obey the word might be 
attracted bjr the singularity of the 
spectacle, of which the noTclty 
offered a pledge of the proj^gation 
of the doctrine; so did this great 
light of Srmeon, placed as it were 
on a candle, Mread evenrwhere its 
rays, so that Iberians, Armenians, 
and Persians, daily came and allowed 
tlmmseWes to be baptiaed." Aftor 
Symeon Sty lite, Daniel the Stylite 
ascended the column, and stood upon 
it until the fourth year of the reign 
of Leo the Great, that is to say, not 
lem than 98 years* 

/. Ama§dk9i,ilievittaMoftk€Aiha' 
MMHif, lies berond Kuru Tshesmeh, at 
the point of the rocky promontory 
which here shuts in the Bosphoms 
within its narrowest bmdth, and 
therefore produces the strongest 
current in the channeL This is 
properly the peninsula of Estiaa. 
Here stood Uie ch. of St. Theodora, 
in which, under Alexins, the son of 
Manuel Gomnenns, the conspiracy 
against the Sebastokralor was en* 
tered into. Such is the stren^ and 
danger of the current at thu spot, 
that the rowers are obliged to give 
op thw work, and to seise the rope 
which is thrown to them in order to 
draw the boat up the stream. When 
ieveral boats come together, there is 
imminent danger of their being 
dashed to pieces by the force of the 
stream, or drlYCn on the bank. In 
stormy weather the Toyage is dan- 
fperons; and frequently taose who 
inhabit the country-houses ntnated 
In the upper part of the channel are 
compelled to abandon their trip 
commenced in fkir weather and witn 
a calm sea, and to finish the rest of 
their Journey on horseback or on 
foot, if they do not pnfer the 
ifeeamers to the kayik. The foun- 
tain on the shore, founded by the 
comptroller of Sultan Murad iV^ is 
the only indication of Moslem taste 
at AmsBdkfii, intsmach as this Til- 



lage, as its name implies, was ori- 
ginally an Albanian colony, inha^ 
bited chiefly by Albanians, Greeks, 
and Jews. The roadway upon the 
promontory is lined with shops and 
stalls fronting the sea, above which 
rise broken torrsces frequented by 
crowds of Greek women on Sundays 
and holidays, who sit in groups en- 
joying the fine weather and tke stir 
and animation of kayiks tracked 
alonf the shore. The northern side 
of this cape has many fine villas, the 
finest of which belongs to Ahmed 
Fethi Pasha, another brother-in-law 
of the Sultan. On the Greek fesr 
tival of the Epiphany (18th January 
N.8w) a strange sight may be wit- 
nessed here. A vast crowd of Greeks 
of both sexes assembles on the pro- 
montory, regardlem of the most piti- 
less storm or heaviest snow. Aa 
archbishop comes forward holding a 
crucifix, wkich he blesses, and thea 
throws into the sea. Numerous bold 
divers eigerly plunge into the rush* 
ing current after the sacred relic, 
aiul the fortunato survivor of the 
fierce submarine struggle of waves 
and men receives an ample reward, 
as well la luird cash as in acquired 
sanctity of character, both of them 
sufllcient inducements with a money- 
loving and fonatical peoole to out- 
weigh their habitual dislike of cold 
water applied extomally. 

g. IMtfft.— The lovely ntaaUoB 
of this bay, which is entirely sur- 
rounded amphitheatrically by the 
barren shores soon attracted the at- 
tention of the Ottoman sultans; and 
Selim L hastened to build here a 
kiosk as a summer residence. In 
\7Vk the whole bank, from the 
country-house of Hassan KJialif 
to the rocky harbour immediately 
under Rumtli Hissar, was bought 
up, and a palace, bath, and moeque 
constructed, under the title of iTam- 
OMMolbad, i. e. the Imperial Palace. 
Two other buildings equally deserve 
the attention of the traveller— the 
biscuit manulketory for the fleet, 
and the Kiosk of the 'GQafofeooep. 
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It is impossible to imagine a hall of 
confereiice more gracefully situated 
than this, which is placed in one of 
the most beautiful bays of the Bos- 
phoims, on the site or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ancient temple of 
Diana * Dictynna. Several English 
merchants and Americ<m misaionarien 
now live at Bebek. There is a 
school belonging to Americans, as 
also a French college under the di- 
rection of Lazarists. 

We now arrive at one of the moat 
picturesque parts of the Boaphonis, 
where the continuous line of street 
is for the first time broken, since 
leaving Top-han£h, by a romantic 
cemetery, situated on a bold rocky 
promontory, and crowned with a 
dense |^ve of cypress and pine. 
Alon^ Its craggy sides slope the 
winding walls of the Rumili Hissar, 
whose massive towers and fantastic 
shape, rising high from the sur- 
rounding wood, and with here and 
there a gaily painted but rickety 
house nestling under its buttresses, 
defy adequate description with the 
pen. This is the narrowest part of 
the stream, which rushes past with 
such extreme violence as to obtain 
and deserve the name of Sheitan 
Akindi-si, or " the DeviPs Current " 
(erroneously given by M. von Ham- 
mer to the Amaudkoi current). 
Trackers (yadekdji) are here indis- 
pensable for ail boats during 
northerly winds, and they receive 
half a piastre each. A tradition is 
connected with the name of the 
Devil's Current A sultana is said 
to have ordered a Christian ch. in 
the neighbouring Greek village of 
Neochori to be pulled down imme- 
diately, when she met a great number 
of Uie inhabitants going to divine 
worship in it On her return, her 
kayik was seized by this current 
and upset, the sultana being the only 
one drowned. 

A. Susnili HisMr (the Cattle of Bw- 
mdid). — The building of this im- 
portant fortress in the narrowest 
part of the Bosphorus was the im- 
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mediate prelimitiarv to the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Ottomans. 
Mahomed I. had already, in the 
reign of Manuel Palieologus, built 
the castle of Anatolia on the oppo- 
site side of the channel, and Ma- 
homed 11. erected this building in 
1451, t. e. two years before the con- 
quest of Constantinople, to the great 
terror of the trembling emperor. In 
vain did the latter lay before the 
barbarian, through an embassy, all 
the grounds which the newly-con- 
cluded peace furnished him with. 
Mahomed dismissed the envoy with 
the answer, " that he was by no 
means to be compared with his an- 
cestors; that what they had been 
unable to effect he could rapidly 
and easilv execute ; that what they 
did not choose to do he intended to 
do; that the next ambassador who 
should be sent to him should be 
flayed alive." Mahomed had, in 
the beginning of the winter, driven 
together a thousand masons and a 
thousand lime-burners, and before 
the spring, the burnt lime from the 
opposite coast, the necessary supply 
of wood from Nicomedia and Hera- 
cUea on the Euxine, had been col- 
lected by the time he himself arrived 
from Adrianople, to determine with 
accuracy the plan and the site of the 
new fortress. In the haibour of 
Soethenioe (now Sdeqna), at the spot 
called Phoniae, i. e. the echo (so 
called from the loud roaring of the 
waves), he traced the foundations 
conformably to the ludicrous idea 
that the circuit of the walls ought 
to imitate the Arabic letters of the 
word Mahomed, the name of the 
prophet Thus a tower came to 
stand in the place where, in the 
Arabic writing, the M (Mim) forms 
a ring ; and the whole received the 
irregular and most senseless shape 
ever given to a fortress. To 3 
of his generals, Khaiil Pasha, Tsha' 
Jkoi, and Saritsha, he assigned the 
building of the S great towers, which, 
at first sight, gave to the castle the 
appearance of a perfect triangle. 

02 
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To each of the 1000 masons 
was assigned the task of building 
S yards, and 1000 workmen were 
associated with their labours, be- 
sides the enormous multitude who 
brought together stones, lime, and 
tUes, collected by the judges from 
all the districts of Anatolia. On 
this occasion the pillars and altars 
of Christian churches were applied 
to the building of the walls, viz. 
those of the Asiatic ch. of the arch- 
angel Michael, which was opposite 
to the European ch. at Anaptus 
(Kum Tshesmeh). Mahomed called 
the castle Bom ICuaen, i. e. cutter 
of the canal. The castle was finished 
in 3 months, the walls being SO ft. 
thick, and high in prraortion. On 
the tower built by Khalil Pasha 
enormous guns were raised, which 
threw stone balls of more than 6 
cwt. ; and Fimx Aga was raised to 
the oonunand of the castle with 400 
picked men, with the injunction to 
demand a toll from every passing 
ship. Although there is no doubt 
that at the foot of this promontory, 
as the narrowest part of the Bos- 
phorus, Mandrodes of Samoa built 
the celebrated bridge over which 
Darius led the Persian armies to 
Sevthia, stiH must the site of this 
bridge be looked for, not in a straight 
line between Rumili Hissar and 
Anatoli Hissar, where the foroe of 
the current could not have supported 
the bridge, but a little higher up, 
where the sea is more tranquil, tIs. 
in the direction of Rumili Hissar, 
towards the oftposite ▼illage of Kor- 
fbs Bagh<yessi, immediately above 
Anatoli Hissar. On the promontory 
of HenuBon itself (where stands 
the castle of Rumelia) stood the 
rock cut into the form of a throne, 
on which Darius sat and contem- 
plated the march of his army from 
Asia to Europe : this rock was called 
the Throne of Darius, and dose to 
it stood the celebrated columns on 
which the description of the pMsage 1 
was engraTen in Assyrian and Greek { 
letters. These interesting remains 1 



may possibly be discovered some 
day, if the now dismantled fort 
should ever be pulled down. 

t. JSaUtt'iim'm (i*. e. port or bay of 
the liattlc-axc). — The proroontorvof 
HermaM>n divides the bays of Bebek 
and Balta-linian, and towers by its 
height above many others, although 
it is not so high as that of Defter- 
dar Buruni. 

At Balu4iman is the villa of the 
eminent statesman and reformer 
Redshid Pasha, which has lately been 
purchased by the Sultan and pre- 
sented to his daughter Fatmah, who 
is betrothed to Redshid's son. Here 
were signed the Commercial Treaty 
of 1838, the Treaty of the Five 
Powers in 1841, and the Convention 
of 1849 relative to the Danubian 
Prindpalities. 

The cape, on which are ^tnated 
this village and the castle, gradually 
rises to a lofty height about f of a 
m. from the shore, which is called 
Shehidler (the place of martyrs), 
from a tuHfik or tomb in the grove. 
This is a favourite ride from Pera, 
and picnicking ground for the foreign 
resiaents on Uie Bosphoms. 

j, Emirghian, — The shore here 
curves into a small bay beantifnlly 
planted with cypress-trees, whence 
the spot was formerly called Kjfparode^ 
or the cypressgrove. 

k, 8ieHM.~^Tttt fairest, larsest, and 
most remarkable harbour of the whole 
Bosphoms, a bay formed by nature 
for building and preserving ships, 
and celebrated oo this account fh>m 
the remotest times as the scene of 
numerous tea-fights and nautical 
enterprises. It bore amoncst the 
Bysantines the triple name ofStenoB^ 
LeoiheniuM, and StrntKenua. The first 
name it derived ftrom the neighbour- 
ing narrows of the Bosphoms ; the 
seoMid, ftiom the planter fh>m Megara, 
Leosthenes : the third, fhrom the Ar- 

Stnauta, wno, oot of gratitude ft>r 
eir being saved fW>m the hands of 
the oppressor Amycus, dedicated a 
temple of safety. After Amycus, 
the King of the Bebryces, who ruled 
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at the foot of the Giant's Mountain 
on the opposite side of the IJosphonis, 
had forcilUy refused the Argonauts a 
further passage, they ran into the 
woody bay of Stenia, where, en* 
couraged by the heavenly apparition 
of a genius with eagles' wings, they, 
reoommenced the struggle with Amy- 
ous ; and in memory of their victory 
dedicated the temple (Sosthenio) with 
tlie statue of the heavenly face. Con- 
•tantine the Great, who found here 
the temple and the statue of a winged 
geoiua, converted the former into a 
convent, and the winged genius, who 
aM»eared as a saviour to the Ai^go- 
nants, into the archangel Michael, as 
the commander of tlie heavenly hosts. 
When the barbarians premed onwards 
to the capital of the sinking empire 
of Bysantium, their fleets more than 
once appeared in the Bosphorus, 
where Steaia became their resting- 
plaee. Two oenturies later, in 712, 
the Bulgarians occupied Stenia, and 
carried their incursions as far as the 

S»Iden gate. In 921 they burned 
e imperial palace at Stenia, and 
20 years afterwards the town was 
destroyed with fire by tlie Russians, 
who left not a vestige of its former 
edifices. A pretty walk or ride leads 
up the valley from hence to the 
Mashlakt a new village on the hills. 
There is also a beautiful walk over 
the ridge, by Khosref Pasha's estate 
and the wood, to Balta-liman ; and a 
abort cut leads to the rt. by the vine- 
yard of the Logothete Aristurchi to 
Therapia. 

/. Teni Jrw.— This village has a 
considerable Greek and Armenian 
populatioDf some of whom are rich 
and have handsome country houses 
on the sea-shore. It is the first place 
on the Bosphonis where Christians 
enioy this privilege. The heights 
benind it, especially whei'e elottied 
with Tinevards and pine-trees, ofifer 
pretty walks. 

m. Kalender, — Such is the name of 
the next small picturesque embosomed 
bay, which is the rendezvous of all 
the lovers of fishing from the neigh- 
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bouring villages. As the sea here is 
always ti-anquil and still, and there- 
fore favourable to navigation, this 
romantic little bay was called by the 
Byzantines the bay of the quiet sea. 
The Sultan has a small kioi^k here. 
It may be interesting to know that 
this was the scene of the first of that 
long series of diplomatic triumphs 
which have distinguished Lord Strat- 
ford de RedclifTe; he having been 
closeted here for 16 consecutive 
hours with the Turkish ministers 
in 1812. arranging the terms of tiie 
treaty of Bucharest 

n. Therapia, — There are 2 very 
tolerable hotels at Therapia, the beat 
of will eh is the Ilvtel iT Angleterre^ 
where board and lodging cost 50 
piastres a day. The bay of Therapia 
forms a large, beautiful, and safe 
harbour, only inferior to that of 
Stenia. To the S. it is shut in by a 
range of hills which separate it from 
the small bight of Kalender, and to 
the N. by an ordinary cape. It waa 
formerly called Phannacia, from the 
poison which Medea, when in pursuit 
of Jason, here threw on the Thracian 
coast, llie euphony of the Greeks 
changed the poison into health. The- 
rapia deserves its name from the sa- 
lubrity of the air: for the cooling 
winds blowing directly from the 
Black Sea here temper the heat of 
the summer, and render it one of the 
most charming residences on the 
whole of the Bosphonis. Hence 
Therapia is also the favourite haunt 
of the Greeks, whose princely fami- 
lies had here their summer palaces. 
That which formerly belonged to 
Prince Ypsilanti was presented by 
the Porte to the French embassy, 
which, as well as that of England, 
has always chosen Therapia as its 
residence. Tlie princely palace of 
the Sontxo family has fallen into the 
hands of the Sultan, who has made a 
small summer palace of it with a 
richly-wooded park. The grounds 
formerly belonging to Prince Mavro- 
yeni, who is mentioned in Hope's 
AHOMtatiuSf are very picturesque ; the 
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house if not remarkable. He was 
beheaded for building a ch., which 
was palled down, and its ruins may 
still be seen. The harbour of Tlie- 
rapia, like that of Stenia, has lieen 
often the theatre of the sea-ftghu of 
maritime powers, and especially be- 
tween the Genoese and Venetians. 
It was the plaoe of retreat chosen by 
Nioolo Pisani, after haviiu^ fought 
daring the 13th and 1 4th of February, 
135S, with the enemy and the storms 
atSCenia. The bight of Therapia is 
the outlet of a pleasing valley lead- 
ing to an agreeable cool spring, 
whence it is called the valley of the 
oool fountain. As it is the residence 
of some Prank merebants, and pos- 
sesses several habitable country 
houses, there is no spot on the Bos- 
phorus better adapted to be the head- 
quarters of the traveller fkom the 
middle of April to October. Next 
to the beautiful gardens of the French 
palace, one of the preltieat spots Is 
the terrace of the garden of M. 
Zohrab, looking immediately down 
u^ the port The village eon- 
tains a piop. of 9000, nearly all 
Greeks. There are several very 
prethr walks in jthe neighbourhood 
of Therapia. The best time to spend 
a few days here is in May or June, 
when in the soft twilight of a calm 
evening one can wander about 
amongst cypress and pine-trees with 
the glassy Bosphonis spread out 
beneath, and in the woras of the 
witty Bon Gaultier Aytoun,— 

"HevthebalbolslM, 
As It tifUa Ito throat to the llrat ItaU note 
Hist sothens the floweiy qtring," 

if one wishes to realise the ofteung 
charms of an EaOem night under its 
most favourable aspect. Want of 
space alone prevents our dilating 
upon the beauty of Therapia, were it 
indeed poasibht to do Justice to it by 
any description. 

o. JTffsft X9L — The rooky shore 
which immediately succeeds to The- 
rapia was formeriy called the key of 
the Buxine» because U Is here that | 



the first view is obtained of the 
mouth of the Bosphonis and the 
Black Sea. The end of these rocks 
is the small point of Kiredth frurnif, 
i. e. the chalk promontory, where an 
Agiasma, or holy fountain, dedicated 
to St ^Euphemia, and shaded by 
plantains, affords a graceful resort, 
and an interesting open view of the 
Black Sea. The spot is much fre- 
quented by those who are fond^ of 
water-parties, and especially during 
the fig-season. 

f>. BwfHkderth, — The summer resi- 
dence of the greater portion of the 
Christian embusies is so called fhm 
the great valley which stretches 3 
m. Inland, as a continuation of the 
deep bay, as fhr as the wooded heights 
which orown the aqueduct of Bagnd- 
sheh Koi. The beautiful bay was 
formeriy called Bathy Kolpos,or the 
deep bay. The *' Great Valley^ it 
not less resorted to as a promenade 
than the cemetery at Pera. In the 
lower part of this beautifbl meadow 
is the most splendid group of trees 
on the Bosphorus, consisting of 7 
plane-trees, which together form the 
&M« Broihtrt^ Tedi-JCardaak. The 
tradition, that GodfVey of Bouillon 
was here encamped wiu his armv of 
cnnaders in I09S, is not alluded to 
by any of the historians of the cru- 
sades; nor is it very probable that 
the crusaders, who croned over to 
Cbaloedon ftxmi KemUdiim, or tho 
palace at the end of the harbour of 
Cooatantinople, should have oooie 
this way. The village of Bnyuk- 
dereh conslstt of a lower and apptr 
village. In the fbrmer are the houiNfl 
of the Greeks, Armenians, and a few 
Turks ; and In the latter the summer 
resideniees and gardens of the Euro- 
pean ambassadors. Amongst these, 
the most distinguished by the re|(n- 
laritv of its arehltectun^ and its 
lovely situation, b the Russian palace. 
The garden of Baron Hiibech, of 
Grossthal (he chose his title fhmi 
the name of the scene which his 

Krden adorns), whidi was laid out 
fore that of the Russian embassy, 
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dcfeiTCB also to be Yititcd. These pa- 
laces and summer resideuces stretch 
along the beautiful quay which forms 
the delightful promenade of the iu> 
habiunts of Huyukdereh. Ou fine 
moonlight nights, when the dark blue 
sky mingles with the deep 1>Iue of 
the Bosphorus, and the twinkling of 
the stars with the phosphoric iilunii- 
nation of the sea ; wheu kayiks full 
of Greek singers and guitar-players 

glide with their tones along the 
anks, and the balmy air of the night 
wafts the softest melodies over the 
waters ; when the silence of the lis- 
tenen is intermpted by soft whispers, 
Unetque sub noctem msurri, the quay 
of Buyukdereh jnerits the enthusiasm 
with which its admirers are wont to 
proclaim its praises. Two large 
liotels offer good accommodation, 
and there is a large new coflee-house, 
which is illuminated in the evening 
and nrOYided with bands of music, 
at the landing-place where the 
steamers stop. 

The walks and rides about Buynk- 
dereh are numerous and beautiful, 
and it is the best base of operations 
for the trayeller who is desirous of 
▼isiting the forest of Belgrade, its 
reserroirs and aqueducts, the wilds 
of the Upper Bosphorus. the Giant's 
Mountains, the Genoese Castle, and 
the lovely valleys of Hunkiar-Ske- 
lessi and Beikos. No one, there- 
ft>re, risiting the capital between 
May and NoTcmber, who can atford 
the time, ^ould omit to spend a 
week or more here. Tlioee who can- 
not sta^ so long may still find means 
of Tisitin^ any one of these places 
by spendmg a niriit at the H6tel 
dn Croissant, at Buyukdereh, and 
making an excursion on the next day 
beforo returning by the steamer to 
Constantinople in the afternoon. 
The Valley of the Roses, Kesteneh 
Suyn (the fountain of the chesnnt- 
trees), or Kiretsh Borun (Limestone 
Point), would make a delightful 
object for a walk, if an hour or two 
should remain unemployed. At the 
latter shady place toe Englishman 
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on his travels^ who has, after his 
country's fashion, cut and carved 
himself into immortality on every 
bench in Europe, may here find 
himself out whittled by a travelling 
shawl-merchant of Ispahan, who has 
carved a piece of doggrel poetry, in 
the beautiful Persian character, round 
the bark of the largest of the trees. 
The lines convey the sentiment of 
Uie writer's perishable mortality, 
while the letters written w-ould 
remain. From Kesteneh Suvn one 
can return to Buyukdereh through 
the garden of the Bussian Embassy, 
when leave is obtained at the gate, 
and a beautiful view will be enjcn'ed 
in the descent from the hill. 'The 
Valley of the Roses is seen on the 
way to Kesteneh Scyu. The ride 
along the shore towards the N. is 
very fine, and, if extended to Domus- 
dereh, a village on the Black Sea, 
Belgrade might be seen partially on 
the way back; that is,^ toe forest is 
crossed, and it is the principal charm 
of that village. This ride is not less 
than 25 m. 

q. Baghdthtk KIH, — ^We now turn, 
for the first time, from the sea-shore 
into the interior, to notice two vil- 
lages in particular, which are fre- 
quently visited by the Europeans 
residing at Buyukdereh, who some- 
times make them their country resi-' 
dence. These two villages are 
Baghdtheh K&i and Belgrade. The 
former is situated on the summit of 
the range of hills to which the long 
and narrowing valley of Buyukdereh 
ascends, at aboui 3 m. distance 
from the sea. 1%& foreground is 
formed of picturesque plantains and 
cypresses, and the new aqueduct of 
Sultan Mahmoud L closes in the 
valley. One of the best points for 
enjoying the beautiful prospect is 
immediatel;|r under the great areh, 
through which the road from Buyuk- 
dereh ascends to Baghdsheh KoL 
One stands, as it were, under the 
gate of a wall, which mi^ht here 
enclose a Persian paradise; for 
within this water-bearing arched 
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wall there are lawns and forests, 
which appear to form a park; but 
on turning towards the sea, the eve 
wanders along the windings of the 
great, beautiful, richly clothed, and 
well- watered Tallev beyond, towards 
the banks of the bosphorus, whose 
opposite shores gracefully close in 
the prospect. On the one side are 
seen the flags of tlie vessels sailing 
along the diannel; on the other, 
arabas, or chariots drawn by oxen, 
coDTeying parties of pleasure along 
the hUls. The A^tedtd, bnilt by 
Saltan Mahmoud tn 1732, supplies 
the suburbs of Pera, Galata, and 
Beshtktash with water, and is a 
grand hydraulic work, worthy to 
rival those of the Bysantine em- 
perors; nay, it mav be said that 
Sultan Mahmoud I. deserves hii^her 
praise than Suleiman the Great, since 
the latter only restored or enlarged 
the aqueducts of the Byiantiae em- 
perors, whilst the Ibnner commenced 
a grand work of his own, in order to 
supply the harbour opposite the town. 
The work consists, 1st, of two Bendt, 
or dammed-up valleya, in which the 
water Is collected as in a great reser- 
voir (one of these bends bears the , 
name of Sultan Mahmoml, the other 
that of his mother, the Valideh); 
Sndly, of the walled aeueduct of 
21 arches, 40 yds. broaa, and S60 
yds. long, of the S taktim. or maga- 
sines, dividing the water Just before 
the entrance ofP^ra and theburyinff- 

rinds, one built by Mahmoud I., 
other bySelim III.: finally, of 
a double range of water-eolumns 
eraeted on die road, in order to in- 
crease the fi>roe of the water. Of 
tliese» 4 stand behind each other on 
the height of Lnend iMMfiUk, half- 
wav between Pera and Buynkdereh, 
and S others near the latter place, at 
the month of a narrow defile. 

r. Betgrads."^ m. further In the 
interior lies the village of Bel- 
grade, in the middle of a forest of 15 
or 18 m. in cirenmfereiioe. On the 
preservation of these woods depends 
the supply of the great reservoir; 



and the corporation *of the water- 
suppliers is charged with the double 
care of cleaning the bends and pre- 
serving the woods. The forest of 
Belgrade, the only one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople, on the 
Thmcian side of the Bosphorus, is 
therefore, in the fullest sense, a 
sacre<l grove, whose trees are never 
touched by the axe, and whose 
springs are not allowed to dry up. 
In the time of the Bysantines the 
place was called P€tra; and the 
reservoir built here by Andronicus 
Comuenus in the hollow between S 
hills is one of the bends, between 
which lies the village of Belgrade. 
Besides these 2 great reservoirs, 
of which one is distinguished as the 
"Great Bend," there are on both 
sides of It 2 small bends ; of which 
the one on the rt is called Pasha- 
dereh. The water of these 4 great 
bends flows In a combined stream to 
the Bashhavns, or great cistern of 
Pyrgos, first built by Andronicns 
Comnenos, which is at present called 
after Sultan Osman II. To the west* 
ward of Belgrade, and to the N. of 
the bend or the valley of Pasha- 
dereh, is the Bend of Aivai, in the 
valley of Ethadeddm. This is the 
newest of all ; having been built In 
1 76fi, under the reign of Mustafh III., 
in Older to furnish a plentiful sapplj 
to the eisteni. The water of taia 
bend flows westward tnm Pyrgoa to 
the cbtem, and runs In 2 aquedaetSy 
one of which is called the long aqne- 
duct, over 2 valleys, and then again 
under gnmnd. The waters of the 
Bmtda of Mgrade and Awed, which 
meet at the Bashhavna, continue 
thence In one stream towards the 
city, crossing agun over 2 val- 
leys, one by means of the great 
aqueduct called the aqueduct of /«§- 
tmian, the second by a smaller one. 
The whole arrangement, therefore, 
of the aqueducts of Baghdtkeh KOi 
^|id Mgradt consists of 7 bends 
and as many aqneducta visible above 
ground. The 7 bends are the 2 
great ones of Belgrade; then the 2 



small ones, jof which one is called 
Pashttderck ; the Bend of yliVa/, and 
the 2 Bends ot JiughiUhch K6i. The 
7 aqueducts arc, the 2 curved ones 
on the road from Ik'lgrade to Pyr- 
gos ; the 2 great ones on the road 
From the B^nd of Aicat to the cis- 
tern of Pyrgos; the 2 aqueducts 
which carry the water thence to 
the city, one of which is the aque- 
duct oi Justinian ; and, lastly, that 
of Ba^hdsheh Koi. 

Besides the importance which the 
village of Belgrade derives from its 
aqueducts and reservoirs, it is re- 
markable for possessing the loveliest 
walks OD the whole of the Tbracian 
side of the Bosphorus; whilst the 
thick woods remind the uortht-rn Eu- 
ropean of his paternal groves. There 
is here, however, no forest cutirelv 
composed of beeches. These, with 
birches, oaks, plane-trees, the ilex 
and the pine, the elm and the poplar, 
interweave their branches and tneir 
foliage in the fairest days of spring, 
forming a favourite resort for Franks, 
Greeks, and Armenians. The latter, 
not contented with passing here their 
Sundays and holidays, spend weeks 
together in the' spring in the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of the happiest 
indolence, giving to the spot the 
name of Defi-gham, t. e. care-dis- 
peller ; and, indeed, a more delight- 
ful sans-souct cannot be imagined 
than the wood-crowned lawns of 
Belgrade. The beautiful village 
fountain has long since been cele- 
brated in the letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who made this 
her summer residence ; and the house 
which she occupied is still shown by 
the villagers. Formerly several of 
the European envoys lived at Bel- 
grade, as well as at Therapia and 
Buyukdereh, during the fine season ; 
but as fevers prevail at the end of 
the summer, in consequence of the 
damp from the water, Buyukdereh 
and Therapia have been preferred, 
for their ever pure and wholesome 
temperature. Of late, European 
fiunilies have spent only the begin- 
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ning of summer at Belgrade, and 
the end of it at Buyukdereh. He 
who wishes to p:i»s a months of the 
finest season in the most Iteautiful 
environs of Constantinople will pass 
the spring in the beginning of May 
at the Princes* Islands, Fpeud the 
following month at BiOgfade, breathe, 
during the summer months, the cool 
sea-air on the banks of the Bospho- 
rus, repair again in the autumn to 
the milder diiuate of the Princes' 
Islands, and pass the winter in the 
city. 

s. Sanifari.^-We must now return 
again from the interior to the sea- 
shore, and continue our walk along it 
to the mouth of the ]k>sphorus. 1 he 
point of land with which the great 
bay of Buyukdereh terminates to the 
N. is called Mesar Barnu, or the C<tpe 
of Tom/», from the grove of tombs 
of Sariyari situated on the other side 
of it. Sariyari means the yellow 
spot; an appellation which appears 
at first sight to be appropriate, on 
account of the colour of the rocks ; 
or from the numerous rocks of iron- 
stone and quarts mixed with sul- 
phur. The village is principally 
inhabited by fishermen, skippers, inn- 
keepers, and gardeners. The fruit- 
gardens are particularly famous for 
their cherries. Murad IV., on visit- 
ing here the garden of a certain 
SoTak, exclaimed, ** I, the servant of 
the two noblest harems (of Mecca 
and Medina), possess no such garden 
as this 1" In ancient times the point 
of Mesar Bumu was called Simas^ 
and the bay of Sariyari, Scletrinas. 
On the promontory of Simas stood a 
statue of Venus Meretricia, to which 
the sailors were particularly sup- 
posed to offer sacrifices. At the end 
of the valley of Sariyari a walk leads 
to the spring of Kestanessu, or the 
Chesnut Water, which is considered 
as inferior only to that of Tshamlidja. 

t. Bwnili Kawak. — The promontory 

Immediately beyond Sanyari was in 

ancient times called Amiiton, At the 

foot of it is the new battery of Deli 

Talian, which, together with the op- 

o3 
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posite battery of TtaAa, was built in 
1794 by the French engineer Mon- 
nier. The other side of the promon- 
tory of Amilton is the castle of 
Runiili Kawak, which, as well as the 
opposite fortress of Atuiioli Knuntk, 
was built by Sultan Murad IV., to 
protect the llosphorus from the in- 
cursions of the Cossacks. Jason, 
after having offered sacrifices on the 
Asiatic side to the 12 great gods, 
erected on the ESnropean shore an 
ftltar to Cybelc, as he had already 
done on the mountain of Dindymos 
or CysicQs, and at the mouth of the 
Phasis. In the time of the Bycan- 
tines the S castles which defended 
the straits of the fioephorus were 
situated on the summits of the 8 
opposite mountains, and bound to 
toem by walls which ran straight 
down the mountain to the shore. 
The strait itself was, in time of 
need, doted by a great chain, which 
•tretched lirom one shore to the other, 
ud thns the lineof defence went from 
mountain to mountain, stretched 
like a rope, inasmuch as the S 
castles were connected by the walls 
with the dams, and with each other 
by means of the chain across. 
These castles, of which the Asiatic 
one is tolerably preserred, but the 
Buropean one only yisible in the 
ruins of the walls, are at present 
known under the name of the Ge- 
noese castles. In reality, the Asiatic 
castle did beiong in the last days of 
the Bysantine empire to the Oenoese, 
who leyied the toU of the Bosphorus. 
The next narrow yalley after the 
mound of Mnnros Molos leads to a 
spring, oyer which, in the time of 
Gyllius, there stood the chapel of 
the Holy Maria of the Chesnut 
Spring. On the top of the height to 
which this defile leads stands a large 
ancient round tower, which Diony- 
•ins called Tunis Tinuea, and which 
formerly senred as a watch-tower. 
This was the old Pharos, from which 
torches were held up at night, whose 
light, plaeed in a straight line with 
tlMse at the mouth of the Bosphorus, 



saved the ships navigating the Black 
Sea from being wrecked on the 
Cyancan rocks or the Thracian 
coast. The ancient inhabitants, a 
barbarous and crnel |)coplc, used 
often to light fires in the most dan- 
gerous places in order to emltarrass 
the manners, who took them for the 
lighthoiif;c, and who, after suffering 
shipwreck, were robbed of their car- 
goes. This crime was more par- 
ticularly indulged in by the inhabit- 
ants of the coast of SaimifdeMsus, now 
called Muih. 

fc. BHtjukLim>m, — Beyond the defile 
of Mauros Molos there is no further 
path along the shore, which rises in 
precipitous if icks from the sea ; but 
the road a v"* ends the summit, and 
continues at the top of the cliff. 
Where the rocks terminate in a pro* 
montory the curve of the land forms 
a harbour, called the great harbour 
of Buyuk Liman, formerly the har- 
bour of the Ephesians. This is the 
first port on this side for the ships 
running in from the Black Sea, whose 
long heavy swell 4Ailly justifies the 
lines of Byron, — 

** Thare*! not a tern the CnvsUsr e'er pakcfl In, 
Throwf up more dangerone breekere then 
the Eaxfne." 

V. Kariftjeh, — This promontory, 
which closes the harbour of Buyuk 
Liman, is called Tathifmjik, i. e. 
the Stimy, on aeoonnt of the singu- 
larly wild, barren, and inhospitable 
shore, as far as the point enclosed 
within the fortress of Karibdjik^ 
erected fiir the defenoe of the month 
of the Bosphorus. This mass of rock 
was formerly called Oypopoiisj i. e. 
the Vulture town. Here was the 
fabled court of King Phineas, where 
he entertained the Argonauts, who 
defended him from his troublesome 
guests the Harpies. 

w. Ftmaraki^ or FentrKiK^ i. e. the 
village of the Lighthouse, lies at the 
extreme point of the European side 
of the Bosphorus. Opposite to it are 
the Cyanean rodks, or Symplegadea, 
through which Jaaon steered the Ar^ 
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gonauU with no less good fortune 
than danger. They were called the 
CyoMiin, i. e. the hluish rocks, 
from their colour, and the SymplC' 
gadcs, i. e. the rocks striking to- 
gether. The story of their mo- 
bility probably arose from their ap- 
pearing or disappearing when the 
sea was high and stormy, being 
hardly 6 ft. above the level of the 
water. Jason, who sailed to capture 
the golden fleece, or (to rescue his- 
torical truth from the garb of poetic 
fable) to obtain the precious sheep's 
wool of Colchis, dared, and happily 
performed, the dangerous passage, 
after having followed the advice of 
the good king Phineas, not to make 
the attempt until he had previously 
sent out a dove. The Dove was pro- 
bably the name of a small craft, of a 
similar description to that which the 
Turks make use of at the present 
day, bearing the name of another 
bird, KirUmdji^ i. e. the 8wailow, 
and was sent forward to examine 
Uie dangerous passage. When the 
poet relates thmt the vessel, by 
the separation of the Symplegades, 
happily passed through, but lost a 
portion of its tail, which the islands, 
striking together, caught hold of and 
jammed, Uie meaning is no other 
than that the ship, hastening on- 
ward, was injured by a rock in the 
stern, and lost its rudder. The dove, 
as the herald of the deluges of Noah 
and Deucalion, was quite as appro- 
priate a name for a small boat of 
passage as that of the swallow, 
which is esteemed both in the East 
and in the West as an omen of for- 
tune and safety. The Symplegades 
are the termination of our rambles 
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on the -western bank of the Bos- 
phorns. The pedestal of a column, 
which rises on this fine pointed 
mass of rock, and appears to have 
been an altar erected by the Komans 
to Apollo, was fonncrly as falsely 
termed the Pillar of I'onipey by 
travellers as that of Alexandria. In 
the same manner travellers have 
called the maiden tower opposite 
skutari the tower of Leander, and 
that 'on the heights above Maurus 
Molos the tower of Ovid, although 
Leander and Ovid have most inno- 
cently been invested with such pater- 
nal honours. Probably here stood the 
enormous goblet which Pausanias 
dedicated at the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, and of which Herodotus saw 
a portion on the banks of the Hy- 
ginus, 6 in. thick of bronse, and 
holding GOO amphorte. 

X, Kiiia,— Previous to quitting the 
European side of the Bosphorus, it 
may be well to point out the villages - 
of Yerli K6i, Demirdj K(H, and 
Donutsderehy the boar valley, at ^e 
termination of which, towards ths 
sea, are to be seen some thick layers 
of lignite. At length the fortress of 
KHia, in a bay of the Euzine, is th« 
outwork which guards the European 
side of the Bosphorus, as that of 
Jiiva guards the opposite shore of 
Asia. The bay itself is a famous 
fishing station. The next place after 
Kilia on the shore of the Black Sea 
is Derkos, the ancient Derktm. or 
Denelton, a day's journey firom Con- 
stantinople. Between Derkon and 
Selymbna (Silivri) was the great 
Anastasian Wall, intended to protect 
the capital against the attacks of the 
barbarians. 
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a. Rioa (Forireu) — b. Points — c. FUhurnn — c!. Anatoli Kawak — 
e. GianCg MouMlainr-f. //uultiar SkrUssi — g. Dtikos — h. AUhaha — 
i.j &Aecfcre/i — j. Suhaaia—k, Injir-koi — 1. TJahnklu — ni. Kandlija — 
n. Anatoli liistur—o. KamliUi—p. Kulieh JhtgtU/isiMi-^. TMheaglteUi-kvi 
— r, BegltT'bey — s. /•taonw— t. KhMxyhuHJiA^-u. Skutari-^r. DalgarU-— 
w. Cadi-kdi {Ckaleedon). 

a. The fortreis of Hioa lies on the I 
Asiatic eout of the Euxine, on the I 
riTer of the same nmme, which takes 
its rise at the distance of a couple of 
hours in the interior, close to the Til- 
lage of Abdnlar. The beauty of this 
sonall river has been frequently cele- 
brated by poets and geographers. 
On the omer extremity of the small 
bay of RiTa is the rock of Xromion. 
i. e- the onion-shaped, formerly called 
** Colone." This rock was fiNrmerly 
separated from the shore, but is now 
united to it by the accumulation of 
sand. 

We next arrive at the Cape of Vitm 
Bvnm, which. Jutting out into the 
sea, b the most exposed to the fhry 
of the waves. This cape was in an- 
cient times called ilncynvum, or the 
Anchor-Cape, from the anchor which 
Jason took from hence, and left be- 
hind on the Pharis. This is one of the 
mauT anchors of Jason with which 
tradition has illustrated several places. 
The stone anchor which the Argo- 
nauts took with them from Cyaicus 
they brought back with them to Arta- 
kBt. Thenceforward the Anchor- 
Cape became a holy shrine, and, sin- 
gular enouffh, the Bvsantines made a 
sunt out of tlie anchor of the Argo ; 
so that the bay, bounded by the 
Anchor-Cape, is at i^resent called 
the bav of the holy Sideros, i .e. of 
the holy anchor. Next to this, on the 
other side of Cape Yum Burun, is 
the big^t of jra6aibof, in which are 
S grotios, one IS It broad, 14 ft. 
drcp» and 80 ft hich ; the other, and 
larger one, 72 It broad, 69 ft. deep, 



and 40 ft. high. In tliis bay 
some rocks, each of which, even in 
the days of Gyllius, had a separate 
name, but which are at present o(h 
vered by the water. These were sup- 
posed by some of the older travellers 
to be tlie Cyanean rocks. 

Fanaraki is so called from the light* 
house which points out to the navi- 
gators of the Bnxine the month of 
theBosphorus. 

6. Pouxu (a corruption of Boreas, 
as exposed to the N. wind^.— Thb 
fortress is opposite to the Boropean 
fortress of Karibjdi, and was built 
at the same period. 

c. FUburun ; or the Elephant Cape. 

d. AiuUoli iLOKak, immediateW 
opposite the European fort (Rumili 
ICawak), at the narrowest part of the 
Bosphoms, which used to be called 
the " sacred opening." At this cape 
the Bithynian mountain chidn of 
Olympus prosiects like theThracian 
chain of Mount Hcmus on the oppo- 
site shore ; and one may say that the 
2 mountains here shake hands under 
the water. The paralM of the natural 
situation and artificial fortlftcation, 
which we have hitherto tiaoed from 
the mouth of the Bosphoms, becomes 
here still more palpable j in the same 
manner as Uie Byxanttnes fortified 
themselves on the European ride on 
the heights, and the Ottomans on the 
shore, so did they likewise here ; only 
the Genoese cmtle is, for the most 
part, preserved, whilst the Bynntine 
mountain fortress on the oUier ride 
has been partly destr oy e d by the con- 
querors, putty by Ume. In ancient 
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times the place iras called Fnuum, or 
Jfict'on, from the temple of tlic 1*2 
gods, to whom, first of all, the Argive 
/'(u'l/ffo^, aod then Jason, ou his re- 
turn from Colchis, dedicated altars 
and institated sacrifices. The 12 
gods Mrere Jupiter tMdJnwj (the male 
and female symbols of the air) ; Vnl- 
cm and Vetsta (the male and female 
principle of fire) ; Neptune And \'en»s 
(the male and female divinity of 
water); Ceres and Mars (the male 
and female divinity of the earth); 
Apollo and Diana (the great and little 
light of heaven) ; Minerva and Mer- 
citry (the gods of thought and per- 
•uasioo, of art and commerce, of 
scientific nnd peaceful exchange). 
Besides tire altars of the 1 2 gods, we 
find the temple of Zeus and Poseidon, 
frequently alluded to by the ancient 
writers, as standing on this side of 
the strait, whilst the temple of Serapis 
and Cybele stood opposite. Probably 
this was one and the same temple in 
which stood the altars of the above- 
mentioned 18 great gods. The straits 
of HieroHf or uie mouth of the Bos- 
phoms, as it was called, were cele- 
brated in history from the earliest 
times, as the nearest point of ap- 
proach between Asia and Europe, 
and as the real outpost of the Bos- 
phorus, to secure its shores against 
the attacks of northern barbarians, 
or to levT a toll on passing vessels. 
Before donstantine, in the year 248, 
the Henili appeared before Byzan- 
tium with a fleet of 500 boats, and in- 
▼ested Chrysopolis TSkutari), whence, 
after an unsaccessral sea-fight, they 
were compelled to retire to Hieron. 
At the same period the Goths had 
here passed over from Europe to 
Asia, and ravaged Bithynia as fiir 
as the walls or Nicomedia. Ode- 
natus, as commander of the East, 
pursued them to Heraclea. on the 
Euxine. In 865 the Russians ap- 
peared for the first time in the Bos- 
phorus, and advanced with a fleet as 
or as Hieron. They again appeared 
in 941, in the 28th year of the reign 
of Uie Emperor Romanus, when they 



hunied Steiiia, the Greek iflect, and 
Hieron. With 10,000 swift sailing 
vessels (Droniites) thev made for 
Constantinople, when 'riieophanes, 
the patrician, attacked them with his 
fleet at Hienm and drove them back. 
Hy its position, Hieron was the na- 
tural place for levying the duties, 
which every vessel sailing in and out 
of the Kuxine was bound here to pay. 
These offices were called commercia ; 
whence the Turkish word Gummk, 
which means cnstom-hoiise. The 
custom-house of the Bosphoms was 
at Hieron, as that of the Hellespont 
was at Abydos, The Empress Irene 
diminished these 2 duties in the 4tk 
year of her reign. When the Genoese 
began, from the suburb of Constan- 
tinople, to threaten the emperor in 
his palace, and to aspire to the do- 
minion of the sea, they were particu- 
larly ambitious of getting possession 
of Hieron, in order to become masters 
of the straits and the duties. In the 
14th century they had obtuned pos- 
session both of ffieron and Serapion, 
i. e. of the 2 toll-offices on the Asiatic 
and European sides of the Bosphoms ; 
and thence the construction of the 
2 Grenoese castles, still visible in their 
ruins on the opposite heights, at the 
extreme base of Hsmnsand Olvm- 
pus. In order to dispute with them 
their possession of the Bosphoms, 
there appeared, in 1350, 33 Venetian 
galleys. The straits of Hieron now 
became the frequent scene of Genoese 
and Byzantine contest. In subseouent 
times, when the Turks threatened the 
gates of the capital, the Byzantine 
garrison was encamped at Hieron, 
to prevent the passage of the Turks. 
From the ruins of the ancient temple 
Justinian built a church, dedicated to 
the Archangel Michael, which stood, 
therefore, exactly opposite that of 
Kataskepa. To the archangel and 
leader of the heavenly hosts the guard- 
ing of the straits of the Bosphoms 
was consigned. To this dav are to 
be seen on the walls of the old castle 
the arms of Genoa and Byzantium, 
which attest the ancient dominion of 
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the Greekii and Italians. The inlia- 
bttauts of the castle iHelfare a colony 
of quiet people, who live on agricul- 
ture, and intermarry amongst tliem- 
aeWes, but of whose religions ot>iniotis 
nothing certain is known. 

e. The Qiant*9 Motmt'iiu is the name 
given by all Kuropeiui travel lers to 
this the highest hill on the shores 
of the Ilospliorus, almost exactly op- 
ponte Buyakdereh ; whilst it is called 
by the Turks luaka Umjhi; i. e. the 
Momiahi cf Jotkua^ because the giant's 
grave on the top of the mountain is, 
acoordinc to the Moslem legend, the 

Smveof Joshua. The classical stoqr is 
at this is the tomb of Amycus, kmg 
of the Bebryoes, who challenfr^d afl 
who landed to a trial of stren;:^! with 
the cestus, in the use of which he ex- 
celled, and was killed by Pollux, who 
•ooqiCed the challenge on the return 
of the Argonauts from their Colchian 
expedition. The foot of the mountain 
diverges into S capes ; the northern 
of wbidi is called Madjixr hwnm^ 
i.e. the Cape o/ the Humgwritm; the 
aoathem if«asr imnm^ the Cape of the 
Tom/m. Between both is a snudi 
bay, exactly opposite Buyukdereh, in 
which is the village of Umwr Kdi, 
The batteries erected at the foot of 
the first cape, like the opposite ones 
of Deli ta/iViJi, are the work of the 
French engineer Monnier ; theyare 
called the batteries of Joshua. Thus 
Jupiter Urius and Joshua continue 
to live, according to Turkish tradi* 
tion, doae to each other oo the shores 
of the Bosphoma. Above the battery 
of Joshua are to be seen the ruins of 
the eh. of St Pantaloon, which was 
entirely rebuilt by JiMtinian. The 
giant's ipmve on the top of the rooun* 
tain, which is guarded by 8 dervishes, 
U DOW called the grave of Joshua, 
fonnerly the bed of Herakles. No 
other reason can be assigned for the 
Tnrics giving it such a name, but 
that Joshua, during the battle of the 
Isfaeliles, stood upon a mountain to 
prav that the sun mi^t stand atill, 
and victory attend his arms. The 
Turks say that Joshua the son of 



Nun was wont to lave bis feet in the 
Bosphorus while sitting on the height. 
The height of this mountain is 180 
French metres. The rock is of chalk, 
which is broken and burned at the 
foot of it. The above-mentioned 
grave is 20 ft long and 5 ft. broad, 
enclosed within a framework of stone, 
planted witli flowers and bushes. On 
tlie latter are suspended slireds of torn 
linen and pieces of worn-out clothes, 
which Turlcish superstition hangs up, 
not merely here but at every shrine, 
as a sort of votive offering against 
fevers or other diseases, in the belief 
that, as these shreds are aired, the 
disease will quit the body of the 
wearer whose person is clothed in 
tlie remainder of the dress. The tra- 
veller should not omit to ascend the 
Giant's Mountain for the sake of the 
beautiful prospect. 

/. Mmkiar Sheieeei, ««the landing- 
plaoe of the Manslayer" (C e, the 
Sultan^,is situated at the extremity of 
one of the ntost beautiful valleys on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and has 
consequently been at every period a 
fiivonrite resort of the Sultana. Ma- 
homed 1 1, erected hen a kiosk, which, 
lh»m his having received here the 
newa of the taking of Tokat, he called 
after that name. After Mahomed 
the Conqueror, Suleiman the Great 
built here a summer palace, which 
fell, however, into decay in 1 746, but 
was rebuilt by Sultan Mahmoud I, 
in all its splendour, with springs, 
IbuBtains, cutems, and park so&. 
But all thb splendour has since dis- 
appeared, and the ruins of it are 
seareely visible. In their stead 
Sultan Selim 11 1, constructed a paper- 
mill in the for^ronnd, which, if its 
produce were equal to the beauty 
of the building, would make the 
ihiest paper in the worid. Everything 
is of marble ; the saloon is large and 
light ; and the whole might be taken 
for a palace of the fiiiries rather than 
a paper manufiictory. In the same 
manner Ahmed HI. erected a paper- 
mill at Kiocadkhaneh, animating 
the stillness orNature with the soand 
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of active industry. Both of these 
manufactories were built in the h>ve- 
liest valleys in the neig)ibourh(MHl of 
Constantinople ; both tlic Sultans fa- 
voured the art of printing, wiiich 
the former introduced, and the latter 
restored : but the production of paper 
and printing do not appear to l)e of 
lucky augury for Ottoman Sultans ; 
for both the founder of the paper 
manufactory and the introducer of 
printing lost their thrones and lives 
m popular revolts. On a small height 
projecting into the sea a palace of red 
and white marble is now being built 
by the Pasha of Eg^pt as a present 
to the Sultan. It la small, but the 
position is fine. In ancient times the 
promontory of Madjar burun was 
called Argyconium, tliat of Mesar 
buran, Actorechon, and the bay of 
Hunkiar Skelessi, MaucopoHs, The 
▼aller, and the giant's mountain 
whicn rises at the extremity, how- 
eyer, derive their deepest interest 
from being the scene of the encamp- 
ment of the Russian army in 1833, 
and of the signature of the celebrated 
treaty of Hunkiar Skelessi, signed on 
the 26th of June, 1833, a treaty 
whereby, "in case of need," to be 
estimated by the Russian ambassador, 
Turkey bound herself to close the 
Dardanelles against foreign fleets. 
This stipidation was for the term of 
10 years, which has now expired. 
The importance of this treaty to the 
inteFMts of England and France may 
be estimated by the remonstrances of 
both those powers conveyed to the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

g, ^nAos.— This large Turkish vil- 
lage lies at the mouth of the valley, in 
the bay formerly called the bay of 
Amicus, and in the harbour of the 
Raving Laurel {Portvt httrus intofut). 
In the time of the Argonauts, Amycus, 
the king of the Bebryces, here held 
his court and his ox-stalls, and this 
was the scene of his contest with 
Pollux, in which he fell. His monu- 
ment was erected here, and planted 
with a laorel-tree, which became 
afterwards celebrated by the singular 



quality of its leaves producing, on 
the part of those who broke them off 
and carried them, involuntary excla- 
mations of insult, giving rise to quar- 
rels and strife. Tlie bay of Beikos was 
formerly celebrated for its sword-fish, 
wiiich of late years have entirely 
disappeared from the Bosphorus. 

fi. AJcftfilM. — I. Schedei'cA, — From 
Beikos there is a lovely walk of 2 h. 
inland to the 2 villages of Akbaba and 
Sekedereh, situated in a romantic 
Talley. The former is particularly 
celebrated for its cherries and ches- 
nuts, on which account it is resorted 
to in the season by numerous pedes- 
trians. Akbaba is a sood hour's walk 
from Beikos, and Sekedereh is^fto h. 
further inland. The latter is famous 
for a chalybeate spring whose waters 
are celebrated far and near. Hence 
the walk may be ooutinned further 
inland to the foot of the Bithynian 
chain, to the village of AmaSd K9i^ 
the Albanian village, and Boschare^ 
the ice-house. The stream of 7tfr«- 
sikli flows into the sea U* the rt. of 
the valley of Tokat. The vale of 
Akbaba will remind the traveller 
conversant with the beauties of 
Vienna of the lonely valleys behind 
the Kahlenberg, from Dombach to 
Mauerbach, whilst its rich marble 
fountain recals that of Schonbrunn. 

j, StUtania. — The bay which suc- 
ceeds to Beikos and the village am- 
phitheatrically placed in its centre is 
so called from a garden planted here 
by Bfyazet II. When, under Sultan 
Murad III., the commander of his 
army in Persia, Usdemir Oghli 
Osman Pasha, had captured the 
towns of Gendoche, Shirwan, Sha- 
machi, in Armenia, and Tabreez, 
the capital of Azerbijan, he sent 
the windows, doors, and furniture 
of the palaces which he had cap- 
tured and destroyed to the Sultan, 
who made use of these trophies in 
the construction of a summer palace, 
which was ornamented entirely in 
the Persian taste, and took its name 
of Sultania from one of the most 
beautiful towns of Azerb^an. At 
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present no remains exist of this 
palace, which has been replaced b^ 
a modem edifice built by a Reis 
Effendi. 

k, iHJir K8i, the "fig village," 
comes next. It derives its name from 
the excellence of the figs growing 
here, as well as in the neighbourhood 
of Sultania. Among the fij^-trees near 
the latter is an extraordinary lusus 
natum, in the form of a group con- 
sisting of 2 cypresses and 2 fig-trees 
intertwined, the fig-tree extending 
its fimit-bearing twigs from the midst 
of the cypresses, whilst a portion of 
the trunkii of tlie cypresses is enclosed 
within that of the fig-tree. 

/. TVkibnklH, the next village, was 
celebrated in the fifth century for the 
great comoU of the tUepteu TAsm- 
fuirm\ founded by the Abbot Alex- 
ander. This convent was distin- 
guidied from every other by the 
cireumstance that the choristers did 
not sing at the 4 stated hours of 
prayer, but continued to pray and 
sing uninterruptedly day and night. 

m. /Ton/yo, the " bloody village." 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
this village, and its amphitheatre of 
hancing cvdens, as seen from a 
kaytk, at thedistance of 20 or 30 yards 
ftoui the kiosks, which rite abruptly 
out of the water, with their terraces 
Jutting out into the purple stream, 
whose glassy surlkce reflects each 
moaque and minaret and fountun 
above. 

n. Anatoli ffiimr, — Immediately 
opposite to Rumili HiMar rises this 
fortress as the Asiatic defienoe of the 
narrowest part of the Bosphorus. It 
was baUt by Mahomed II. before 
the one on the European side, and 
reedved the name of Guael Hissar, 
i. e. the beantiftil castle. It was sub- 
sequendr dreaded, undftr the name 
of the Blade Tower, firom the number 
of prisoners who died here of iH- 
treatment and torture. Close to the 
suburb of the viHage, on the S. side 
of the castle, flows the small river 
OdktUf I. e. the heavenly water, at 
the mouth of wUch rises the Imperial 



Kiosk, built by Sultan Mahmood, 
and restored by Selim. The beautiful 
valley which winds upwards from its 
mouth, and is traversed by the above- 
named rivulet, is called ** the txillcy of 
the Iteavenlif tenter,** and is undoubtedly 
the most lovely scene on the ]k«- 
phoms or in the East. As such, it is 
celebrated by the poet Mallicni, who 
gives it the preference over tlie 4 
most beautiful spots in Asia, viz. the 
splendid plain of Damascus (called 
Guta), tne beautiful meadows of 
OboUa near Busorah, the plain of 
Sogd, and the fine valley or Schaab 
Bewan in southern Persia. 

o. KtmiilU. — In the same manner 
as the last-mentioned valley snrpassei 
in beauty every valley of the Boa- 

S horns, so does the village of Kan* 
illi, built above and below the fol- 
lowing promontory, excel every other 
on the European and Asiatic side in 
the loveliness of its site and in the 
purity of its air. Its ancient name 
was wuiffM/9, or tlie ** stream-girty** 
fWrnn the violent current which, driven 
across fW>m the omrasite promontory 
of the '• Devil's CurTent,"* beaU di- 
rectly against Kandilli. The houses 
on the heights command the loveliest 
views Oil the Bosphorus, embradng 
at the same time both the upper and 
lower mouths of the channel, the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Marmora. 
Kandilli means " gifted with laUems/* 
and hardly any spot so well deserves 
the name; for it seems suspended in 
the vault of heaven like a beacon of 
beantv to the earth, sending its rays 
of light wide around, over the heights 
and depths of the European and 
Asiatic shores. Many a traveller has 
described with enthusiasm the walks 
along the Bosphorus, and attempted 
to r epre s en t in words the picture of 
the magic lantern which both its 
shores present in many-colonred 
variety ; but few Europeans have ad- 
mired the beautiful panoramic view 
of the Bosphorus from thb mas^e 
lantern of Kandilli, and no one baa 
yet attempted to paint ftom this spot 
the double union of nature and art, of 
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grandeur and grace » of tlie majestic 
and beautiful, which the Uosphonis 
here ofFent to the eye. Vain is the 
attempt to describe the separate or 
collective beauties of hills and dales, 
of bights and twys, of meadows and 
springs, of dark cypress groves and 
light rosebeds, of roariufr currents 
and lisping springs, of golden kiosks 
and marble fountains — this confusion 
of flag-bearing masts and towering 
minarets, of cupolas floating in air, 
and kayiks cleaving the waves, of 
carrents and counter - currents, of 
moQDtaittg and lakes, through which 
the mariner, at each new turn of the 
shore, finds himself transported to a 
new sea encircled by magic banks. 
This succession of the 7 magic cal- 
drons, in each of which, as in tliat of 
Medea, ancient nature appears re- 
stored to her youth and in new graces, 
is beheld firom the magic lantern of 
Kandilli. In the corner of a kiosk, 
with his back to one of its columns, 
the traveller looks down on one side 
on the dark Euxine, and on the other 
on the ga^ Sea of Marmora, without 
moving hu body, and simply turning 
his head to the rt. and 1. The land 
and the sea, Asia and Enrope, Appear 
together before him in the bond of 
tranqoil beauty ; and from thu spot 
the eye is master of 2 continents 
and 2 seas, whilst resting simul- 
taneously on the Thracian and 
Blthynian shores, the Cyanean rodcs 
and the Islands of the Blest. 

p, KtUUk baghdthetsit i. e. the garden 
of the tour-er^ exactly opposite Knm- 
tsbesmeb, derives its name, like the 
above-mentioned village of Tshi- 
bukln, from an hbtorical legend. 
Sultan Selim I., incensed against his 
ton Suleiman, ordered the Bostangi 
Bashi to strangle him. Tlie latter, 
however, at the risk of his life, saved 
that of the prince, by confining him 
for 3 years in this spot. It was only 
after the return of Selim from Egypt, 
when be repented of his cruel order, 
and the want of chiklren fell heavily 
on his heart, that the Bostangi Bashi 
agreeably surprised him by the an- 



nouncement of his having disobej-ed 
it. When Sultan Suleiman came to 
the throne he changed the tower into 
a beautiful garden with fountains and 
springs, and planted one of the largest 
and oldest cypresses with his own 
hand. Formerly the ch. of the arch- 
angel Michael stood here, exactly 
opposite to the one on the European 
side at Kurutshesmeh. As the arch- 
angel Michael was revered as the 
leader of the heavenly hosts, to him 
was confided the special guardianship 
of the straits and fortresses which 
defended the Bosphoms. Hence the 
churches dedicated to him at Anaplns, 
Hieron, Rumili Kawak, Anatoli 
Kawak, Kurutshesmeh, and Knlleh 
baghdshessi. This place is vernacu- 
larly called KuUeli^ which name 
should therefore be used with boat- 
men. Its most conspicuous feature 
is a large cavalry barrack built in 
the usual modem-Turkish style on 
the water's edse. Half-way up the 
hill, behind Kulleli, is a beantiftil 
kiosk of the Sultan, embowered in a 
pleasant grove. The traveller may 
be enabled to recognise it by the 
figures of birds over the gateway. A 
most lovely walk leads from Knlleli 
to Kandilli, sloping up towards the 1. 
and winding along the side of a lofty 
hill crowned with another of^the 
Sultan's kiosks, and at each turn of 
the path commanding new and beau- 
tiful views of the Bosphoms. 

a. TthenghelK K9i^ the *^ hook 
village** from the old iron ancbor- 
hook which Mahomed II. here found 
on the shore. The imperial sarden on 
the shore was the scene of the bloody 
executions of Murad IV. 

r. BegUrbey is exactly opposite 
Orta Koi , and has only in recent timet 
been raised to 'Its present state of 
prosperity. Under the Byzantine 
emperors it was distinguished by the 
magnitude and splendour of its edi- 
fices. In the time of Gyllius it was 
called Chryeokeramoe, from a ch. co- 
vered with golden tiles. Under the 
reign of Sultan Mahmood it received 
the name of Ferruch feea^ L e. ** joy 
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increMing,** probabW in imitation of 
the eelebrmted garden of IHikmha, 
the ** heart opening,*' constructed by 
Tamerlane at Herat. 

t. Ittaorct, opposite to Beshiktasb, 
attracted by its proximity and beauty 
the early attention of the Sultans; 
and Ahmed I. built here a mosque 
and a royal garden in 1613. 

t Kuzghunjik, immediately after 
IsUyrot, and close to Skntari. It 
reoeiTod its name ftoro Knaghun 
Baba, a Turkish saint who liTcd in 
the time of MahooMd II. In the 
name of the small adjoining port of 
Enkus limani (OxhaTen), the origi- 
nal name of the Bosphoms(Ozfora), 
as regards i^^ meaning, has been 
preserred. W ith the TiTlace of Kus- 

ghu^jik, or rather with the neigh- 
ouring cape of Chrysopolis, the 
•traits of the Bosphorus terminate ; 
Ibr the sea on the other side is si- 
readv called the Propontis, or the Ses 
of Marmorau 

In casting a glance over the spots 
OB both sides of the Bosphoms which 
we hafo jost wandered orer and 
described, we find that the Aaiatic 
•hore has been the more IkTOored 
and belored residenee of the Otto- 
man Saltans than the Western and 
European shore, along which the 
Greeks and Pranks haTC preferred 
constructing their summer residences. 
The number of imperial gardens is 
maler on the Asiatic than on the 
European side, for, whilst between 
Top-hanih and Rumili Hianr there 
are only 4 palaces of the Sultan (at 
JkimadlagkJtMk, Betkikta^K DtfUrdar 
hm^m, end BMt\ and, h)^-H.«r iqi, 
only 2 (the Tillas of Kakmodr and 
Thirtijpia), we find twice as many 
in Asia. Opposite to the 4 we 
haTe mentioned are the summer 
palaocs and gardens of Utatrm, B^ 
Imi^eg, TskemgkeUi JTdK, KftUek hoik- 
dtkmi, and KandiUL Then follows 
the Valley of the Heavenly Water, 
irrigated by the S rivulets OOk 8u^ 
ut, the heavenly water, and KvitkMk 
8u^ the little water. Higher up 
follow the imperial gardens mid rillsis 



of KoHiifa, rMi6«a/ic, Suiimia, B^Ooi, 
and Tokat, or Nunkiar Sk^ttti, 

u. Skutaki and its Ekvibons. 

This, the largest of the suburbs of 
Constantinople, forms a town of it- 
self, built, like Constantinople and 
Rome, on seven low hills. It was 
constructed in the earliest times of 
the great Persian monarchy, and it 
is more probable that it received the 
ancient name of Ckrytopoli$f or the 
golden town, from being the spot 
where the Persian tribute was col- 
lected, than finom Chryses, the son of 
Chryseis and Agamemnon, who, flee- 
ing from JBgistnus, the murderer of 
his father, and from (^ytemnestra, 
here fell ill and died, and was buried. 
Its oriental name of Vthtdat is Per- 
sian, and is as old as the town itself; 
for Uskftdat means in Persian a 
courier who conveys the royal orders 
fiom station to station, so that they 
may be forwarded by estafette or a 
change of couriers. Skutari ther^ 
fore was, in the remotest periods, 
what it is to this day, the post<ta t ioii 
for Asiatic couriers, the great ren* 
desvous of all the caravans proceeds 
ing from Europe, and the spot whence 
all travellers trom CoiistauUnople to 
the East commence their Journeys. 
The promontory with which the 
Asiatic coast here closes the Boa- 
phoms, and where the Sea of Ma^ 
mora bwins, was called Bosphorus, 
i.e. the Oz-ford, ttwa the pnMMe 
across of lo, changed into a cow, who 
swam over from the opposite pro* 
mootory of the Acropolis {Serai 
^HTMu'), and here first reposed. Here 
also stood the 3 colossal statues, 16 
yards high, which the Bysantines 
erected to the Atheniana, in gratitude 
for their liberation from the attack 
of Philip the laeedsemonian. The 
second promontory of Skutari, which 
lies to the S., on the shores of the 
Sea of BCarmora, and surrounds the 
ancient and at present half-mined 
harbour of the town, was called, in the 
time of the Byantines, ffiertm. At 
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Chrysopolis, Xenophon and the 
Greek auxiliarieB whom he had 
brought back from the campaign 
against Cvnis halted for 7 days, dur- 
ing which the soldien disposed of 
their booty. In his history of Greece 
he alludes to Chrysopolis as having 
been surrounded with walls by the 
Attic commanders, who levied here 
the toll of a tenth on the vessels and 
goods passing by from the Euxine. 

Skutari has 8 mosques, 5 of which 
were founded by Sultanas and 3 by 
Sultans. The Motque of the SnlVni 
ValidMi^ or Sultan mother, euiovs the 
privilege of being illuminated during 
the nights of the Ramasan, in the 
same manner as the Imperial mosques 
of Ahmed, Suleiman, and the Sul- 
tan Valideh at Constantinople. The 
circles of the lamps are called Mahije, 
i.e. moon circles, inasmuch as they 
represent as many moons suspended 
on the minarets. 

Sultan Suleiman, who built the 
3fo9que of Ikrikjami (the mosque of 
the Can), first endowed here a kitchen 
for the poor (Imaret), where they 
each received S meals arday, in the 
morning and CTening, a basin of soup 
and a roll. Strangers receive the 
same, and food for each of their 
horses, for 3 days (the customary 
limit of Eastern hospitable welcome). 
This excellent example was imitated 
by the old Sultan Valideh, who 
erected westward of her mosque a 
kitchen for the poor, and two khans 
for travellers. She was followed by 
the dowager Valideh, who endowed 
an alms-kitchen, in which the poor 
received, besides the daily soup, a 
pilalTon the Friday. The last Sul- 
tan Valideh, the mother of Murad 
III. and Mahomed III., followed in 
the footsteps of her predecessors by 
building imarets also. The sixth of 
these is attached to the mosque of 
Mahmoud Effendi. 

Batha^—Tht best baths at Skutari 
are the Sitltan Ifamamij in the market- 
place, the bath of the Kostem StUUm, 
besides several others in private 
houses. 
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Qmrmi$, — ^Th^mott remarkable of 
these is that of the /?w/ni, or howling 
dervishes. Their devotional exerctses 
begin with an ordinary prayer, with 
the sole difference that, instead of the 
customary carpet, they spread a lamb- 
skin, on which they kneel and sit. 
After the customary prayer (Namaa), 
recited 5 times every day by every 
Moslem, they seat themselves in a 
circle, and pray the Fatha, i.e. the 
first sui-a of the Koran, which Is fol- 
lowed by many sacred ejaculations, 
such as, " Blessings on our prophet, 
the lonl of messengers, and on his 
fiimily and his companions; bias- 
ings also on Abraliam and his fkmily 
and his companions 1" These for- 
mula; are recited slowly, in a mono- 
tonous voice, not unlike the Catholic 
choruses. After this is over they all 
stand up in a circle, and begin slowly 
the profession of fisith, **Lailak Ulah- 
lah^ which they divide into the 6 
syllables la-i-lak U-ta-iah. Wlulst 

Sronouncing the first syllable they 
ow themselves forwards; at the 
second they raise themselves up again; 
and, at the third, they bend them- 
selves backwards : this motion is r^ 
peated at the 3 following syllables, or 
they change the direction of the bow- 
ing, by indining the body at the first 
syllable to the rt., standinff ereet 
again at the second, and bending at 
the third to the 1., repeating the 
motion at the other syllables. This 
chorus begins slowljr, and eontinues 
with greater rapidity, so that the 
motion always keeps the same pace 
with the song, or rather with the 
cry: the motion soon becomes so 
quick that the singer is obliged to 
pronounce two syllables in one bend, 
and, as the rapidity of the latter in- 
creases, to unite the two syllables in 
one, so that one soon hears a wild ciy 
of Tl and Uth^ in which the form of 
the belief La-ilah'tUah-lah is dis* 
solved. The quicker the motion in 
three-quarter time, the greater the 
fbry of the movement, which con- 
tinues in a dance of orgies, for which 
no small power of lungs is required. 
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During Uiis bellowing chorus 2 
Bingera with melodious yoice sing 
pastaces out of the hwda (the eele- 
bratcd poem in praise of the prophet), 
or out of other poems in praise of 
the great Sheikh Abdul, Kadir Gi- 
lan. or Seid Ahmed Uufai. This 
quiet music sounds like the chime of 
bells amidst the roaring of the winds 
and the thunderstorm. The sisnal 
of the highest degree of the quickest 
moTement is when the Sheikh begins 
to stamp. They then all bend them- 
selves like posMSsed ; one hcais but 
the single sound /ciA echoed forth 
from this whiripool of swallowed 
sjllables, which is now and then in* 
temipted by an outcry of hn I When 
the moTcment goes backwards and 
forwards, they accentuate the sylla- 
bles in the fwlowinff manner: IM t 
iSk U idi tak, the first and second, 
and the fourth and fifth, being^ pro- 
BouBoed with eztraordinary nj»iailT, 
•o that they can scaieely be beard ; 
the third and sixth, howerer, convey- 
ing the slowly and long-pronounced 
tone. If the movement is side- 
ways, the prayer is pronounced as an 
Iambic of 3 feeC lAiMilUUlak. 
In the beginninff, when it issunj; 
slowly, the whcfe is easily intelli- 
gible, but, as it continues, it would 
be impossible to divine what this 
one-syllable howl can mean, had it 
not been witnessed ftom the first. 
A few years back, at that part of the 
eeremoay where the chorus, with 
the anns extended over each other's 
iboulderik bow in three-quarter time 
backwanU and forwards, or sidewayi^ 
in and out, some other of the der* 
vishes used to perform the feats of 
Incombustibility. They took red-hot 
iron in their mouths, allowed them- 
idves to be seised with burning 
hooks, and carried balls of fire in 
their hands, without a sound of pain 
or a trace of ii^ory. This feat, how- 
ever, is now abandoned, but the other 
parts of the ceremony are perfiyrmed 
as heretofore. Meantime the rapid 
power of the lungs, and the wild 
gargling ciy, Increase with astonish- 



ing violence ; many (all down foam- 
ing with enthusiasm ; others are 
carried away swooning. Some cry, 
yViAfc/ (Jehovah !) others yMmeilM/.' 
(Oh, help !) whilst the anthem inters 
mingles the silvery tones of ** Oh, 
Mediator! Oh, lieloved! Oh, Physi- 
cian of souls 1 Oh! thou who wert 
chosen 1 Oh, Advocate at the Dasr-of 
Judgment, when men will exclaim. 
Oh, my soul! Oh, my soul I and 
when thou wilt say. Oh, my people ! 
mv people!" However ravine the 
whole assembly appears, all of them, 
with the exception periiaps of two 
or three fanatics, are perfectly calm 
and self-possessed, and the wh<^e 
ecstacy of the holy inq^iration, like 
the miracle of the incombustibility, 
is a mere hoax, intended to make 
fools of the muneroos visitors who 
fiock to the convent. The alms 
which the European spectators give 
is entirelv mtuitous, and is never 
demanded of a Moslem. It would be 
a great mistake, therefore, to suppose 
that the whole hoax was originally 
calculated to attract alms fVom the 
spectators,— it may rather be attri- 
buted to the piety of the fenuiles who 
place themselves in crowds behind 
the wired sralleries, not so much in 
order to witness the mirscle of the 
unbumt hands, but that of the un* 
conquerable lungs. These orgies are 
entirely different from that of the 
Mevlevi dervishes in spirit, meaning, 
and diarscter. In the same manner 
as the dance of the spheres in the 
SamoUiracian mysteries has been pre- 
served to our days in the slow circle 
dance of the Mevlevis, in which each 
dervish moves round himself as a 
eential point, and all move to|sether 
nmnd the sheikh who stands in the 
middle, so may we distinguish in the 
violent simultaneous movementback- 
wards and forwards, and sideways, 
of the Ru&i dervishes, the ancient 
»»wr^f, i. e. the Peraian dance of 
the Thesmophorians. All the repre- 
sentations of Atheueus and Poilnz 
respecting them accord perfectly 
with the above description. The 
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dancen nnk down forwards, then 
raised themselves up again, repre- 
senting the motion of the ox sinking 
and rising under its burthen. 

The Btaryimf^roiauit at Skutari are 
the largest, the most lieautiful, and 
the most justly celebrated of auy in 
the capital of the Ottoman empire. 
The soil of Skutari is considered the 
consecrated ground of Asia, whence 
the founder of the Ottoman dynasty 
sprang, and, spreading his doctrine 
with the sword, marched onwards to 
Europe: on this account these groves 
of tombs are richer in beautiful 
monuments of illustrious and dis- 
tinguished men than any of the 
cemeteries of Constantinople or its 
adjoining villages. One tomb in the 
midst of the crowd always attracts the 
attention of the trayeller. A canopy 
vesting on 6 columns marks the 
resting-place of Sultan Mahmoud's 
favourite horse. If an accurate cen- 
sus of the Turkish population could 
be obtained, it would probably be 
found not to exceed the SOth part of 
the tenants of this single cemetery. 

e. ^mA/mt/n.-- At the distance of an 
hour behind Skutari, in a straight 
line towards the E., rises in a gra- 
dual slope the mountain of Bnlgurlu, 
finom the summit of which the tra- 
yeller enjoys the most extensive pros- 
pect over both the banks of the Bos- 
phorus and the Sea of Marmora, em- 
bracing the city and all its suburbs. 
Of all the spots on the Bosphorus, 
Bulguriu is tne most frequented by 
the Turkish, Greek, Perote, and 
European ladies. We haye already 
described the objects most worthy of 
observation on the European side of 
the Bosphorus, viz. the walks to the 
valleys of the sweet waters at the 
end of the harbour, to the plane-trees 
and lime -groves of Lihia behind 
Beshiktash ; the view from Sf*€ikhUr, 
i. e. the height immediately above 
the Castle of Kumili ; the walk to the 
meadow at Buyukdereh, and to the 
great reservoirs and the aqueducts of 
BaghidsKeh KJtfi^ Betgradet and Burga$. 
We haye also described, on the 



Asiatic side, the walks to the beau- 
tiful valleys of Hunkiar Skelessi and 
Gukso, to the romantic vale of Ak- 
halia, and to the Genoese Castle ; the 
magnificent prospect from theGiant's 
Mountain near the mouth, and fh>m 
Kandilli in the middle of the Bos- 
phorus. But all these vallevs and 
mountains are inferior to Bulguriu, 
which unites with the loveliest view 
over land and sea the advantage, so 
highly appreciated by Easterns, of the 
most excellent water. Two villages, 
near the summit of Bulguriu, btw 
the name of Great and Smidl Tsham- 
lijft, a corruption of the ancient 
name of the mountain I>smatrys ac- 
cordinff to some, but more probably 
derived from the Turkish word for a 
pine-tree, some of that species of 
wood being still to be found in the 
neighbourhood. One may easily con- 
ceive that the Bysantine emperors 
did not appreciate less than the Otto- 
mans the advantages of the view 
and the water whioh this mountain, 
situated in sight of the seven-hilled 
city, enjoys over every other. Hence 
the emperors Tiberius and Mauritius 
erected the palaces of Damatijs. 
They were hunting-palaces, which 
served as resting-places for the em- 
perors when hunting in the neigh- 
CN>urhood, or as the first or last 
night-ouarters, whenever they com- 
menced or concluded an Asiatic 
journey. The situation of Bulguriu 
is more adapted for a telegraphic sta- 
tion than any of the mountains in 
the neighbouniood of Constantinople ; 
the last station, however, of the tele- 
graph, which was discovered by Leo 
the Philoeopher, in the time of the 
Emperor Theophilus, was not here, 
but on the lighthouse of the Great 
Palace, very near lihe site of the light- 
house erected on the sea-wall of the 
city for the yessels entering from Uie 
Sea of Marmora. The telegraph has 
been extolled as an invention of our 
century ; but the honour of this dis- 
covery belongs to Leo the Philoeo- 
pher, who, in the reign of TheophUui^ 
by means of docks, which at night 
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showed the figares illaminated, had 
orgaaiied a tewgraphic line from the 
Saraeenie limits of Cilicia to the 
capital. There were not more than 
6 stations from Tarsus to Constan- 
tinople, Tis. Cm/m, the castle near 
Tknos, the heights of Argeot^ f tamos, 
JBgylM^ MamtUf Kyrirot, MokUot, and 
the last on the summit of the holy 
^ M s s u f fei^whichcorresponded direetly 
with the watch-tower on the light- 
house of the Great Palace. 

One of the Ottoman sultaui^ Ma- 
homed IV., built the still existing 
Serai and the Cupola oTor the spring 
of Dfombdja^ the best and purest 
of 9u the springs in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople. 

to, Chalcbdon or Cadi JTSi:— Be- 
tween Sktttari and Cadi Koi, the an- 
cient Chaleedon, lies the plain of Tvig^ 
kaiuiUtMMm,U e. theSquare of the 
Falconera, which is the rendesTOos 
of the troops departing from Con- 
stantinople for an Asiatic campaign. 
Iteorvesponds therefore with Daoud. 
Pasha on the European side, where 
the army assembles for a campaign 
in Rumelia. In the bottom of the 
•mall bay, the 1. side of which runs 
out into the point of Cadi Koi, is the 
garden of Haidar Pasha, a b^utiful 
plantain grove with a shady foun- 
In Ycry ancient times this 



fountain was called the spring of 
Hermagoras. Cadi Koi, the ViUage 
of the Judge, stands on the site of 
the ancient Chalcedon, whose splen- 
dour is at present no longer to be 
traced in the ruins, but only in the 
history of the oracles and coundls. 
The answer is well known which 
the oracle gare to the builders of 
ByHUlUun^ when the latter applied 
for the decision of the gods. * Oppo' 
9kt to a$ bUmi," was the reply, i. «. 
on the peninsula opposite Chalcedon, 
whose founders must have been 
blind to neglect the great advan- 
tages presented by the splendid 
harbour of the Golden Horn, when 
they founded Chalcedon 7 years be- 
fore. This council of the oracle 
it ascribed to the Persian satrap 



Megabyses, whose words, as he 
governed in the name of the great 
Ring of Kings, might well pass for 
oracles. The manner in which Chal- 
cedon was taken by a stratagem after 
a long siege is related b^ Polynnus. 
As the Persian army did but little 
damage to the town, the besieged as 
well as the besiegers kept quiet ; the 
former rc^ly so, the latter onl^ aj^ 
parently. {rom the height, which is 
distant 15 stadia, or about half an 
hour, which at that Ume was called 
Apka iio t f the Persians dug a subter^ 
ranean passage under the town; when 
they came to the roots of the olive- 
trees in the market thev .stopped 
mining, waited for the nignt^ opened 
the passage, mounted to the market- 
place, and obtained possession of the 
town, whose walls were in vain 
|[uarded on the outside by the be- 
sieged. This most ancient eastera 
stratsgem of mining was imitated by 
the Turks at the siege of Vienna, 
but neither on so large a scale nor 
with such success, inasmaoh as they 
advanced under ground only S 
stadia, when, being heard bv the 
bakers, they were attacked and driven 
back. That the ancient Persians 
brought the art of mining to great 
perfection before any other people, 
may be concluded from their ancient 
system of subterranean aquednctSt 
to which they were driven from the 
earliest time Ibr the cultivation of 
their arid country. The soil of Chal- 
cedon has been altematelydevastatad 
hr the Hellenes, the BysantineiL 
Goths, Arabians, Persians* ana 
Turks. In its suburb was the palace 
of Belisarins, of which the remains 
were employed in the structure of 
the mosque of Suleimanyeh. The 
furthermost point of land, on the 
westward side of which stsnds Cadi 
Koi, is called MoUa 6itnM, and, with 
the opposite one of Fanar bwnta^ en- 
closes a spacious harbour formerly 
called the oort of Butropius. On 
the point of land of /hnor bagf^maif 
the light-tower occupies the site of 
the ancient temple of Venus Marina. 
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The promontory of Aphrodite lay 
between that of Here (Kawak burun) 
and that of Poteidon (Box burun). 
These promontories vere, in aneient 
times, crowned with temples. Be- 
yond Chalcedon we proceed to /'oa- 
teiokon^ the villa of Belisarius, who, 
after being recalled by Justinian 
and superseded by Narses, here lived 
in the tranquil enjoyment of his 
wealth, the story of his wandering 
about in poverty being founded on 
the anecdote of Txetxes, a better 
grammarian than historian. In the 
neighbourhood of Panteichon, now 
called Pendik, is the great place of 
encampment for the Turkish armies, 
where the pilgrim caravans halt the 
first niffht after leaving Skutari, 
whilst ue slower marching armies 
encamp an hour and a half nearer 
SknUn, at Maltepeh. 

Thb Pbisces* Islands. 

The Prinoet' UUmdt, or the Dai- 
monnimn IslandSi ma^ be visited in a 
day. They are 9 in number, and 
are called Prote, Antigomt, Kalki^ 
Plate,Oxeia, Pyti, AnHrobidM, Nanidro, 
and Prinkipo. A steamer leaves 
the bridge on the Golden Horn 
every afternoon about 2 hours 
before sunset, and returns every 
morning, the distance being accom- 
plished in a little more than an hour 
and a half, and the charge being 
5 piastres. There are 2 good hotels 
at Prinkipo^ whose charges are mo- 
derate, and th^y might £b made the 
central point of exploring excursions 
amongst the islands. There is ex- 
cellent sea-bathing on their shores. 

Kaiki derives its name from the 
ancient copper-mine. It is the most 
beautiful of the whole group. It has 
3 hills and 3 convents, dedicated to 
the Virgin, St. George, and the Tri- 
nity. One of these convents is now 
a college, in which ancient and mo- 
dem Greek are taught, with French, 
writing, and arithmetic, by a prin- 
cipal and 3 mafters. The number 
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of students is about 60 ; they are all 
Greekst ckieHv from Constantinople, 
but a few of them are fVom Odessa. 
It is a favourite resort of the lUyahs 
during the spring, and, uulike its 
desolate sister islands, Plate and 
Oxeia, has never served as a place of 
exile. 

Prinkipo, — On the south-western 

Soint of the island is the convent of 
t. George, commanding amostlovely 
view of the surrounding hills. Hence 
a romantic path leads throuffh the 
whole island. On the side of it are 
2 beautifol fountains. As Belgrad&f 
in the second half of May, is the pa- 
radise of the ArmenianS| so Prinkipo^ 
in the first half of the month, is the 
paradise of the Greeks. In both 
places their amusements are shared 
and participated in by the Pranks* 
more nearly allied to them in the 
character of their minds than the 
Turks. Those who have never en- 
joyed this festival during the lovely 
evenings and mornings of spring 
can form no idea of the reality from 
the most slowing description of such 
scenes. Nor can a stranger form a 
conception of the mildness and purity 
of the air, unless he has first breathed 
it elsewhere in the southern scenes of 
the Mediterranean. Emperors and 
empresses have made Prinkipo their 
residence. 

The greatest spectacle of fidlen 
greatness and vanished n>lendour 
witnessed by the Princes Islands 
was in the first year of the ninth 
century, when Irene, the great em- 
press, the contemporary of Charle- 
magne and Harun Al Rashid, driven 
from the throne, was banished to 
the convent which she had built at 
Prinkipo, not, certainly, for such a 
purpose. She was occupied in 
negotiating with the ambassador of 
Quirlemagne the conditions of the 
great alliancebetween them, whereby 
the crowns of the East and West 
wer^ to have been united on one 
hesd, when the patrician and chan* 
cellor of the empire^ Nicephonis» 
burst iato the palace, and at flcsi 
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with friendly words required her 
to ditoorer all the treasures of 
the crown, for which he pro- 
mised to make over the Eleuthe- 
rian palace as a widow's residence. 
Hardly, howerer, had slie sworn to 
him, by the sacred cross, not to 
conceal a single fraction, than he 
banished her to Prinkipo, in presence 
of the ambassador of Charlemagne. 
GoneelTing her presence even here 
to be dangerous, be ordered her, a 
month afterwards, in the midst of 
November storons, to be transported 
to Lemnos. In August of the fol- 
lowing year she died there, and was 
boried in the conTent of Prinkipo. 
The conquerors of Constantinople, 
who scattered the dust of the By- 
lantine emperors to the winds, and 
demolished their sarcophagi, spared 
the conTcnt in the Princes Islands, 
•o that Irene's nonoment, of all the 
^fsantine emperors*, alone remains 
on conaecnied ground. 

TnS HsLLBflPOKT ^THB DaB* 
DAinBLLBS). 

Steamers make the passage /rom' 
Constantinople to Smyrna, a distance 
of 80 leagues, in 36 hours, leaTing 
Constantinople usually about 5 in 
the afternoon. They reach Gallipoli 
in 14 houn. There are few days of 
the week on which some steamer, 
whether English, French, Austrian, 
or Turkish, does not sail from Con* 
•tantinople. The most ngular are 
the French and Austrian, wfich leave 
Constantinople, the Ibimer on the 
5th, 15th, and S5th of each month, 
and the latter on every Monday and 
Saturday. 

OaUipoU, the Callipolis of andent 
geography. Is at the month of the 
Propontis, in a stimit above S m. in 
breadth ; it is SS m. from the Dar- 
danelles, 40 from the Isle of Mar- 
mora (frmous for its quarries of fine 
marbleX 80 m. S. of Adrianople, and 
108 &W. of Constantinople: It is 
ntuated on a peninsula, and has 2 
harbonis, N. tad 8., and ftequently 



receives the imperial fleets: it is in 
fact one of the chief stations of the 
Capitan Pasha. In 1810 its population 
amounted to 15,000, but in 1815, in 
consequence of immigrations from 
other parts of Turkey, it had in* 
creased to littleshort of 80,000. The 
town was once fortified, but is now 
without walls, its only defence being 
*' a sorry square castle, with an old 
tower, dottbtlem that of Baiaaet." 
The townconsists of miseraUehonaes 
and dirty streets. The baaars, how 
ever, are extensive and well tar* 
nished. Few monuments of antiouity 
are in good preservatioo, but nag- 
ments of sculpture and architecture 
are seen in ever^ part of the town. 
Gallipoli, which is the see of aOreek 
bishop, was the first European town 
that fell into the hands of the Otto- 
mans, being taken by them nenriy a 
century bcSsre the fall of Constanti- 
noole,A.ii.l357. The Emperor John 
PsiuBologus, to comfort himself ibr 
the loss of it, said, **he had only lost 
a Jar of wine and a sty ibr hogs," 
alluding to the magasines and Ca- 
lais buut by Justinian, which highly 
deserve to be vinted. Bijaaet L, 
knowinf^ the importance of the. post 
for passing ftom Bronsa to Adrian* 
opie, caused Galli|»oli to be repaired 
in 1391, strengthening it with a hu|[e 
tower, and nmde a good port for his 
galleys. On tho 8. side of the ei^ 
are some Tumuli, said to be the 
sepulchres of the ancient Thradan 
kingss and N. of the town are some 
undefined ruins, sup p osed to be die 
remains of the ancient mty. 

S m. S., on the AsiaHe dde, is 
Lamaaki (Lampsacns), occnfiying a 
beautiful position amidst olives and 
vinevarda, with a fine background of 
woodedmountaiaa. The prcsenttown, 
or rather village, is inoonsiderablsb 
and, with the exception of a hand- 
some mosque, o8en nothing worthy 
of notice. Lampsaous was one of the 
towns given by^ Xerxes to Themto- 
tocles; Magnesia was ibr lus bread, 
Mprrus for his meat, and this for his 
wuM. It had a good harbour, and 
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was estimated to be 170 stadia from 
Abydos. On tlie European siilc, 
opposite the tongue of low laud on 
which Lamsaki staiuls, is the il^gos- 
potamos, called by the Turks the 
ICara-ocfi'Sn, The victory obtained 
liere by Lysander terminated the 
Pelopoiiuesian war. The Hellespont 
is here 1} m. in width. Ou the 
Asiatic side, and a few miles to the 
Nm is the mouth of the Granicus, now 
called the Ikmotiko, on whose banks 
Alexander the Great gained a signal 
Tietory over the Persians. 

Below this are the months of the 
Practius (now Mussa koi-su) and 
the river of Peroote {.DunjhasHa). 
For several miles the channel now 
preserves a nearly uniform width,aud 
the banks on either side, cultivated 
with corn intermixed with vineyards, 
with hedge-rows, and frequent vil- 
lages, present a succession of beau- 
tiud scenery, more rich, however, 
than romantic, and closely resem- 
bling, as Mr. Hobhouse savs, the 
banks of the Menai, in Wales. A 
rocky strand, or mole, in the nai^ 
rowest part, preserves the name of 
GazUer Iskelesn, the Victors* Har- 
bour, in memory of the landing of 
the first Ottoman invaders. 2 or 
3 m« further is a hill crowned with 
ft scanty ruin, called Zemenic, the 
aneient Choiridocastron (Pig's Fort), 
where the standard of Suleiman, the 
son of Orkhan, was first planted 
on the Thracian shore. Below this 
is the bay. of AM-bashi-liinan, "rea- 
sonably conjectured to be the ancient 
port of Sestos," and further down, a 
deep inlet called Koilia, and the iMty 
of Maito (Madytos). About 1^ m. 
below the western point of that bay 
are the famous Castles of tbe 
Dardanelles, which give name to 
the strait. "The castles, Cfutmik- 
kalessi, or Sultanieh'k<tle8si, ou the 
Asiatic side, and KhiUd-Uihiri, or 
KelUibahar (the lock of the sea), on 
the European shore, are called by the 
Turks BoglMz-hia^sarierij and by the 
Franks the Old C!astles of Anatolia 
and Roumelia. The town of Chanak 
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Kalessi is the place properly called 
the Dardanelles. It is a miserable 
town of 20()0 houses, on a flat point 
opposite to the European fort Khilid- 
luiJiri is built on tlie side of a pro- 
jecting hill, and its castle is of less 
iui|M>rtaiice than that of Chanak 
Kalessi. The barrow of Hecuba, or ' 
Ci/uosscHuiy where the Athenians 
erected a trophy after their victory 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war (Thucydidea, viii«), is close to the 
European castle. The chief infaua- 
bitants of the town on the Asiatic 
side are Jews, who trade in the wine 
produced in the neighbouring vine- 
yards. A considerable stream, sup- 
poeed to be the Uhodius, washes the 
western suburbs; it is crossed, not 
far from the castle, by a wooden 
bridfle. 

These castles were long supposed 
to occupy the sites of Sestos and 
Abydos; but this was manifestly a 
mistake. N.E. of Chanak-kalessi 
the Hellespont forms a long bay, 3 or 
4 m. across, terminating in a low 
point of land called Nagatra Bumuy 
or Peaquk$ Point This is the spot 
fixed upon as the site of Abydos. A. 
fort has been raised near the point of 
land. 

The Thracian side of the strait, 
immediately opposite to Nagara Point, 
Mr. Hobhouse says, 'Ms a strip of 
ston^ shore projecting firom between 
2 high dim; and to this spot, it 
seems, the European extremity of 
Xerxes' bridges must have been ap- 

glied ; for the height of the neign- 
ouring cliffs would have prevented 
the Persian monarch from a4justing 
them to any other position. There 
is certainly some ground to believe 
this to have been the exact shore, 
called, from that circumstance, i^o- 
bathra, since there is, within any pro- 
bable distance, no other flat land on 
the Thracian side, except at the bot- 
tom of deep bays, the choice of which 
would have doubled the width of the 
passage. Here the strait appeared 
to us to be narrower than in any other 
part, although to thoee on board our 
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frigate, who mightbe supposed skilled 
in judffing of distances, it nowhere 
seemed to be less than a mile across: 
the ancient measurements, however, 
give onljr 7 stadia, or 875 paces. 
Sestos was not opposite to tlie Asiatic 
town, nor was the Hellespont in 
this place called the Straits of Sestos 
and Ahjdos, bat the Straits of Abv- 
dos. Sestos was so much nearer the 
Propontis than the other town, that 
the posts of the two places were 
30 stadia, more than 3| m., from each 
other. The bridges were on the Pro- 
pontie side of Abydos, but on the 
opposite quafter of Sestos ; that is to 
sajr, they were on the coasts between 
the two eities, but nearer lo the first 
than to the last: and supposing the 
few ruins belbre mentioned, about a 
mile from Nagara, to belong to Aby- 
dos, that point answers soAciently to 
the spot on the Anatic coast to which 
thepontoons were affixed." 

Tliis part of the Dardanelles is 
likewise memorable as Uie place 
where the army of Alexander, nnder 
Parmenio, orossed firom Europe to 
Asia. Here the Ottoman crescent 
wu fint planted In Europe by Sulei- 



man, son of Orkhan, a.d. 13C0. 
Here Leander used to swim across to 
visit Hero. The same feat was also 
performed by Lord Byron in 1 hour 
and 10 minutes. 

The mouth of tlie strait is 5| m. 
across, acoordinff to Toumefort. It 
is defended by the new castles built 
b^ Mahomed IV. in 1659, to secure 
his fleet from the Insults of the 
Venetians, who used to come and 
attack it in siffht of the old castles. 
'* The waters Siat pass through this 
canal," he adds, ** are as rapid as if 
they flowed beneath a bridge : when 
the north wind: blows no ship can 
enter; but when it is sooth yon 
hardly pereeiTo any current at all." 
The strait at Cape Berbleri has the 
appearance of bemgnarrower than at 
the Dardanelles. The castle on the 
Asiatic side stands within the eele> 
brated harbour formed by the Rhetian 
and Sgean promontories, where it is 
assertiS that the Greek fleet was 
drawn on shore during the Trojan 
war. The Sigean promontory, now 
called Cape Janissary, is covered with 
windmills. 
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SECTION II. 
EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

THE DANUBIAN PKINCIPAUTIES: BULGARIA: 
RUMELIA: BOSNIA, TURKISH CROATIA, HERZEGOVINA : 

MONTENEGRO. 



aOCTB PAOI 

1. CoustantiDople to Belgrade,' 

by Adrianopie, PMUppo^ 
polls, Sophiitf and I^lasa , 130 

2. CoDStantiuople to Bucharest, 

by Selivria, Skumia, and 
lUtsUchuk 136 

3. Bucharest to Rothenthurm 

and Hennanstadt . • 137 

4. Belgrade to Constantinople 

by the Danube, by 5t/»- 
tria, Brailow, OcUatz, and 
Vama — ^the Dobrudacha . 138 

5. Widin to Vama, bv Loftsha, 

Tirnova, and Shamla • 142 
5a. Rastschuk to Kirk-klisie, 

by Timova • . . . 143 



BOUTR PACy 

5 b. Vama to Constantinople, 

b^ Burgas • • . . 143 

6. Widin to Galatx, by Cngova 

and Bucharest • . .144 

7. Tumul Severinul to Bucha- 

rest 144 

8. Bucharest to Jas$y, by Foe- 

shan and Bacow • • . 148 

9. Belgrade to Traynik, by 

Zvoraik and Tttsla . . 149 

10. Travnik to Bosna Send . 151 

^l. Bosna Serai to Mostar . . 152 

12. Mostar to Ragvsa • . • 152 

13. Ragusa to Cattaro and Mon- 

tenegro 153 

14. Constantinople to Salonica • 153 



Special Iktroductory Infobmation. 
THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALlTIEa 

1. Walladiia and Moldavia, 

Though these two provinces have distinct local goTemments, they are, 
nevertheless, best noticed together, as the history, language, manners and 
customs of their inhabitants are nearly identical. Their united population 
is estimated at 4 millions. They are mainly descended — though with a 
strong infusion of Italian blood from the numerous Roman colonies planted 
in Diusia — from the ancient Dacians, to whom, as represented on Trajan's 
column at Rome, the modem Wallach peasants bear a considerable resem- 
blance both in features and costume. The Wallachians call themselves 
Roummtni, or Romans, in their own lan^ag?e, a dialect of Latin, though 
spotted with foreign terms. Walhch or WoA is a Slavonic word, simplifying 
a Roman or Italian, and is akin to the epithet of WeUh or Vetth siven by 
the Anglo-Saxons to the Romanized provincials of Britain, and by the 
Germans to the Italians. Hence it will be seen that—unlike the Slavonian 
subjects of Turkey — the Wallachians and Moldavians have no community 
of race or language with the Russians, with whom their only bond of union 
It the Greek raith, which they profess in common. There is a large Wal- 
laehian population in Austria, in Hungary and Transylvania, and in the 
Russian province of Bessarabia, separated fh>m Moldavia by the river 
Pnith. 

k2 
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SiDoe the conquest of Dacia by Trajan, the country now forming the 
principalities of Wallachia and MoUlavia has never ceased to be under 
foreign dominion. It was alternately possesscil by the Dysantine emperors 
and by various northern barlwrians, until it <ras overrun in the 1 5th century 
by the Ottonuins, to whom it has since been tributary. For a Ion|^ pcno^ 
the Porte nominated the governors (called f/o9fwt»trs) of these principalities 
from among the Greeks of the Phauar; but lately they have been chosen 
from among the native ItoynnU or nobles. The provisions of the treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829 placed Wallachia and Moldavia under the protectorate 
of Russia; the Turks were thenceforth to have little or no voice in the 
internal administration of the provinces, which has been virtually organized 
and carried on under Russian direction. 

The ^preater portion of Wallachia and Moldavia consists of a vast plain, 
which, if fully cultivated, and under a good government, might become 
one of the chief granaries of Europe. Great quantities of com are annually 
exj^rted from the ports of Galats and Ibraila. Timber and cattle are also 
articles of commerce. 

2. Servia, 

The modem principality of Servia comprises portions of the ancient 
Mcesia and lllyricum. In the middle ages it fonued an independent kingdom, 
the dominions of which extended also over parts of Bosnia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania. It was conquered by the Tarks at the end of the 14th century ; 
but early in the present century a successful revolt broke out, and, after 
sevenl years of savi^ warfare, the Servians, under the successive leader- 
ship of two native chiefs, Caemi-George and Milosch Obrenowitch, succeeded 
in virtually regaining their independence. The Turks still garrison 
Belgrade and a few minor fortresses; but nothing is left then! beyond 
this military occupation and a small annual tribute as an acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the Porte. The Servians regulate their own internal 
administration, under their native prince, Alexander, a son of Czemi- 
George. The population of the pnncioality is reckoned to amount to 
about one million — all Christians of the Greek Church, and of that widely- 
spread Slavonian race with which the most part of Eastern Europe is 
peopled. The Servian langnage is the most refined of the Sontnem 
Slavonian dialects, and their popular poetry imnks high in Slavonian litera- 
ture. The best authority on all matters connected with Servia b the 
learned work of Professor Ranke, translated Anom the German into English 
by Mrs. Kerr. 

^osnto, Twrkuk Croatia^ Htrztywina. 

Bosnia, the moat westeriy JSyaUt (province of a Govemor-Geueral) of 
European Turkey, oomprisea Bosnia Proper, that part of Croatia which 
belongs to the Porte, and the province of Herzegovina, so called from the 
title of Hcrzog (Duke') haviuj; been borne by its princes before the Ott<^ 
man conquest The population of the whole eyafet is estimated at sonae- 
what above a million, of which number about one-half has embraced 
Blahommedanbm at various epochs since the Turkish conquest, while the 
remaining moiety is neariy equally divided between the Greek and the 
Ladn Chnrohes. They are all of the Slavonic race, and speak a dialect of 
the Slavonic langua^ The native Bosniae chieftains, though, like the 
neighbouring Albanian chieftains, diey have mostly adopted the Moslem 
creed for the sake of preserving their lands and political superiority, still 
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yield but an unwilling obedience to the Ottomnn Porte, and are frequently 
in partial rebellion against the sui»reine govennneut, or engased in intes- 
tine warfare with each otiier. ]k)«nia was anciently includml m Panuonia, 
and was afterwards dependent on Hungary. It was finally annexed to the 
Ottoman empire by Solynian the Magnificent. TraaHk is the residence of 
the Governor-General (a Pasha), but Jivima'Svrm is the capital of the 
province. 

Motitiftiefp'O, 

Montenegro, or the JUick Mountain^ is the Italian translation of 
Tzemtujora, the name hv which its inlmbitants call the wild rid^ 
of hills near the Gulf of Cattaro and Lake of Scutari, in Albania, in 
which they and their ancestors, once a portion of the mediteval king- 
dom of SM'via, have maintained now for four centuries a rude and sa^-age 
independeooe, though nominally vassals of the Porte. The territory 
of Montenegro comprises about 300 square miles, and a population of 
100,000, of whom about 20,000 arc capable of bearing arms m defence of 
their native hills, and in forays against the Moslems of Bosnia and Albania. 
They arc all, like their kindred Servians, SUvonians of the Greek Church ; 
and their dialect differs but little from that now spoken in Servia. Their 
government resembles that of one of the old Highland clans in Scotland, 
being vested in a hereditary chieftain, called VUuiika (i. e. Duke, or leader), 
aasisted by a council of elders. For the last two centuries the dignity of 
Vladika has been hereditary in the family of Petrovich, and, until the death 
in 1851 of the late Vladika, it was coupled with that of metropolitan bishop, 
so that the succession was usually from uncle to nephew. The present 
Vladika, Daniel, or Danilo, declines however to tuce orders, and the 
bishopric has been conferreid on another member of his fiimily. The 
capitid of Montenegro is Ttetinie or CftUfne, a mountain villa^ about 5 houi^ 
journey from the Austrian seaport of Cattaro. The Vladika receives an 
annual pension of about 5000/. from the Emperor of Russia, and this sub- 
sidy forms the chief portion of his royal revenues. A full account of this 
singular community will be found m Sir G. Wilkinson's Dalmatia and 
Montenegro, 

Bulgaria, 

Bulgaria, anciently Afceaia Inferior, is the ^prcat province which extends 
eastward from Servia to the Black Sea, and is bounded on the N. by the 
Danube and on the S. by the Balkan. Its ^pulation is variously estimated, 
and probably does not ull far short of 3 millions. It is to be observed that 
the Christian Slavonians in Thrace and Macedonia, to the S. of the Balkan, 
^nerally speak the Bulgarian dialect, and'are called Bulgarians. A con- 
siderable population of Ottoman Turks is found in all the chief towns of 
Bulgaria; but the Bulgarians themselves are mainly Christians of the 
Greek Church, and, though originallv of Tartar extraction, have now 
become amalgamateid in customs and lanffuage with the neighbouring 
Slavonic trib^, and may be considered tor all practical purposes as 
Slavonians. The climate of Bulgaria is temperate, and its soil generally 
fertile. Bulgaria is divided into 3 eyalets, of which Rustschuk, Widin, 
and Nissa are the several seats of government The military traveller 
in European Turkey may be referred to the accounts of Russo-Turkish 
Campaigns in 1808 by Valeutini, and in 1828-29 by Col. Chesney and Major 
Ton Moltke. The Baikan tnoHntains are described in Rtes. I and 5. 
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• Thrace, 

The aneient province of Thrace, since ita conquest by the Turks, has 
ttsuallj been included in Roiinielia or Kiimili, the general name given bj 
them to the southern provinces of their European dominions on the main- 
land. But Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia, where the majority of the 
popnUtion is Greek in those great elements of nationality, blood, religion, 
and language, are dcscribcil in the Handhook for Greece. Thrace Proi)er, 
including Constantinople, must contain a population not very far short of 
two millions. Probably one-half of this number are Ottoman Turks, and 
the rennainder is composed of Greek and Slavonian Christians in nearly 
eqoal proportions, with at least 200,000 Jews, Armenians, and Franks. But 
st^Ucs of this kind are little more than guess-work in l^irkey. Thrace, 
ittdcpendcntly of Constantinople, which is under a separate administration, 
fonns one eymlet, called by the Turks Tshirmen, or, from iu capital town, 
Edreneh. 



ROUTE 1. 

CONBTAKTINOLPE TO BeIXIRADE, 

BY Adbiakople, Priuppopolui, 
SopHiAy AND NtssA.— The Bal- 
kan. 

This route lies over the chain of 
the Bmineh Dagh, the Hnmus, or, 
Balkan mountains, the mat military 
barrier of Turkey, in which there are 



8 chief p as ses , the one leading ro Sem- 

linin Hunffar 

tharm in Transylvania. The former 



iry, the other to Rothen- 



of these Joarneys, through the defiles 
of Taur Baiaaijik, has been per- 
formed In 6 days by couriers riding 
day and night, and in 18 days by 
ordinary travellers, inclodinc one 
spent at Adrianople, and another at 
NiHa, The traveller requires 6 
hotMs Ibr himself, baogage, and 
tatar. They are regulanr changed 
at the poet-stations, which occur at 
every 18 or 18 fingiish m. The 
entire eiwenae of the Journey, with 
this number of hones, will hardly 
ezeoed 25Lt indudinc every charge 
OQ the road, and a banhish of 2/. 

A Turkish shawl, sash, woollen 
overalls, leather trowsers, and two 
or three larce doaks, will be found 
convenient aothing,except in winter, 
when the "shaggy capote" is almost 
indispenwible in the snowy pence of 



the Balkan. A pair of pistols worn 
in a belt may be advisable, rather in 
conformity with eostom tlian for 
use. The baggage should be ar- 
ranged in 8 portmanteaus, or in 8 
Turkish leathern panniers, or in 
bass, expressly made for travelling 
(khourijp, which are balanced on 
either side of the Inggage-horM's 
back. 

ifoiMy.— Prom Stambul to Semlin 
Turkish silver is the best travelling 
money. Bank-notes, or sequins, 
should be taken' for the Jonrney 
through Hungary, as there is no 
banker at Semlin, and none of the 
London bankera have any eorre* 
spondent nearer than Vienna. Hie 
best way of paying the tatar the 
sum agreed upon will be, to pay | at 
Adrianople, % at Nissa, and the rest 
at Belgrade, at which place, and not 
sooner, the bakshish, if deserved, 
should be given, with a written eerti- 
ficate of good conduct 

Diatamee, — Prom Constantinople to 
Belgrade Is 627 English m. The 
tatars perform the Jonrney In 7 days: 
and Mr. L«yard in 1842 accomplished 
it in the wonderfully short time of 5 
days, to the no small admiration of the 
Turks. The present route is calcu- 
lated for IS days, including 8 days' 
rest; but it would be desirable to 
devote even a lon^r period to the 
Jonrney, especially m summer. 
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lira. 
Kutchuk Tchekmcdvch 5 
Bu^uk Tchekmedych . 3 
Selivria • • • • • 6 

Tshorlii 8 

Luley Burgas • • .10 
Eskt Baba .... 5 
Adrianoplc . • • • 9 
Mustafa Pasha • • • 6 
Ilirmanli • • • • 8 
Papaslu 



Phil'ippopolis 
Tatar Basaarjik 
Sophia • • i 
Nisa • . . 
Alexinitsa • , 
Jaoodina • , 
Bdgrade • . 

Total 



. U 
. 4 
> 13 
. 13 
. 15 
. 2 
, 7 
15 

143 



Kuiehuk Tchekmedyeh, or the LiliU 
Bridge^ 5 hoars. This place and the 
next derive their names fkt>m their 
•tone causeways. The road to Adri- 
anople, as iar as Selivria, commands 
fine Tiews of the Propontis. These 
Tillages are generally unhealthy ttom 
malaria. 

Bu^wk Tt^ekmedwek^ or the Cfrtai 
Bridge, 3 houn. Here a creek mns 
inland from the sea, and is connected 
with a series of ponds extending 
nearly to the Euxine. The heights 
behind form a strong pontion for the 
defence of Constantmople. 

Here the aged Teteran Belisarins 
made a stand near the Tillage ChHioe, 
to protect the capital from Uie inroad 
of Uie Bulgarians under Zabergan. 
Though he could muster but 800 tried 
soldiers and a herd of raw recnuts, by 
fbrtityiuff a camp upon these heights, 
with ditcn and ramparts, and by skil- 
ftdly posting his small band — he de- 
feated the barbarians in a pitched 
battle, which compelled them to 
relinquish their enterprise, a.d. 55^, 
and savedConstantinople from rapine. 
It is the Torres Vedras of Stambul. 

Sdioria, the ancient Selymbria, 
6 hours, a town on the Sea of Mar- 
mora, poesesring an old castle worth 
Tisitittg. The khan is small but 
clean. On this day's journey thero are 



fine sea-riews, with Mount Olympus 
in the distance, across the Propontis. 

Tshorln, 8 hours, a curious old 
town, one of the first taken by the 
Turks in Europe. 

Luleh Burghas, 10 hours, so called 
from the manufkcture of pipe-bowls, 
in Turkish Otfeh, burgas b«ing a cor- 
ruption of the Greek word «rv^«f, a 
tower. The gilded clay cups, ink- 
stands, and other utensils made 
here, besides pipe-bowls, are pretty, 
and may be purchased for a tnfle 

Etki Baba, 5 houn : good accom- 
modation may be obtained here at a 
Greek's house. 

Adriamople, 9 hours, called 
Eth-at^ by the Turks. The khan 
at Adrianoplc is lai^ and Tery dirty ; 
a clean room, howcTcr, may be pro- 
cured by means of bakshish to the 
Khanji or innkeeper. An hotel 
according to European customs has 
of late been c^ned, but it can 
scarcely be considered preferable to 
the old khan. Adnanople, the first 
European capital of tne Turkish 
Empire, stanos at the confluence of 
the Tundsba and Arda with the 
Hebros, now called the Maritxa, on 
the £. bank of the former riTer. 
It wears at the present day an ap- 
pearance of desolation, and reminds 
the traveller of Pisa and Fer- 
rara, and other old Italian towns 
once populous, but now sadly shrunk 
within their former limits. The 
streets are grass-grown, and the 
houses apparently deserted. It is 
much changed since the time when 
it was the taTourite residence of the 
Padishah, but still retains the walls 
and towers of the Lower Empire. It 
is the residence of a British Comtular 
Agent. The population of Adrianoplc 
is now estimated at about 1 00,000, of 
whom nearly one halfare Turks, the 
remainder being about equally diTided 
between Greeks and Bulgarians, with 
a few Jews and Armenians. 

The Jfosqw of Selim, and the Ba» 
ear of Alt Pasha, are the pride of 
Adrianople, and merit the attention 
of cTcry traveller. In the former, 3 
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•piral tUircaies, winding round e«ch 
other separately, conduct to tlie 3 dif- 
ferent ipUleriet of the minarcu, to the 
higheft of which the aiccnt it hy 377 
steps. The minarets arc 4 in number. 
Anted, and exceedingly elegant* The 
floor of tlie raosqtte itself is oovered 
with carpets, and from the ceiling of 
the immense dome many lamps and 
ostrich ^ggs are suspended. There 
are several reoesses, similar to the 
fide-chapels in lar^ catliedrals. On 
the walls of the bnilding are inscrip- 
Uons in Turkish characters. On one 
tide is an elcTated chair, or pnlpit, 
to which a narrow and steep flight 
of steps asoends. In theoenire b a 
spring, surrounded by a circular 
screen. The number of windowt in 
the mosque is stated to be 999. Itt 
exterior court is pared with large 
tiabt of marble: and the antique 
oolnmnt of the eioittera, of variout 
orders and dimentiont, are all of the 
moat oottljT materialt, being either 
Verde Antioo, E^ptian granite, or 
Cipolino marble. The Bagar of Jii 
Foika it a brick building, Tamted 
with arehet, eompoaed or alternate 
red and white bricka. The entrance 
it by a gate at each end, and 4 lateral 
onet, and itt lencth it 900 paeea. 
The ooiq> <taa offired by liie entire 
length cHf thit baaar it more ttrifc* 
inp than anything at the Deiet- 
teint at Conttantinople. It ia al- 
lotted to the more preciovt com- 
moditiet, tueh at Jewellery, thawlt, 
motlint, ftc 

Adrianof le was built br the Em- 
peror Hadnan ; and when Amorath I. 
tabdned in 1360 the whole proTinoe of 
Thrace, Atom the Helletpont to Mount 
Hsmot, it wat chosen fbr the ro^ 
seat of hit goTcmment and religion 
itt Europe. After the taking of 
Gonatantinople, in 1453, thou^ it 
lott itt rank at a capital, A&an- 
ople wat frequently choaea at the 
teat of gOTemment by toceeedin^ 
Soltant, and wat the taTonrite reti- 
denee of Ahmed III., Idahomed IV., 
and Mottalk. The two latter were 
•o Ibnd of it, that they wholly 



abandoned Conttantinople— a caprice 
which exasperated the Janissarict, 
and caused the rebellions which de- 
posed them. It subsequently became 
the chief town of an extensive and 
important Pashalik, and is now the 
scat of government of the Kifilct of 
Thrace. The Russians under Die- 
bitsch, in September, 18-29, here com- 
pelled the Sultan to sign the 7Veo<jr 
of Adrianoplet by a trick, at the 
time when the Uussian force bad 
Iteen reduced by war and disease to 
1.3,000 men, who had the impudence 
to threaten Constantinople, a city of 
500,000 in front, with Adrianople 
with 80,000 in its rear; and although 
the Sultan mi^ht at the moment have 
annihilated hia enemy— who left be* 
hind SdOOdead in Adrianople alone 
—the fraud tnccaeded; the Snltui 
bowed hit neck to the yoke, and 
the Car triumphed, at a moment 
when the Pteha of Soodra, with a 
frtsh and intact army of 30,000 
Amauts, wat within three dayiT 
march of Adrianople. 

Adrianople hat a water commnni* 
cation down the Maritxa rirer, navl* 
nble for flat boatt all the rear, and 
from October to Juneforthiplauneliet, 
to £nos, a fiouriahin^ port on the N. 
there of the ArehipeUgo^ 3 dayi* 
march from Adrianople. Itttandton 
a rocky itthmnt, and retaint an old 
caatleoftbeGenoeaa. Theinhabit* 
antt are chiefly (Jredct^ Hera 
retldet a Britith atM-eons «!. 

It wat at the Junction of the 3 
riyers, the Tnndma, the Arda, and 
the Hebma, that, according to the 
Ugend, Ortttet purifled himtelf fnm 
the contamination of the murder of 
hit mother: and a town, erected 
in commeaM)ration of that event, 
bore hit nanne, and it mentioned 
by Byaantine antbora. 

The road now pattet along the 
Maritxa, and the viewt as fiir as 
Hirmanli are picturesque and 
in the highcat degree. 

Muttafa P(auha^ 6 hours. Tbr 
conunodation here it a bench in an 
open thed, whidi It the only attempt 
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at a kafcneianj or coffee-house, in the 
village. 

Ilirmanli, 8 hoars; here there is 
a curious old khan. 

PapoMiu, 14 hours, a village of 
little interest, where a niglit may be 
passed in the khanT 4 hours more 
of ordinary travelling M'ill complete 
the journey across this vast plain, 
which stretclics from Adriauople to 
Philippopolis. 

Phiiij)popoli8,4 hours, is 95 ro. from 
Adriauople. It is a tolerably good 
town, situated onasmall islandfomied 
bj the Maritza, which here becomes 
navigable. It has a picturesque 
mosque and bazar. Before the earth- 
quake of 1818, by which it was 
aimoet destroyed, Philippopolis con- 
tained a population estimated at 
30,000 souls. When it was visited by 
Lidy M. W. Montagu in 1717, she 
found in it a sect of Christians, caUing 
themselves Paolines, which stifi 
exists as a branch of the Greek 
Church, the distinction being merely 
one of form and not of dogmas. An 
old ch. is pointed out where it is 
said that St. Paul preached. There 
are but few remains of antiquity at 
Philippopolis, and those few consist 
in fragments of sculpture, now pre- 
served in the court of the new ch. and 
portions of the ancient walls of the 
acropolis. The view from its summit 
well repays thetroubleof ascending it 

Tatar Bazaarjik, 13 hours. The 
khan eontains one or two good 
rooms. Near this is the site of the 
ancient town of Bissapara, but it 
offers no attraetion to the traveller. 

We now pass the Balkan, by the 
Trajan Gate, apparently one of the 
Pylfl», or mountain gates, raised by 
the Romans as a defence against the 
incnrsions of the barbarous tribes 
from Dacia. The Balkan moun- 
tains separate Bulearia from Rou- 
melia, extending from W. to K, 
in an undulating chain, varying in 
height from 5000 to 3000 feet, gradu- 
aUy diminishing to the E., untu they 
plunge abruptly into the Black Sea, 
at Cape EmmcSi. To the W. of the 



sources of the Yantra and Tnndja 
their tops remain covered with snow 
as late as July. The natural saddles 
presenting passes leading over them 
do not generally exceed in height 
1800 feet. They are almost through- 
out covered with thick woods on 
their tops and sides ; and it is only 
in the valleys and gorges that masses 
of rock make their appearance. 
Along the foot of the chain runs a 
range of advanced hills, chiefly lime- 
stone, intersected b^ numerous gul- 
lies, and covered with a jungle-Tike 
brushwood, scarcely to be penetrated. 
The difficulty of the jnifsage of the 
Balkan consists less in their absolute 
height than in the badness of the 
ix)ads over them, and in the scarcity 
of road. The existing roads are 
merely rough bridle-paths ; and the 

gissage of armies like that of the 
ussians in 1829 was effected by the 
labour of pioneers, in hewing ways 
through the forests : and this may be 
done m almost any direction by fol- 
lowing up the valleys and the horse- 
tracks over the summit levels, which 
occur every 3 or 4 m. The guns may 
require to be taken off their carriases 
and laid on sledges formed of trunks 
of trees. In the middle of summer 
all the grass is burnt up. Cavalir 
must take forage; troops, 3 davs' food. 

The view from the summit of the 
pass over the fertile plains of Bul- 
garia is fine. It is customary to 
take a couple of guards from Tatar 
Bazaanik, as there are sometimes 
brigands on the pass of the Bal- 
kan. An aj>plication to the Turk- 
ish authorities will obtain this se- 
curity against danger, and a small 
present may be given, although it is 
not indispensable. 

Sophia, the ancient Sardica, 13 
hours, situated in a large beautiful 
plain on the river Isca, and sur- 
rounded with distant mountains, pre- 
sents a most agreeable landscape. 
Lady M. W. Montagu calls it ** a 
very large and extremely populous 
city, and one of the most beautiful in 
the TuriLish empire." The hot baths 

h3 
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here are famous for their medicinal 
qualities. Good accommodation for 
travellers may be found in a private 
Greek house. 

The road now winds Tcry pic- 
turesquely along the fciot of Mount 
Tesovitch, one uf the many spurs of 
the great chain of the Ilalkan. Abont 
I m. from Nissa the traveller is struck 
with the sight of a tower composcil 
of skulls, erected to commemorate a 
Yictory over the Servians by the 
Turks under Comurgi— 

** he, whose ckielM irene 
Adom*d the irimnph of ^igenc." 

Nina, or Nisch, formerly Naissos, 
1 5 hours' hard riding from Sophia, was 
onoe the capital of Servia (pop. 6000 
Turks besides Rayahs). It is situated 
in a fine plain on the river Nissava, 
possessing a fruitful soil and a fine 
climate. There is but little to inte- 
rest the traveller at Nissa. The W. 
suburb it occupied by gipsies. Nissa 
is fiunous as the birthplace of Con- 
stantino the Great, a.d. 272. It was 
taken by the Austrians 1737. After 
passing the Balkan, the Mohammedan 
population begins to disappear, and 
to be replaced by Greek Cfnristians. 

AUxiaiita, 2 houre, a small town 
within the frontier of the Servian 
principality. The quarantine esta- 
blishment ( Cofttantrnxa) is here. Enc- 
lish travellers would do well to make 
this a sleeping-place, as they can be 
most comfortably accommodated in 
a large new house built by the tatar 
Bishto Prendrich, for the use of the 
Queen's messengers. 

The road now crosses the river 
Momoe, over the picturesque bridge 
of Ravenatx — the only hndee, with 
the exception of those at Adriatiople 
and Philippopolis, upon the route 
from Stambul to Belgrade. 

A ddtour of a few miles towards 
the E. of the road will be amply re- 
paid by a visit to the interestmg old 
Servian monasteries of Kamat^sa and 
MoMOMiia, The former was founded 
by the hero of Servian history Knes 
Lasar, the ruins of whose castellated 
residence are still to be seen within 



the convent-wall. Tlicre is also a 
s<}uare tower which was occupied by 
his son-in-law Milosh Ohilovich, who 
assassinated Sultan Murad at the 
great Irattle of Kosso%*a. I'he fortified 
cloister of Manassia, which is pie* 
turesque in the extreme, was built by 
the despot Stephan,son of Knez Lazar. 
His palace is still extant amongst the 
ruins. A powder-mill for the supply 
of the Servian army has been erected 
near tlnnn in the rocky gullet. To 
visit these 2 convents the road 
should lie left at the small town of 
Kill pri, from which Itavanitza is abont 
6 m. distaut. A ride of 9 m. over the 
hills will bring the traveller to Manas- 
sia, and 6 more to the macadamia(4 
road near the Tillage of Medvedya. 

Ja^/JtHOf 7 hours' hard riding: 
very good accommodation in a private 
Servian hoiise. 

The road now passes throngh most 
magnificent forest scenery in the val* 
ley of the river Morava, alternately 
presenting the dense masses of Ameri- 
can woods, and, as near HasBon Pa" 
laiUta and Semendria, the finest 
Englishpark scenery. The first Tiew 
of the Uanube on the heights above 
Semendria is very striking. 

Belgbadb, 15 hours' hard riding. 
The traveller will find here a verr 
good khan and a large German hotel. 
The onee celebrated fortress of Bel- 
grade is now only a picturesque ruin. 
The citadel, erected on a bold pro- 
montory between the Sare and the 
Danube, is very formidable in a mili- 
tary point of view, and. If property 
repaired, might, with the fbrtifica- 
tions on the low ground at the jime- 
tion of the rivers, defy the strongest 
efforts of an enemy. This citadel, and 
a few other fortresses in Senria, are 
carrisoned by Turkish troops, in con- 
formity to treaty, but Servia is vir- 
tually independent At Belgrade the 
trav<rlier discharges his tatar, and 
enters Christian Europe. Until re- 
cently he had to perform quarantine 
at Semlin, on the Austrian bank of 
the Save ; but this has *been done 
away with of late years. 
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ROUTE 2. 

CONSTAKTIKOrLE TO BuCflARRST, 

BY Semvria, Siiumla, Rukts- 

CIIUK, AND GlUROKVO. 

Hours. 

Kutchuk Tchckmcdjeh . . 5 

Biivuk Tchekmcdjch ... 3 

Selivria C 

Tschorlu 8 

Burgas 10 

Haselbalem 6 

Kirk-klisie S 

Hercelea 4 

Kannara ....... 4 

Fachi 4 

Beymilico 5 

Karnabad & 

Dobralle 4 

Tschaly Kawak 4 

Dragoela . 4 

Shumla 4 

Tatsbekoi 3 

Razgrad 6 

Torlack 5 

Rnstschak. 7 

Ferr^ over the Danube to 

Giurgevo | 

Tisa 2} 

Kapoka 5$ 

Bucharest 4 

Total mi 

For the first part of the route, as 
ikr as Burgas, see Route 1. At 
Iforgas the direct rood to Shumla 
and Bucharest branches off from the 
road to Adrianople and Belgrade. 

Ha9dbaUm^ 6 hours. Half-hour 
off the main road. Hence to the 
port of Ineada on the Black Sea is a 
Journey of 14 hours. 

Kiri-kliiie (or the Forty Churches), 
S hours. A lar^ but miserable 
town, on a sloping ground near the 
base of the Balkan, famous for the 
manuihcture of a sweetmeat com- 
posed of the inspissated juice firom 
boiled grapes, formed into rolls con- 
taining walnut-kernels. The trade 
of the town consists in this consenre, 
and in wine and com. The road now 



penetrates further into the hilly coun- 
try, which is uov well wooded. The 
inhabitants arc chiefly a mixed race 
of Bulgarians, Greeks, and Turks. 

Hercelea, 4 hours. 

KauHarat 4 hours. The road now 
lies through a very hilly and woody 
country. 

Fauiif 4 hours. 

JieffiHilico^ 5 hours. A wretched 
village, but the houses are clean. 
The beauty of the women here is 
remarkable. The road now proceeds 
over plains covered with underwood 
to 

Karnabad, 5 hours. The appear- 
ance of the town, with its minarets, is 
neat and pleasing. It contains about 
200 housi-s. The country around it 
well cultivated. After traversing the 
champaign of Karnabad we enter a 
mountainous region, and thence de- 
scend into another plain. 

Dobralle, 4 hours, rather oat of the 
route. Thence we enter the Boghax, 
or narrowest passage of the Balkan. 
Nothing like Alpine scenery charac- 
terises the approach to Mount Htt* 
mus, and the rause is nowhere con- 
spicuous for grandeur of scenery or 
great elevation. This defile is a hilly 
pass, full of woods of oak. In the 
midst of it the KamlM Sm, a rapid 
river, is crossed. The sceneiy rather 
resembles that of Wales, where ever^ 
mountain is insular: here there is 
nothing of the towering of clifi and 
summits one aboye another, which 
distinguishes the summits of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, the Caucasus and 
Leoanon. 

Xihaly Kavak, 4 hours. A large 
scattered village below the defile, 
lying between 2 mountains. The 
scenery now becomes grander, and 
has more of an Alpine character, and 
there are several fine views from the 
opening of a narrow defile of the 
Balkan, as the road descends into a 
plain. 

Dragoela, 4 hours. A Bulgarian 
yillage. The increasing appearance 
of industry begins to strike the tra- 
veller. The rich plains are well 
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culliTated, and the moanUini covered 
with viDeyards to tlicir suiiimits. 

One hour before reaching Shumla 
the road again crosses the KamUbi 
So. 

Shumla, 4 hours. 

SkHtnirtt one of the strongest fort- 
resses of Turkey, and a town of alioiit 
40,000 Inhab., chiefly Mussulman, lies 
at the E. foot of a groun of hills, en- 
tirely separated from the Itolkan by 
the valleys of the Kamtshtk, within 
a horscshoe-forrocd recess, whose 
sides are steep proeii»itous walls of 
rock, accessible only in one or two 
placM. The summit of these cliffs is 
a wide table-land, covered with brush 
and underwood, interseeled by narrow 
paths, beyond which there is no pac- 
ing to the rt. or L The town lies in 
the hollow bdow, and the fortifi- 
cationa crown the heights around, 
and are of great extent Besides the 
•trongly*bMtioned enceinte thero are 
nnmerouf detached works, massive 
barneks, and hoqiitala, built since 
1890. The weakest point w towards 
Stiandiacha to the N. The roads 
from Varna, Constantinople, Sllia- 
tria, and Rustechnk meet here. 

I^umla was besieged by the 
Rmsians under Romaaaoff in 1774; 
under Kaminski in 1810; and under 
Diebitsch in 1638-19. In July, 
1828, the Bmperor Nicholas in per- 
son directed the attack, but with 
very unsneeessAil results. The ve- 
natance of the Turks under Hussein 
Pasha to their invaders reflects 
honour on their skill and courage. 

7hes*eMi,3h. A Turkish village. 

JUugrad^ 6 h., a eonsiderable 
town at the Janction of 4 roada to 
RttStKhuk, Shumla, and Silistria. 
Two immense tamali aro passed, on 
which trees aro growing. Similar 
aepukhres appear Ml around Raagrad; 
they aro perhaps the monuments 'of 
lome great battle, either in the expe- 
dition of Darius, eon of Hystaspes, 
who, marohlngajpinst the Scythians, 
cocoantered tM Oeim beforo roaehing 
the Ister,or in that of Alexander when 
he fell In with the Celts and Gauls. 



Torlttch, 5 hours. A town or vil- 
lage of considerable sixe; the land 
around it is highly cultivated. 

Jfusischuk, 7 licmrs, •situated upon 
tlie S. bank of the liaunbc, ofiers a 
novel and striking appearance, with 
its white chimneys, mosques, and 
minaivts rising from amidst forests 
of fruit-trees ; livyond it appears the 
Danuliv, 2 m. in width, but its »bores 
are low and mean, and its cliannel 
filled with a number of shallows and 
islets, which, by dividing the cur- 
rent, diminish its grandeur. Kust- 
schAk is the principal town and the 
seat of ^veniment of the Eyalet 
of Siliatna : it is fortified with ram- 
parts and a fosse with drawbridges, 
rhe town has an extensive truUe 
with Vienna in cloth, indigo, com, 
and wine. For an account of its 
siege by the Itussians.the reader ia 
roferred to < Valentini.' 

Cvtirraeeo, ^ hour by the feny, on 
the Wallachian bank of the Danube ; 
a place which enjoys a consider^le 
commerce. It was oriciually the 
fortified bridge-head to Kustschuk, 
until tlie treaty of Adrianople com- 
pelled the Turks to rase its works to 
the ground. From this place a car- 
riam-road oommences, but the tra- 
velling is slow, as the country Is 
firequently inundated, and the roada 
deep in mud. 

iVm, 2^ hours, which retaina in 
its name the only vestige of Hasum. 

Kapoka^ 5^ hours. 

The whole eountry from the Da- 
nube to Bucharest is little betler 
than the steppes of Russia. As w« 
approach Bucaarest we have a view 
of the snowy mountains of Transyl- 
vania. 

BocHABFtT, 4 houra. /mis.* — ff&tel 
de Franoe, board and lodging 12a. a 
day, bed 1 dollar ; and a few inferior 
inns and lodcing-hooses. The shops 
aro large and well supplied, and the 
khans aro capacious. 

Bueharett, though the capital of 
WalUchia, the remteiee of the Prince 
Hospodar and of an Arohbishop, and 
containing 60,000 Inhab., haa much 
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the aspect of a large straggling vil- 
lage. 1 1 corers a great deal of gronnU 
— 4 in. from N. to S., by 3 iii. from 
R to W.— owing to its houses, the 
majority of whicTi are cabins of mud 
and bnck, being intersiiersed with 
sardens. In the centre of the town, 
in a large square, stands the cathedral, 
and there arc 3(M) other churches, 
most of which have spires glittering 
with tin coverings. These give the 
city an imposing appearance at a 
distance. There are 2 oonvenu sur- 
rounded bv high walls. One of the 
principal buildinn is a large and 
handsome Opera-muM, Bucharest 
hai the reputation of being the most 
dissolute capital in £urope. Gam- 
bling-houses, cafes, and billiard- 
tables are very numerous, gaming 
being a prevalent vice. There is a 
gmy promtntudef frequented in the 
afternoons by Uie eouipages of the 
Bovards and of the foreign consuls, 
and a public garden prettily laid out. 
The trade consisU in ffrain.wool, but- 
ter, and cattle. Bucharest is the re- 
sidence of an English Comul^Qenerai, 

ROUTE 3. 

BUCHABB6T TO RoTHENTHURM 
AND HeRMANSTADT. 

Hoars. 

Bulentin 4 

FloTOft 4 

Maroncfaet 3 

Gayest 3 

Kirchinhof 3 

Pitetti 4 

Munichest 3 

Kurte D'ArdJiih .... 3 

Salatroick 5 

Perichan . •' 6 

Kinnin 7 

Lazaret 2 

Rothentborm 2 

Hermanstadt 4 
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On leaving Bucharest the road 
«ro«ei the wide Wallachian plain, 



passing the towns and villages of 
BuleHtittj Florest, MaroHches^ iratfegt^ 
and Kirchinhof, none of wliich con- 
tain any objects of much interest. 
We then continue our course over 
the plain, and cross the river DunAo- 
vilza by a ferry. 

PUeUi, 4 hours. A village of 100 
houses, apimrently wealthy ; the land 
around is well cultivated, and the 
wine excellent. 

Mnnichtat, 3 hours. 

KurU I/Ardjish, 3 hours (see 
Rte. 7). The view of this place, 
with its ch., of the Carpathian 
mounCains covered with forests, and 
of more distant summits capped 
with snow, reminds the traveller of 
the Tyrol, and at a distance the 
town resembles Innsbruck. Here 
are the remains of a Roman temple, 
constructed of terra-cotta tiles. The 
houses, small and extremeljr clean, 
are built of wood. From this place 
commences the path through the 
mountains. High snowy summits 
belonging to the great Carpathian 
barrier, which separates Wallachia 
from Transvlvania, are now in view. 

Salatroick, 5 hours. A small and 
poor village, but the houses aa clean 
as the cottages of Switzerland. It is 
situated among the moantains. 

The road may now be oonaidered 
as truly an Alpine pass, except that 
the mountains are covered to their 
summits with trees, while the views 
are not to be compared in grandeur 
with those in the Alps. The more 
distant mountains are loftier and 
covered with snow. 

PerichoH, 6 hours. 

We now pass through a ragged 
and mountainous defile. The forests 
and views in this part of the passage 
are very grand. Before reaching 
Kinnin we cross a rapid river. 

KtHMiH, 7 hours. The last place 
in Walladiia. 

In a fiivonrable season the journey 
from Salatroick ma^ be accomplished 
in a much shorter time than is here 
stated. 

A torrent flowing through a chasm 
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in the moontains, and thence into 
the Aluta, is the boundary of Walla- 
ehia and Trantylvanta. After crass- 
ing this torrent, we climb a steep and 
difieolt ascent, b^ a most dangerous 
road, oonsisting, in parts of it, of a 
mere shelf of planks, really hanging 
orer a stupendous precipice, beneath 
which roll the rapid waters of the 
Alnta. This river is accurately de- 
scribed by Ptolemy, as dividing Dacia 
towards the N^ and flowing impe- 
Uumsly: it has, moreover, preserved 
its ancient name unaltered. The 
•oenery here ia of the most striking 
description: the bold perpendicular 
rocks; the hanging forests; the ap- 
pearance of the nver, flowing in a 
deep chasm below the road; and the 
dangerous nature of the pass itself— 
all these oontribule to heighten its 
•nblimity. It b certainly one of the 
moat remarkable panes in Europe, if 
not in the whole world. 

At 8 hoars from Kinnin the tra- 
irdler may halt fbr the night at the 
Lagaretto» in the director's houae. 
On arriving at the Austrian frontier, 
bis passport and baggage will under- 
go tne ninal examination. 

RuikmUkwrm^ % honn. The road 
eontinuea along the monntainous 
defile, and above the river, to the 
minsof the *« Bed Tcneer*' from which' 
the pass derives Its name. The whole 
way ttooL this place as ftur as Deva 
the monntaiiia consist of Sienite por- 

After leaTiog BoUta the eonntry 
beoomcs open, and the road winds 
down the moontains into the fertile 
territories of Transylvania. Here 
everything wean a new and Joyous 



ifenNONstaft, 4 honn from Rotben- 
tfanrm, is one of the capitals of 
Transylvania. It is a large and opu- 
lent town, containing about 80,000 
Inhab. The principal object of cnrio- 
tf ty is the muaenm of Baron Brfl- 
fhfii*''*', with its coUectioos of 
Tnnsylvanian minerals, &c 

Hermanstadt takes its name f^om 
the Saxon chieftain Hermann, iriio 



conquered Transylvania in the ISth 
century. The inhabitants are chiefly 
of German origin. Handbook for 
SouTHBftN Germany. 



ROUTE 4. 
BrIjOsadc to Cokstaktikople 

BY THE DaKUBK. 

Hoera. 

Grotxka 4 

Semendria 4 

ColumbaU 14 

Milanovats 7 

Shistab 7 

Cladova S 

Brsa Palanka 6 

Widin 10 

And the remainder of the way to 
Constantinople is made by the ordi* 
nary steaaMn in 4 davs. 

aroUkcL^ 4 hoars, is a TiUace of 
aOO Inhab., on the high Servian bank 
of the river. . There is a khan olSn<- 
ing tolerable accommodation. The 
Austrian army of Wallis was defeated 
here by the Turks in 1739. 

Semtmiria^ 4 hoars, a "town con- 
tuning a pop. of 10,000, at the 
confluence of the small river Jcssava 
with the Danube, is a place of some 
commercial importance. Its old 
castle, built by the Servian Prinoe, 
George Branoovici, In the year 1433, 
is prrisoned by Turks, but the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants are ex* 
clusively Christian, and their prin- 
cipal occupation is the loeimtive trade 
in bogs, which are reared in the ex- 
tensive oak-fixests of the interior, and 
exported into Hungary, whence they 
travel even as &r as the market of 
Pteis befBre they are killed. Good 
wine is made in this neighbonriiood. 
The best lodging for a night is to be 
found in a new colbe-hoase on the 
rirer. 

Passing Kmliek^ an andent and 
mined mt at the month of the con- 
siderable river Jfeoreo, and leaving 
Oatrova,a village on an island of the 
naoM that itrotfhcn for some 
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miles in the heA of the Danube, with 
great fisheries on one siiic, and tlie 
small hamlet of Petka on the other, 
the trareller reaches the castle of 
Kama, near which may be seen the 
remains of a Uoman fort ov«r against 
the Hungarian village of Uj Paluuka, 
and its forttfie«l island connected with 
it by a long bridge. Here commences 
the portion of the Dannbe's course 
which is reputed the most picturesque, 
the banks being high and rocky 
where the river has burst its way 
through the limestone chain of moun- 
tains running N. and S., and connect- 
inff the Oarpathuin with the Balkan. 

The Servian castle of ColnmbaU^ 
14 hours from Semendria, n [Spears 
with its grey towers rising finm a 
rock washed by the stream. It was 
built by the Austrian Empress, Maria 
Theresa. Near it is the small place 
of the same name, where accommoda- 
tion is to be bad. There is an inter- 
mitting fountain here, ebbing and 
flowing every 6 hours. 

MiioMvcUz, 7 hours, is a modem 
town, founded by Milosh, Prince of 
Servia, and called after bis eldest 
son Milan, when the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring island of Poretsh 
abandoned their dwellings in conse- 
qnence of frequent inundations and 
malaria. 

Along the sides of this rocky de- 
file, at a height of 5 or 6 feet above 
the river, where the Kazan or Cal- 
dron, a species of whirlpool, is 
enclosed by precipices 700 ft. in 
height, there are still visible at the 
foot of the cliffy on the Servian 
side, the chiselled resting-points for 
the beams that supported a Roman 
road scooped out of the rock. Here 
also is still seen a L^atin inscription 
commemorating the Emperor Tra- 
jan*s first campaign in Dacia, in the 
year of our Lord 103, which runs 

thus : ''IMP . CJS . D. NERVJB . FILIU8 . 
KERVA • TBAJANU8 . GERM . PONT . 
MAX." 

After emerging from this rocky 
pass, the traveller comes to the island 
on which the Turkish fortress of 



New Orsova stands. Its position is 
most advantageous, Inriiig at the point 
of contact of the principalities of 
Servia and Wallachia with Austria, 
and not far from the Bulgarian terri- 
tory, which is entirely Ottoman, and 
has none of tl^e forms of self-admi- 
nistration granted to the 2 other 
provinces named. It is commanded 
by the small fort of Shiatab on the 
rt. bank of the river, 7 hours below 
Milanovatz, which, like other Ser- 
vian castles, is garrisoned by Turks. 
Further on are the cataracts bear* 
ing the name of the Inm-OalUf and 
then the Servian town of 

Cladcva^ 3 hours, with its fortress 
called Feth'Islam (Victoi^' of the 
Faith). The pop. is about 3000, and 
the only accommodation to be had 
is that which the hospitality of the 
capUan or chief Servian authority 
willingly affords. Opponte it on the 
Wallachian shore is the town of 

TViih/ Severinulf deriving its name 
fW»m a neighbouring tower still 
standing, which was repaired bv 
Septimius Severus. Along the 1. bank 
of the river appear at regular dis- 
tances a number of watch-posts, 
forming the sanitary cordon stipa- 
lated by Russia in the treaty of 
-Adrianople. 

S m. lower down are the remains 
of Trajan's bridge, of which the ruined 
buttresses stand on either bank of the 
river. It was destroyed by Hadrian, 
who abandoned the colonies placed 
by his predecessor in Dacia. Near 
this the confluence of the small river 
TXmok with vthe Danube indicates 
the boundary of Servia, and the rt. 
bank becomes Bulgarian. The ap- 
pearance of the villages is much less 
prosperous, the neat white Servian 
cottages being replaced by assem- 
blages of low wattled dwellings 
scarcely better than dog-kennels. 
After leaving 

Brta Paumka, 6 hours, the last 
place in Servia, and containing a 
line of shops and taverns for the 
use of boatmen on the river, we 
come to 
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WidiHy 10 hours, the first Bulga- 
rian town. It is called by the Turks 
the Virgin Fort, from its never 
haying been taken. It possesses 
25,000 Inhab., and is apparently well 
fortified. 

rt The Bulgarian bank of the 
Danube is everywhere high and com- 
manding, descending to the water in 
cliiTs. 

1. The shore of Wallachia is low 
and marshy; the towns along the 
Bulgarian bank are chiefly fortresses 
erected at spots where the river is 
passable, and usually are the starting 

Eints of roads leading S. across the 
Jkan. On the Wallachian side are 
the struggling village and quarantine 
station of Kalafai, stcmtly defended 
by the Turks against the Kussians in 
1654. 

Low Palttukm, 10 hours, is a small 
BuUarian town, beautifully situated 
on the wooded heights overhanging 
the river. This has been the scene 
of insurreetioDary movements against 
the Ottoman Goverament or late 
jean. 

The fortfos of Nkopoii, 30 hours, 
containing 10,000 Inhab., which 
comes next, is perched on a line of 
limestone dlfia, memorable as the 
scene of the Hunnrian King Sigis- 
muttd's defeat by Sultan Bayezid I., 
in 1396. On the 1. bank is the 
Wallachian town of 7Wti«/, which 
is merely a small market^plaoe for 
the produce of the interior. 

3 hours lower is SiMoo^ a town 
of some commercial importance, in 
Bulgaria, with a pop. of 81,000. 
The minarets of 8 mosques rise from 
it, and the old cas&e above it was 
ths spot on which the peace of 1791 
was concluded between Austria and 
Turkey, by the treaty bearinc its 
name. On the northern or Walla- 
chian shore are the laqge but insig- 
villages of Sjfwmkz and 



rt. XMttmskAk^ and L OAayevo^ 15 
hours : see Rte. 2. 

Toriocai and Oiitnitxa^ 10 hours, 
ars the scene of Omer Paiiia's victoiy 



over the Russians on the 4th Novem- 
ber, 1853. 

rt. SUisIrM, G hours, cootains 20,000 
Inhab., and is an important military 
position, which has played a promi- 
netit part in Uie wars bctwceti Kussia 
and Turkey. It was the key of the 
Csar*s operations in I821i, and it 
remained in his liands until his 
demands of payment of the expenses 
of the campaign were* satisfied by 
Turkey. Near it is the Wallachian 
town, of A'a/orosA, of no import- 



it. At Tchemavoda the Danube 
approaclies within 34 m. of the Black 
Sea, but Is separated from it by a 
peninsula or tonfruc of high land, ex- 
tending N. nearly oitposite to Galats, 
called Ihbrtidadku, Prom Tchema* 
voda a road runs to Kustandje, on the 
Black Sea, partly parallel with a 
stream, or rather a chain of lakes, 
called Karssu. At Bourlack (4 
hours) the stream ceases, and the 
valley is shut in by hills crowned with 
downs, fh>m which the sea is visible. 
Prom Rassova, on the Danube, to a 
point a little S. of Kustandje, runs a 
rampart of earth called Trajan's WalL 
it is certain that no branch of the 
Danube ever flowed into the sea acroes 
this tongue of land, which presents 
on the side of the sea an uninter- 
rupted range of low hiUs and diib. 

The district of the Dobrudscha is, 
at most seasons, a wilderness, partly 
owing to its having been dq»rived A 
iU Tatar inhabitants, after 1829, by 
the Russians, but chiefly owing to its 
subsoil, which, excepting to toe N. 
extremity, where nse the hills of 
Matschin (? granite), consists of 
porous limestone, which retains no 
water and furnishes no ijHrings on 
the surfkoe. PopuhiUon is scanty; 
the villages are wide scattered, and 
drinking-water is obtuned onl^ 
through a few deep wells. Com is 
scaroay cultivated at all ; hay and 
fodder are very scarce; the scanty 
hertiage dries up eariy in the suipiiier ; 
and tM flocks of sheep and herds of 
bttffidoes n^air to the borders of the 
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Dannbe for pasture. Thin desert 
extends, S. of the Wall of Trajan, 
nearly as far as Jiasaijik and Varna. 
It is not tenable by troops, unless 
thev carry food, forage, and water 
with them. 

A canal was at one time projectetl 
between the Danube at Tchcmavmla 
and the Black Sea at Kustandje, but 
a survey made by a Prussian en- 
gineer proved that the head of the 
valley of Karasu was l&i ft. above 
the sea, and that not a drop of water 
was to be obtained on the summit- 
level (limestone hills) to feed a canal 
if it were made. 

rt Matschin, a fort backed by 
picturesque hills (granite?), rising 
to a height of 1000 ft. 

1. Some distance further on are the 
twin shipping-ports of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, Ibraila or BraHaw, 
a fortress, until taken and rased by 
the Russians in 1828, and Oalatz^ 
whence their grain is chiefly ex- 
ported; the former having 20,000 
Inhab., and the latter 30,000. There 
is a British Ftoe-CVmsvi for them 
both, who resides at Galatx, where 
there is also a good hotel. In 1809 
the Russians crossed the Danube 
cmposite Galati, connecting the 
island with bridges of boats to either 
shore. At Galats there is a large 
trade in preserved meats for ships, 
&c, with relation to which the place 
mned an unenviable notoriety in 
England 2 or 8 years ago, in con- 
sequence of a gross fraud perpetrated 
by a contractor there on our govern- 
ment. 

rt TuU^a is a rising Bulcarian 
port, and England has a Ktice-Coiu*/ 
also there. This would be the best 
starting-point for a tour in that part 
of Lower Bulgaria called the Do- 
bcadseha ; but as the steamers do not 
stop here, it would be necessary to 
take a sailing-boat from Galatz. Ac- 
commodation can be obtained by 
applying at the Vice-Consulate. 

rt Bdow the Turkish fortress of 
Jmkdj^ the Danube divides into 3 
arms. The southern or Snlina branch. 



alone navigable, varies in width from 
150 to 200 paces. The space be- 
tween it aud the N. ann for a dis- 
tance of 40 m. is an uninternipted 
expnnse of mudbank, waving with a 
sea of reeds and rushes 10 ft. high. 

The Black Sea is entered by the 
Stilina month of the Danube, where 
many wrecks show the dangers of 
its navigation, especially when there 
is little water on the bar. 

Kuttekdje (Constantino), a small 
village, stands on the extremitf 
of a promontory, surrounded on 3 
sides by the sea, and rising in inac- 
cessible precipices, 100 ft high, of 
limestone, forming a partially shel- 
tered haven, having in places only 7 
ft. water. The town occupies a Roman 
site, and retains in its ruined mole 
and other buildings traces of Roman 
masonry. The rampart of Trajan, 
mentioned above, touches on the 
Black Sea at this place. 

The only ]^ort at which the steamer 
touches on its way from thence to 
Constantinople is 

Vama^ where it remains a few 
hours. There is a Britiak Cwnml 
here, who may be applied to for 
information on the state of the 
interior before proceeding inland, as 
the roads are often both heavy and 
unsafe. This place is strongly forti- 
fied and has stood important sieges, 
such as that of 1828 by the Russians, 
who took it at last, thouj^ not by 
the treachery of its commandant Yus- 
suf Pasha, as was said. It has about 
20,000 Inhab. The weekly steamer 
leaves it on the afternoon of Satur- 
days, and arrives at Constantinople 
on the following morning. There is 
a quick boat once a fbnnight during 
summer fhmi Vienna to Constanti- 
nople, performing the whole voyage 
in 7 days, and touching only at 
Semlin and GalaU. 

Vanta is situated on the northern 
side of a small bay of the Euxine, 
Cape Galata forming the opposite 
promontory. There is good anchor- 
age for ships of small burden, but a 
project has been started for cutting a 
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thlD-canal into the neighboiiring 
Im9 of Detma, which now dis- 
charges its waters through a narrow 
outlet, and thus forming a safe and 
eommodious harbour and docks. The 
sea-face of the town is defended by 
3 powerful batteries, one being in 
the centre, and the others at either 
end. Owing to the, small depth of 
water, these batteries are considered 
sufficient for the defence of the 
harbour, as ships of large siae could 
not approach near enough to do any 
other damage than what could bt 
done by a bombardment. The 
batteries are further connected by a 
loopholed wall, and are armed with 
English suns of the largest calibre. 
On the land side the town is com- 
pletely enclosed by an cnesiwte, 
which follows closely the old wall 
(which existed when Varna was 
bedeged by the Russians in 18S8) ; 
but at erery ihvonrable spot bastions 
have been thrown oat, constraeted 
on sdentiflc principles, flanking the 
ditches in front of the curtains, Ac. 
Thiqr are Tery heaTily armed and in 
good order. 

On the 8.W. comer of the for* 
tress is a bastion which commands a 
swamp of some f of a mile in width, 
separating the city fr6m the range 
of hills on the opposite side of the 
bar. To the w. is open ground 
mnning up towards the vall^ con- 
taining the twin lakes Dema. From 
thence round to the N. is a rantfe of 
hills, risinff abruptly from the ^ain, 
and probaKy about 800 or S90 feet 
high, terminated towards the sea by 
a sugar-loaf hill, on which, during 
the saegB, the emperor mcholas 
pitched nis tents. 

Varna mounts altogether 800 pieces , 
of artillery, the grnter portion of 
which are of large calibre. It contains 
barracks capaUe of housing '5000 
men, but nearijr double that number 
would be required to man its works 
efllciently. 

•• On the whole," writes an English 
military tnTeller in 18S3, ** \^ma 
nay be conndered a seoond-daas 
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fortress, capable of making a protract- 
ed defence ; and as it is one of the best 
of the very few harbours on the west- 
ern coast of the Illack Sea, it is a posi- 
tion of the utmost importance. I n its 
siege by the Uussiaiis in 1888, when 
its walls mounted but some 30 pieces 
of artillery (so say the Turks), and 
when the works were not nearly so 
extended or in such good order as 
they are in at present, it stood a siece 
of 3 months. It may be fairiy thought 
to be good for that period now.'' 
Oom t mt m tpl e . See p. 58. 



ROUTE 5. 

WIDIN TO VABKA, BT LOFTSHA, 
TIBNOYA, AND 8BUMLA. 

HOQIB. 

Aktahar 5 

Djibra 11 

OstroTU Ill 

GUTa 4 

Plema 5 

Loftsha 6 

Selvi 7 

Timova 5 

Osmanbaar 14 

Eski Djuma 4 

Shumla • . 5 

PraTadi 6 

Varna 5 

881 

The interior of Bulgaria is a great 
undulating plain, partially wooded 
and richly caltiTated. The larger 
villages offer tolerable sleeping- 
plaoes, when application is made to 
the chief Turkish anthoriUes. 

Flmma, 864 h. from WiiUn, is the 
first town on this road, which cros ses 
by ford or ferry, before reaching it, 
the small rivers Aktshar, Smorden, 
liom, Djibra, Ugustul, Sidul, In- 
sikra, Isker, and Vid. Plevna pos- 
sesses a population of 80,000, and is 
a centre of internal trade and manu- 
foctnres. It is also a hotbed of 

Klitical intrigue, schools having 
en established here by Russia, in 
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which the Slavonian language and 
theory of nationality are assiduously 
taught. There is a good kktim. 

After rising to a considerable 
height, the road reaches a most 
splendid point of view, over the 
broad valley of the Danube on one 
tide and the wooiled acclivities of 
the Balkan on the other. Descending 
to a snutU plain, it brings the tra- 
Teller to 

Loftahat .6 h., which has 15,000 
Inhab., of whom only one -tenth 
are Christians, and no less than 
9 mosques accordingly display, on 
nearing the town, their domes and 
minarets. This is the focus of 
MuMulmaoism nnd Ottoman propa* 

Knda, which radiate hence over all 
ilgariain opposition to Christianity 
and Russianism ably combined. The 
khan is good here also. 

Timooa^ 12 h., can be reached by 
8 roads of nearly equal distance, 
the one by Selvi, and the other by 
Kakrina and the course of the Ru- 
■itza, which is forded at Mnina. 
The latter route is hilly, and some- 
times unsafe. Timova, though con- 
tuning no more than 15,000 I nhab., 
equally divided between Christians 
and Mahometans, is Tirtually the 
capital of Bulgaria on account of its 
central position. There is great 
actiyit^ nere, both commercial and 
educational. Good khans and coffee- 
houses abound. 

The road now follows the valley 
of the Saltar through a mountainous 
district of some beauty, and, passing 

OtmoMbatiMr, 14 h., where a wretch- 
ed night will probably be spent in a 
low knan for muleteers, it goes down 
the course of the Kirksetshi, or 
Forty Fords, so called from the 
nnmoer of times that the stream 
must be crossed. 

E$ki Djuma, 4 h., has no interest, 
and thence in 5 h. the traveller pro- 
ceeds to 

Shwtda (see Rte. 2). 

Pravadif 6 h., is situated in a valley, 
with hills closely commanding it on 
either side. A parapet has been 



thrown across the valley, and termi- 
nated at each end by batteries com- 
manding the ground in front. Para- 
pets have further lieen constructed up 
the sides of the hilts, and tlieir sum- 
mits occupied, lilockhouses, which 
appear to he dc I'vuaur in l^urkish for- 
tifications, are here of course brought 
into play. The town itself was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Russians, 
and but little lias been done towards 
repairing it. 

From Shumla it takes lib. to Varna. 
(See Rte. 4.) 



ROUTE 5 A. 

PASSES OF THE BATJCAK — 
BUSTSCUUK TO KIRK-KLISIE, BT 
TIRKOVA. 

The river Yantra bursts through 
the lower chain of the Balkan, in a 
deep and singularl;^ winding vmlley, 
in tne midst of which stands 

TYrnora, a town inhabited chiefly 
by Greeks and Bulgarians, and sur- 
mounted by the Cattie of the last 
Kings of Bulgaria, on the point of a 
rock nearly surrounded by the stream. 
(See Rte. 5.) 

The road crosses the Yantra by a 
bridge at Yabrova, where the road 
begins to ascend through magni- 
ficent beech forests up to the Pom of 
Schibka. Near this are the sources 
of the rivers Yantra and Tundja. A 
steep descent leads to the village of 
Schibka. On the S. side of the Bal- 
kan stretches the beautiful and fertile 
valley of Kasaulik. Here roses are 
cultivated in the fields for otto of 



ROUTE SB. 

VABKA TO C0N8TAKTIN0Pr.E, OVER 
THE BALKAN, BY BURGAS. 

Several steep paths lead over the 
ridge ending towards the Black Sea 
in the promontory Galata Boumu. 



i 
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Nmt Podkuehi Tillage the manhv 
river KamUehirk (50 fiAoes wide) is 
croMed on a Hying bridge. Near 
Derwitchjowan are remains of 
Turkish fortifications. Here 2 paths 
diverin to Rurgas, both leading over 
the K. extremity of the llalkans 
throagh underwood impenetrable ex- 
cept along the narrow paths. The 
deep vall^ of the Kosakderch is 
eroesed, as well as some minor gullies 
dilBcult to traverse in wet weather. 
Owing to the thickness of the wood 
this road is a eontinned defile. 



Prom Burgasacross-road ransN.W. 
to Aidott a town stUiated near re- 
markable warm springs, and an im- 
porunt military post at the S. base 
of the Balkans, where roads from 
Varna and Shumla deboneh. 

There is alio a road fhwn Burgas 
to Karaabat. 

B0UTB6. 

WIDIH TO OALATE, BY CBAJOVA 
AHD BUCEAEB8T. 



Kalafht . . 




. iCma 


I boat) 


Cn^iova . . 




• 10 




Slatina . . 




. 5 




Tekntsh. . 








Bueharest . 




! 10 




Urtsleheai. 








Ibraila . . 








Oalati . . 
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At MMi/ai (see Rte. 4) a y 
tine of 4 days will be performed, 
and then the traveller will proceed 
in a vehiele of the most primitive 
deseripcion, as In Wallaenia car- 
riagct on springs can only be pro- 
eared at Boeharest. But, if speed 
can compensate for inconvenience, 
he will soon be reconciled to the 
small 4*wheeled cart of the post- 
ing establishment, for it will convey 
him with 4 horses at an average 



rate of 10 m. an hour. The expense 
is trittiiig, being only 10 piastres per 
|ioit of about 2 leagues eacli, besides 
a small gratuity to the postilion. 
Most of the |KMt-8tations are mere 
hamlets or solitary houses, ofTeriag 
no species of refreshment, and the 
traveller would do well to carry his 
own provisions. In the few towns 
in Wallachia beds may be found, 
and there only should he think of 
halting for the night 

The first of those on this road is 

Crajooa^XOh^ the capital of LltUe 
Wallachia, and a straggling town of 
long, ill-paved streets, covering^ a 
great extent of ground, and contain- 
ing about 40,000 Inhab. It offers 
iioihing in the way of antiquitiest 
but some Roman remains are to be 
seen not far from it, at a place 
called CaraeaL The kotd at Cra- 
Jovm is not bad. 

Resuming the rattiins scamper 
across the open plain, and changing 
horses at Mirda, the town of 

5/a<uHi, 5 h., appears. It is prettily 
situated on the banks of the river Olto 
or Alula, which separates Little ftom 
Great Wallachia, and is crossed 
here by a fine wooden bridge. iSla* 
tina is about half the rise of Cn^va. 

The other stages, as far as Bucha- 
rest (see Kte. 2), and between that 
city and Ibraila and Galatx <see 
Rte. A\ are over the same level and 
monotonous country as between 
Kalafat and Cn^va. Not a single 
object meets the eye on the horiaoa; 
and the way — ^for it is not a road^ 
traverses interminable pluns with 
occasional copee-woods. 



ROUTE 7. 



TUR^UL »BVKBIin7L TO BUCHABBST. 



Cseniets 1 

Glogova 3 

Tismana B 

Carried forward . • 6 



Huurs. 

Brought forward . . C 

Tirgujilu 6 

PolovraU 5 

Horezul 2 

Bistriua 1 

Mooastir deotr* un lem . . 2 

Okniua 2 

Kimnik Valcea 1 

Kurte d*AniyUh 6 

Kimpolung 5 

TirginrUt 6 

Pitesti 8 

Gaesti 6 

Bucharest 8 
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vent in a wooded dcU of the Car- 
parhians, wa£ founded before the 
principality of VVoliachia; for the 
first of Uie princes, Ulack Uudolpb, 
repaired it in the year 13(>ti. On 
the face of a perpendicular rock is 
the cell of St. ^^icodemus, a Ser- 
vian who lived about 5 centuries 
ago, and whose body was removed 
hence to Montenegro by soiue of 
his countrymen during a war be- 
tween the Servians and Wallachians. 
A fine spring of clear water is- 
sues from the rock, and falls from 
a plateau, on which the monastery 
stands, into a small river below, 
forming a cascade of 150 ft. io 
height. The buildings are very 
striking in their old garb, but they 
are now undergoing a process of vul- 
gar renovating Vandalism to make 
them suitable as summer-quarters 
for his highness the Hospodar of 
Wallachia. There is still un white- 
washed a lovely little ancient chapel 
on a point of the rock. Over the 
gate of the principal ch. may be seen 
the jUitr de ii^ which was a compli- 
ment paid by Radu Negra to his 
Roman (Catholic princess. 

Driving through Pestishani and 
Tireoist, villages chiefly composed of 
log-huts, the traveller reaches 7Vr- 
Qujilu, 6 h., on the river Jil, where 
he can sleep in the house of the Is- 
pravnik or administrator^ if the day 
be far spent. 

From thence to Horezul by Po' 
tovraiZy extensive meadows of the 
brightest green, with occasional 
clumps of trees, and steep hills 
clothed with thick forests of well- 
grown oaks, render the landscape 
as fair as may be. The OUexza, 
a rapid stream descending from the 
lofty mountains on the I. by a rocky 
defile, at the mouth of which standls 
another monastery, is soon crossed^ 
and the richest of these cloisters ap- 
pears, imbedded in woods and hills. 

Horezul, 7 h., has an income of no 
less than 5000/. per annum, enjoyed 
by 3G monks. The cloister has no 
great claims to architectural beauty. 



If the traveller should not be 
hurried for time, he would find this 
a much more interesting route to 
Bucharest than the last, though 
more circuitous. By leaving the 
steamer atTnmul Severinul, opposite 
Cladova, instead of Widin or Kalafat, 
he will thus be able to see the Car- 
pathian monasteries and a large por- 
tion of Wallachia. 

Czernetx, 1 h., is a populous place, 
situated in a hollow, and shows 
signs of agricultural prosperity. 
From thence to Tizmana, 5 h., bv 
Glogova, the country is well-nigh 
one continuous field of maize, until 
it rises to that range of mountains, 
every pass of which is occupied by 
convents. These were built as a 
line of defensive establishments for 
the northern fron^i^r of Wallachia, 
as well as with the view of facili- 
tating pacific communications. They 
are all situated advantageously for 
military purposes, and their dee^s of 
foundation impose on the fraternities 
the obligation of entertaining way- 
fiirers. It is in virtue of this duty 
of hospitality that the hospodars and 
boyards take up their abode in them 
during summer; but they overlook 
one of the principal conditions of 
their institution, which is, that no 
visitor shall stay longer than 3 days 
in any monastery. 

7*ttJiiajia, a very picturesque con- 
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though it is fancifully designed. 
It is about S centuries old. Its posi- 
tion. In a narrow ravine overhung by 
noble cliffs, is very striking, and 
there are delightful walks around it. 
A day or two might pass agreeably 
here, aided by the splendid hospi- 
tality of the superior. 

Buiriiza, 1 h., is another such 
conventual palace in a lovely alpine 
scene, which is wtrll worth visiting. 
It is built at the foot of lofty dins, 
ftom which gushes the river of the 
same name, derived from the Sla- 
vonic word biatm^ or dear. The 
stream is said to be oroductive in 
particles of gold, which it conveys, 
as well as small rubies from tlie 
bowels of the Carpathians* to be 
washed out of the sand by gipsies. 
There is a grotto half way up the 
rock, whose entrance is veiy small, 
but in which 1000 perM>ns have 
found refuge duriog the incursions 
of invaders. It was once inhabited 
by a hermit who had taken a vow 
never to speak, and a beam stiH pro- 
jects from the ori6c^ with the re- 
mains of a rope and pulley attached 
to it, by means of which he received 
the food offered to him by the &ith- 
fiil. Women, children, and cheats 
containing objects of value, were 
raised to this place of safety during 
the revolution of 18S1 in the same 
manner. On the hill above it rise 
the S small oMmasteries of Pkpusa 
and Amnta, to which interesting 
excursions may be made. Indeed, 
these convents of the Carpathians, 
which have hitherto been so little 
Tuited, offer many attractions, and 
might beoome great favourites with 
cummer tourists were they better 
known. 

On thtti iiearin[; the Caipathian 
monntmos, the outlines of the scenery 
become more and more gigantic in all 
their features, and, on turning again 
towards the plain, the road traverses 
for tome time a beautifully wooded 
country of a tamer aspect. It winds 
awhile in the bed of a river enclosed 
by S pietnreaque ranges of low hills, 



and at last reaches patches of culti- 
vation. Just before leaving the 
wood we come to the 

Momutir demtf' un iem^ S h., which 
has been called thus from the ch. hav- 
ing been built of the wood of a siu(^1e 
tree. The name is also more poetic- 
al ly explai ned. Tradition avers that 
an old hermit once lived in tlic forest, 
sleeping sometimes under one tree 
and sometimes under another, but 
always returning at break of day to 
a laroe oak, in a cleft of which he 
had deposited an image where he 

forayed. The oak was destnnred by 
ightning in a storm, while tlie 
image remained unscathed ; its fhme 
spread far and wide, and ** Our 
Lady of the Tree" beeame cele- 
brated for her miracles; a wooden 
ch. was erected for her, and a holy 
sisterhood founded to take eare of 
the image. They are now 70 in 
number, most of them mere peasants 
OknUza^ 2 h., is a large village, in 
a valley more wild than pretty. Its 
inhabitants are chiefly miners, who 
work in the neighbouring salt-mines. 
These are easily examined, and wdl 
repay the trouble, beinc eztenaive 
and admirably arrangea in broad 
subterraneous streets, with rows of 
lamps glittering along the crystal- 
lised walls. 

Jiimmik Valemy I h., on the river 
OliOf is a town of only 800 Inhah.» 
but having nevertheless all the ap- 
pearance of a dty; the houses 
though scattere^abont, bdng gene- 
rally good, and the streets broad. 
It was the ancient JfomtJa Valligf of 
which its present name is a cormp- 
Uon. and it was once the seat of 
Tngan*s government of his Dadan 
province. He constructed a road to 
it from his bridge over the Danube 
when Sarmatogetusa, the capital of 
King Decebaltts, had been destroyed. 
Some vesti|^ of this Roman road 
are still visible at a short distanet 
from the town. There is a cnrioos 
old ch., supposed to have been built 
in the IStn century, when this was 
an episco p al See. No Inn ezists. 
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but the IspraTuik receives strangers 
in his house. 

Kurte tTArdJuhf 6 hours (see 
Kte. 3), has a monastery of ^rcat fame 
in the country. It was buiit iu 1514 
on a portion of the ruins of the 
ancient capital Argidava, whence its 
modem name. The ch. is very 
beautiful, being covered with a pro- 
fusion of sculptural ornament. It 
contains the bones of St. Philoftea, 
who was a young girl of Tiniova, in 
Bulgaria, the daughter of a labourer, 
a passionate man and a great eater. 
He suspected her of eating a portion 
of the food she carried to tl)e fields 
for him, and on watching her saw 
that she gave some of it to the poor. 
He killed her on the spot, and she 
was canonized. Michael the lirave, 
the greatest of the Princes of Wal- 
lachia, defeated 3000 Tartars on this 
plain when they invaded the Prin- 
cipality. 

The road now lies across parallel 
lines of hills and mountain-torrents 
in deep valleys, the whole enriched 
with noble woods. Domnttti, on the 
small river Domnul, and AJbetii on 
another stream, are large villages to 
be passed before reaching 

Kimpolang^ 5 h. This was the first 
capital of Radu Negni, and its name 
is a corrupUon of Campus Longus. 
The situation of the town is remark- 
ably striking, being enclosed on every 
ttde b^ a barrier of hills, while the 
^figantic Carpathians look down upon 
It from their more distant heights, 
which appear so close, however, that 
one fancies every tree on their steep 
flanks and hoary summits might be 
counted. The population of Kim- 
polung, before the Hospodars trans- 
ferred their residence to Kurte d' Ard- 
jish, and thence to Tirgovist and 
Bu<jharest, was very considerable, 
but it does not now exceed 9000. 
There are some large houses and 
several churches, though none of 
them are interestinff, except perhaps 
that which belonged originally to the 
palace of Black Rudolph. It is now 
a monastery, and the fortifications, 



with a gate-tower on the river, are in 
a good state of preservation. In the 
church a portrait of the founder and 
a golden chalice of the time of Prince 
Matthias Bassaraba are shown as 
sacred relics of the glorious age of 
Wnllachia. There is also a curious 
old Koniish chapel which was built 
by Kud<ilph*s princess for her own 
use. There is a curious nunnery 
near Kimpolung which the traveller 
should visit. 

This is Nemo-est (1 h.), so called 
from Kudolph's having remarked, in 
the Latin dialect still spoken by the 
Moldo-Wallachians, on first viewing 
the country from this spot, that it 
was not inhabited. In the year 1236 
the Moguls invaded the Danubian 
plain. The Byzantine Emperor, 
Theodore Comnenus Lascari, sent 
his empress to sue for aid fh>m St. 
Louis of France, and to offer him in 
return the crown of thorns worn by 
our Saviour. A treaty was concluded, 
and the enemy, being thus driven 
back from the south, fell upon the 
nortliem territory of ancient Dacia. 
Batus Khan, the grandson of Gengis 
Khan, was now tlieir leader, and Sis 
first halt was in Upper Moldavia, at 
a place still called after him Botoshan. 
The Lord of Vacaras, in Transyl- 
vania, by name Rudolph, and sur- 
named the Black, marched against 
them, and returned to his castle with 
9 sacks full of their ears. Having 
once crossed the Carpathians, he re- 
crossed them by this pass to occupy 
the country which had been laid 
waste and depopulated. The con- 
ventual chapel of Nemo-estis a grotto 
cut in the solid rock. The local 
legend relates that a shepherd asleep 
on the hill saw the Virgin Mary in a 
vision, who told him her image was 
under his head. He dug till he 
found the chapel in its present state 
with the image on the altar. To 
make it easy of access he opened a 
lateral door in the rock, and both 
entrances still exist. This incident, 
which is said to have occurred 3 
centuries ago, created so great a sen* 
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sation in the district, that certain 
pious ladies built cells round the 
eh. and devoted the remainder of 
their lives to its care. There are at 
present 30 nuns. They say that tliey 
often hear chanting in the rock at 
a little distance, and hope to find 
another chapel by digging for it. 

Tir^vtMi, 6 hours, is now a town 
of 1 4,000 Inhab., displaying remains 
of greatness. There an; the ruins of 
the palace of the princes, and the 
tomb of Michael the Brtve ; the Mo- 
nastery DialMy or On the Hill, which 
has been modernised, with the ex- 
ception of a small antique ch. of 
sculptured stone, containing that 
tomb ; and the minv. of a large house 
with a chapel in tlte princiLwl street 
of the town. This bouse has been 
uninhabited for 3^ centuries in con- 
sequence of its last occupant, the 
Arohbishop Nyphon, having ' pro- 
nounced a curse on it, on the town, 
and on the prince of the day, Radu 
IV., for an unlawful marriage. 

PUuiif 8 hours, and Gaetti, 6 
hours, are small towns of little mo- 
ment, situated in the hilly and wooded 
part of Wallachia, through which the 
Journey is delightful; and 8 hours 
more on the open* plains bring the 
traveller to 

Bucharest (see Rte. S). 



ROUTE 8. 

BUCHAREST TO JA88Y, BY FOCSHAK 

AND BAOOW. 

Hoon. 

Bnseo 18 

SlamRimnik 6 

Focshan 6 

Axut 3 

Baoow 4 

Romano 3 

TirguFormos 4 

Po<Dealoi ...... 3 

Jassy. 8 

43 



This journey is on one continued 
plain uninterrupted from stage to 
stage, except by occasional oak- 
woods of no ^eat growth, and the 
passage of a nver by bridge or ford. 
The scenery is therefore too mono- 
tonous to require description. In- 
stead of again braving the discom- 
fort of a springless cart, tlie traveller 
ma^ hire a calecht at Bucharest, 
which may be got for 6 ducats, 
about 3/. 

BimeOf 12 hours, is a pretty town 
on the river of the same name which 
is forded on leaving it. Inquiries 
should be made before starting from 
Bucharest, as to the state of this ford, 
for it is often dangerous. In Buseo 
there are some gMMl streets, and a 
handsome episcopal residence, to 
which is attacned an eedenastical 
seminary. Curious antiquities in 
gold, lamps, vases, and small sta* 
tnettes, have been found near this of 
late ; they were of Bysantine work- 
manship, and were supposed to have 
been an offering of one of the Greek 
emperors to some barbarian invader 
who had concealed them in the 
ground during war. They may be 
seen in the Museum of the colle^ of 
St. Sava, at Bucharest. There is no 
hotel at Buseo, but it is easy to be 
received in a private house. 

Slam JiifmMtkf 6 hours, is another 
small Wallachian town of 10,000 
Inhab., on a deep and rapid river of 
the same name, whose ford is also 
dangerous. Inl809aRimiangeneral, 
son of the great Suwarrow, was 
drowned in it. His ikther had gained 
a Tietory over the Turks here 80 
years previously, and thence ac- 
quired the surname of RimnikskL 

FoetkoM^ 6 hours, near the river 
Milcov, is a larger town, having a 
pop. of 35,000, nearl]^ equally di* 
vided between Wallachians and Mol- 
davians, as this place is on the fron- 
tier of the two Principalities. There 
is nothing to interest here except 
a curious old convent. The prin* 
cipal feature of the town b the 
&ct tliat each half of it has a go- 
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vernor ond a 6C|)aratc administra- 
tivo, judicial, and fiscal establish- 
ment; and in passing from one 
sti^t to anotlier, every one must 
show his passport, and undergo a 
custom-house search. Another {Treat 
battle was successfully fought in this 
neighbourhood by the liussians and 
Austrians against the Turks in 1 789, 
when the alliance between Catherine 
of Kussia and Joseph of Austria so 
nearly annihilated tlie Ottoman em- 

fire. The British contalar ageut at 
'ocshan makes bimself the host of 
all English travellers. 

After entering Moldavia the river 
Putna is forded, and the Croatns 

gassed by a long rickety wooden 
ridge. The smidl market town of 

Azut^ 3 h., is then reached at the 
extremity of the valley of the Sereth, 
Its long street of wooden booths 
offers no motive for delay beyond 
the changing of horses. Following 
the course of the river Sereth in a 
northerly direction, 

Bacow, 4 h., presents itself as a 
town of 12,000 Inhab. It is men- 
tioned in modem history as the place 
where the unfortunate kmg of Poland, 
Stanislaus Lescynski, who had been 
the principal cause of the war between 
Peter the Great and Charles XI I., was 
taken prisoner by Nicholas Mavro- 
oordato, then Prince of Moldavia. 
There is a good tun here, at which 
shoold be made a halt for the night 
on this route. 

Proceeding by an excellent mac- 
adamised road, the only one in the 
Principalities, the traveller comes 
to 

Romano, 3 h., on the same river, 
which iscrossed here by a good wooden 
bridee. The pop. is 8000, engaged 
chiefly in agriculture, as this valley is 
the best com district in the Princi- 
palities. The only remarkable build- 
ing is a fine episcopal ch. The inn is 
good. After passme the Sereth by 
another bridge, which is of boau, 

Tuyu Formos (Turris formosa), 4 
h., a place of 5000 Inhabit., on a 
ridge of wooded moontainsy called the 



Stnniga, supplies fresh hortes, which 
are again renewed at the village of 

PwUealoi, 3 h. ; and 2 h. more 
brin^ the traveller to Jassy. If he 
should have hired a caleche, the 
sniallest number of horses allowed by 
the posting establishment will be 8, 
but he may take as many as 16 if 
he likes. 

Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, 
was a Koman town, and occupied by 
the 19th legion, bearing the name of 
Jassicnsis. The Prince's Palace, a 
large but plain modern building, 
stands on the site of the ancient 
Jassiorum Municipium, which was 
not probably of any great extent. 
The Church of the Three Saints is a 
richly ornamented Byzantine stmc- 
ture of some interest ; but there is 
little else worth visiting, except per- 
haps the summer residence of the 
Hospodar at Co/w/a,a couple of miles 
from the town. The pop. is .50,000, 
a considerable proportion of whom 
are Jews. The best hotel is that of 
liechenbetg, which is however very 
expensive. 



ROUTE 9. 

BEL6BADE TO TRAVKIK, BY ZVOBKIK 
AND TUZLA. 

Hoan. 

Palesh 4 

Shabatz 4 

Racsa 5 

Zvomik .10 

Tuzla 8 

Zepshe 13 

Vranduk 5 

Travnik 8 



57 



On leaving Belgrade the road leads 
along the rt. bank of the river Save, 
then strikes off towards the S. till 
it reaches the deep sluggish stream 

z 
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Golmbara, a tributmiy of the Sare, 
winding its wav through a splcn<iid 
oak*foreft Aner croMing it by a 
tane ferry-boat we come to 

Paieah, 4 h., a tmall town with 
a good inn. Returning over a fine 
pasture country to the &ve, we find 
Skabaiz. 4 h., on iu bank. This 
is a flourishing place of 10,000 
Christian and 2000 Mahometan 
Inhab., defended by a fortreu which 
was built by Sultan Mohammed II., 
in the year 1470. It was besieged and 
taken 5 years later by Matthias, King 
of Hancary, and it was also warmly 
disputed between the Serrian insur- 
gents and the Turkish troops during 
Uie insurrection of Kara George, 
who kept possession of it. The tiwle 
of Shabats is considersblc, and the 
traders are said to be so sharp that 
Jews and Greeks leave any maricet 
where natives of Shabats appear, 
haTing utterly despaired of being 
able to compete with them. 

The road is very good, and con- 
tinues over a flat, well-cuitiTated, 
and partially wooded j^in to 

Bacmif Sh., which u at the fron- 
tier of Bosnia, where the river Driiui 
falls into the Save, opposite the Aus- 
trian fort of Baemi, The Servian Racsa 
is merely a quarantine station, and 
offers wretched accommodation in a 
species of ooifee-honse. A ferrv- 
boat oonvcTs the traveler to the 
Bosnian side of the Drina, whose 
conrM he follows in a southeriy di- 
rection to 

Zoonul^ 10 h. This it a stroBgly 
fortified town,commanding the valley 
of the Drina, which u narrow, 
and flanked by lofty mountains. 
Zvomik stands on the L bank with ' 
its long walls and towers dimbiog 
to the summit of a high hilL U 
has 16,000 Inh^., mosUy Mussul- 
mans. The castle was hereditary in 
the mat feudal flunily of Vidaitsh 
untirdie year 1829, when All, its 
chief, a hero in Bosnian insurrec- 
tions agmnst Turkish reforms, was 
exiled to Trebiaood, where he died. 
The best way u> pat up here is to 



appljT to the Mudir, or chief au- 
thority, for a lodging. 

In Servia, as in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, one can travel in a carriage, 
but in Bosnia the roads are mere 
mule trscks, and generally very bad 
of their kind, as the country is very 
mountainous, and the frequent raius 
cut up the paths. It is, however, most 
picturesque, wood being abundant. 
On horseback therefore must the 
traveller proceed, and in 6 hours be 
will reach 

Tmzia^ which is the seat of a 
Pasha's goveniment. It supports 
a pop. of 8000 chiefly by the salt- 
works from which it derives its name. 
The process is very primitive, con* 
sisting merely of drawing salt water 
from wells to evaporate in cauldrons. 
A castle, built a century ago, stands 
in the middle of the town. An ex* 
cellent khan is to be found here. 

The road now follows the vallcT of 
the river SfpreMta, and then ascends a 
line of hills on the I. and over a high, 
wooded country, to descend again 
into another lovely vale. This widens 
at last, and . cultivation becomes 
more general. An enormous moun- 
tain range, called the Zari^M, is next 
climbed, and for an hour the ride Is 
amongst pine-tcees, with an under- 
wood of junipers. A continual de- 
scent through fine woods for 2 hours 
more brin||s the traveUer to the river 
Bosna, which he crosses by a feny, 
and soon after arrives at 

Zepsk€f 13 h., a small town of no 
interest, with a oomforticas khan. 

VroMdmk^ 5 h., is a mere duster of 
houses under the walls of a castle 
perched on a high rock overfaanginc 
the Bosna, whose course the road 
follows from Zepshe. The scenery is 
most striking. This would not be a 
good place to slop for the night, 
though there is nooiher before reach- 
ing Travnik ; and the traveller would 
do well to go round by ZiMttso, which 
is I h. out of the way, if he cannot 
so time his route as to leave Zepshe 
very early. 

Tratfnik^ 8 h., is the milltaiy 
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capital of Diwnia, on nccoiint of its 
central position and defensive works, 
wliicli consist of a good fort on the 
height and several new barracks 
capable of resistance. Tiic town is 
curiously situated at the mouth of a 
ravine, through which the Lavtsha 
flows. The permanent {wp. is not 
more tlian 10,tMK», but there is gene- 
rally a large Innly of troops quartered 
here. There are 2 or 3 good khans. 



ROUTE 10. 

TRAVNIK TO BOSNA SERAI. 

Hours. 

Vitctz 3 

Bussovacza • • • • 8 
Ekshi Su • • . • 4 
Bosoa Serai . • • . 7 

16 ' 

This road lies along the valley of 
the Lavtsha, until it passes through 
Vitesz, 3 h., a small Bosnian town 
of 2000 luhab., with a good coffee- 
house. A cannoQ-ball still remains 
IB a beam of its roof, which was 
fired during a battle fought here 12 
years aso by the Sultan's troops 
against ue rebels who have so often 
tiucen up arms in this province. The 
road enters a branch of the valley 
towards the W., then follows a ravine, 
and then scrambles over a wooded 
hill. On descending the other side, 
another dell brings the traveller to 
the picturesque little town of 

jiussovacza, 2 h. Here is a very 
good khan, but it would be better to 
leave Travnik early enough to sleep 
at Ekshi Su, where there is a still 
better. A ride of 4 h. amongst 
rounded hills covered with young 
wood suffices to reach 

Ekihi Sk, or Sour Water, the 
ftshionable watering-place of Bosnia, 



2 fine springs of Si'lzer-water hav* 
ing been tli^overed here, and a large 
khan built for the convenience of the 
drinkers. The water is Imttlcd and 
ext)ortcd, and it is also used for bak- 
ing, which gives an agreeable flavour 
to the bread. The country around 
Kkshi Su is very l)eantiful. Ascend- 
ing a low range of hills, amongst 
thickets of trees, another efierve6ci)ig 
spring may be remarked ou the road- 
side ; and, proceeding along a wind- 
ing valley, a broad plain surrounded 
by mountains announces the travel- 
ler's approach to Bosna Serai. The 
source of the river Bosna lies to 
the rt. of the road, rushing forth 
from the ground in a considerable 
body of water. On the plain there 
are also other streams, all crossed by 
excellent stone bridges, and a few 
country-houses exteud without the 
precincts of the town. 

BosxA SEaAX, 7 h., is the capital 
of Bosnia. It is called Seraaievo 
by the Slavonians inhabiting these 
northern provinces of Turkey, who, 
though chiefly Mussulmans, know 
very little of the Turkish lan- 
guage. The population of the city 
IS 60,000. It has been called the 
Damascus of the N., in favour of 
its beautiful position and numerous 
gardens. The river Miliaska, a tri- 
butary of the Bosna, bisects it, and 
4 handsome stone bridges have been 
thrown across the stream within the 
town. No less than 152 mosoues 
with their gilded domes and white 
minarets completely orientaUze its 
appearance, white an old dismantled 
castle on a height ^ves it an aspect 
of mediflsval feudabsm. This castle 
was built by the Hungarian General 
Cotroman, in the year 1263. The 
bazar is extensive, and eastern cut- 
lery of native manufacture . may be 
bought cheap. There is no lack of 
khans and coffee-houses. 
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ROUTE 11. 

ROSXA 6KRAI TO MOST A R. 

lloon. 

Pratza 7 

Gorcsda 6 

FoUlia • • . . • 3 

Slitirava G 

GaUko 10 

Dobropolieh . . • 3 
Nevcsigna • • • • G 
Mostar 8 

49 

There is another road to Mostar, 
.Mliich passes through CognUza, It 
is fi h. shorter, but it docs not offer 
such good sleeping-places. 

Goresda, 13 h., must be the first 
halt, and a very bad one it is; but 
with ordinary horses oneeonld hardly 
reach 

Foidia^ ICh. Here the rirerTshio- 
tina b passed by a wooden bridge. 
Opposite the entrance to the valley 
of Uluk is a Gipsy Tillage called 
Brod, a rare occurrence in this coun- 
try, where the gipsies are f^cnerally 
nomadic. They enjoy considerable 

SrosperitT at Brod. The river Drina 
( crossea by a ferry a little further 
on, and, after riding over vast mea- 
dows, one comes to the confluence of 
3 rivers, the Tara, the Piva, and the 
Sutsheia. The scenery becomes 
quite Swiss in character, and a long 
ascent leads to 

ShMravOf 6 h«. Here the khan is 
good. 

Continuing on the line taken by 
the Sotshen, then leaving it to esca- 
lade great walla of rock, and rKum- 
ing to it again, the rosud supplies a 
constant varietv of wild landscape 
•treaked with roaming torrents, and 
reaches at lensth the tower of 

Cfattko, 10 D. Here a Bey, who 
rules a district covered with scat- 
tered dwellings, ffives every wav- 
Ikrer a good reception, be he what oe 
may; fir indiscriminate hospitality 
has been pmetised from time imme- 



morial by the owners of this tower. 
Tliencc 3 hours will convey him to 
the village of 

DoUrojtoliehf near tlie lake of Do- 
britza. l*here is uo khau. A descent 
follows to the plain of 

JWceWf/jto, ill the centre of which 
is the village of that name, G h., con- 
taining lUUO Inliab. with .1 mosques. 
There is good accommodation at the 
khan. Next is to be crossed the 
mountain of Tnnina, and then that 
of Velcsh. The village and castle of 
Biscay precede the plain of 

MoBTAn, 8 h. This is the capital 
of Hentcgoviua, and it derives its 
name from its fine bridee over the 
river Narenfa, which is Uie only dis- 
tinguishing feature appunent. In 
other respects it is an insignificant 
town. It lias 20,000 Inhab., half 
of whom are Christians. The khans 
are as good as can be found in this 
country. 



ROUTE 12. 

MO0TAB TO BAOCSA. 

Hoon. 

Stolata 6 

Slano 14 

Bargat 6 

Ragusa 2 

28 

After erossinir the plain, the road 
traverses a hilly but bare district to 

StoUitz, 6 h., which is a small town 
sarrounding a castle celebrated in 
local history as the stronshold of Ali 
Pasha, the rebel chief of Henc^ovina, 
who was killed, at the age of 80, on 
his defeat bv Omar Pasna when in 
command of the Sultan's troops in 
Bosnia in 1851. 

The GIttbIn mountains intervene 
between Stolata and 

Sltu», 14 h.; a long stage, bat 
withont any sleeping-piaoe on the 
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way. Thence the road proceeds 
westward, croesiiig the Trebiiishitzii, 
passing thmtigh l£irgat, 6 h., a»d in 
2 more reaches 

Kauusa, which offers every con- 
veuieuce of an Austrian provincial 
town, and the traveller should there- 
fore push on to it without stopping 
longer tlian he can help at the fmn- 
tier. (IlA.N'DnooK fok iHiUTiiEiiN 
Germany.) The traveller may now 
take the weekly steamer to Trieste, 
which starts every Saturday, or con- 
tinue his journey towards European 
Turkey by the next route. 

Ragusa has a good inn, and some 
agreeable cafes on a public walk just 
outside the town. There is a good 
carriage-road to Gravoaa, the port, 2 
m. off. The Pop. of Kagusa does 
not exceed 5000, but its history ren- 
ders it a most interesting place. It 
maintained its independence against 
both the Turks and the Venetians 
until 1806, when it was annexed by 
the French to Dalmatia, with which 
it was transferred to Austria in 1814. 



ROUTE 13. 

BAGUSA TO CATTABO AXD MOSTE- 
NEOBO. 

From Ragnsa to Cattaro the tra- 
Teller may proceed either by land or 
by the weekly Austrian steamer, 
which makes the voyage in 5 or 6 
hours. (Hakddoor for Southern 
GER.MANr.) The scenery of the 
Bocche de Cattaro, the Rhizonic 
Guff of antiquity, is exceedingly 
beautiful. The town contains 4000 
Inhab., and has passed from the pos- 
session of the Venetians to that or the 
Austrians. At the beginning of the 
present century it was held ror some 
time by the Russians, and then by the 
French, who were expelled by the 
English in 1813. There is an inn at 
Cattaro. From Cattaro the traveller 
may proceed across the Turkish fron- 



tier in .3 days to Svntorif and thence 
prosecute his journey in Alhunia, 
Thessaly, and (Greece. (IIandiuiok 
FOK O REECK.) Hut hcforc leaving Cat- 
taro, lie should by no means omit a 
visit to the extraordinary principality 
of Montcncijntj of which the capital, 
CcUt)/ni\ is only T) houra distant. 
Guides, hoi-ses, X:c., can easily l»e 
procured at Cattaro, and it would be 
well, though not indispensable, to be 
fUmished with a recommendation 
from some English or Austrian au- 
thority to the Vladika, or Prince. A 
full account of this singular state and 
its inhabitants will be found in Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson's Dahnntia and 
Montenegro ; a brief sketch is given 
alx>ve in the Sjfccial Introduction to 
Section H. 



ROUTE 14. 

CONSTANTIN'OPLE TO 8AL0NICA. 

U<mrs. 
Selivria • . . .15 
Eski Erekli ... 9 
Rhodosto • • • . 4 
Yenigik .... 8 
Malgara • • • . 4 

Kishan 8 

Phereh 16 

Gummuijine ... 8 
Yenidjc • • • • 4 

Cavalla 7 

Pravista .... 2^ 

Orphano • ... 12 

Clisali 8i 

Salonica .... 7 

108 

The land journey wil' occupy nearly 
a week. It is described in the Hand- 
book FOR Greece. The country is 
in few places either picturesque or 
interesting, and the traveller inll 
therefore do well in proceeding by 
one of the weekly steamers between 
Constantinople and Salonica, which 
perform the voyage in 30 hours. 
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INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION. 

1 , Pasaports, — 2. Afoney. — 3. TrareUing Serwtnt. — 4. Preparatwms, — 
5. Mtjde of TrazcUuuj. — 6. Seasons for Tratelliiuj, — 7. Asia Minor. — 
8. Artnenia. — 9. Afcsojud'ttuia, B'ujfuladf Kurdistan, — 10. Miomers and 
Character of the Popidation. — 11. Routes, — 12. Quarantine, 

1. Passports. 

We have already alluded to the necessity of procvriDg a Firman or 
Teskereh before undertaking a journey in any fiart of Turkey. A Teskereh 
may be at once procured from the Pasha of Smyrna. 

2. Monet. 

The same money is in circnlation in the Asiatic provinces as in otlier 
parts of Turkey. The traveller must provide himself with a large supply 
of small coins before starting on his tour. 

3. Tbaybixiko Sebvant. 

A travelling servant, conversant with the Turkish language, is indis- 
pensable in Asiatic Turkey, and can easily be procured at Smyrna, or any 
other port where the Greeks speak Turkish, as they genendly know a 
little Italian. 

4. Prepabatioks for the Jourket. 

The preparations recommended in the " General Directions" for the 
traveller m the East will be found especially applicable in Asia. Sir Charles 
Fellows and Mr. Hamilton particularly urge the necessity of being provided 
with a tent, on account of the distance of the old cities and places of chief 
interest from the modem towns and khans. For the description of the 
tent, &c, see the General IMrections. 

5. Mode of Tbatelliko. 

The only mode of travelling in Asiatic Turkey is on horseback ; and the 
observations already made relating to the East in general are applicable 
to-thifl country. The horses are usually faster and better, and rather 
dearer, than in Greece. It is difficult to procure them for less than 20 
piastres, or a dollar a-day ; but when they are engaged for a certain time, or 
for a given distance of some length, they are let at a lower rate, and travel 
faster, as it becomes an object with the proprietor that the journey should 
be terminated speedily. It is well not to travel with more tlum 5 or 6 
horses ; if this number be exceeded, another guide is required, and the pay 
to the surm^ji increased. The traveller who wishes to pay tiberally, and 
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be well senred by the post, must calculate that, with these extra paymenti, 
r> horses will cost him as much as 7 ; this sum, amounting to 7 piastres per 
hour, of 4 miles, will cover all expenses to guides, surnitljis, Stc, On 
the ordinary lines of route he may travel 3 hours in 2, at tlie rate of miles 
an hour ; the expense is the same, but he will save time. The custom of 
the country is, Uiat a mounted surruitji heads the caravan, leading the 
baggage-liorses. This man is generally a fine able-lmdicd Turk, who 
grooms and feeds tlie horses, and iiacks tlie baggage, without any stipulated 
sum for his services. It is usual to reward hiui, in prui)ortion to the satis- 
faction he gives his employer, at the termination of the engagement. 

6. Sbasokb for Travelling. 

The most desirable seasons for travelling in Astatic Turkey In general 
are the spring and autumn. In the highlands of Armenia and Kurdistan 
summer is a good time — especially for the Nestorian mountains. The 
tourist arriving in Asia Minor early in the spring will do well to com- 
mence with tlie southern districts, proceeding norSi wards as the weather 
becomes warmer. The heat in summer is so overpowering that he will find 
that he cannot with safety proceed on his journey after 10 or II a.m. He 
should in this case start at dawn, travel for about 5 hours, rest for 6 or 7, 
and continue his journey in the evening^. In the high plains of the interior, 
however, and in the mountainous districts to the eastward, he may safely 
pursue his journey all day, preferably indeed to travelling through the 
night, which is sometimes very cold. He should especially avoid tra- 
velling after sunset in marshy plains, or sleeping near either them or the 
banks of lakes, or even near extensive olive-grounds, as all such places are 
liable to produce fevers. In winter the climate, as in all sontliem countries, 
is cold in the mornings and evening and very fine in the middle of the 
day. The houses are built with a view Id protection against heat, without 
any attempt to exclude the blasts of winter ; and, as there are no ehimne}'s 
or fireplaces, there is no country where the cold is more severely lelt. 



7. Aha Mikor. 

Asia Minor b the fairest portion of the Ottoman dominions, and one of 
the finest countries in the world. Its chains of mountains deta^ed from the 
plateau of Armenia enter the peninsula: one first eonflnes and then traverses 
the channd of the Euphrates near Samoeata ; the other extends along the 
northern coast. These two chains are W. or the Euphrates, and are eon* 
nected by a range of monntainoos districts extending Ikom Angora to the 
Argsns of the ancients, now called Aijish Dag, whose summits are always 
capped with snow, and whose height is between 12,000 and 1S,000 ft above 
the sea. The sontliem range of Taurus breaks oflT to the S. of Mount 
Argsns, and Ibrms the N. boundary of Cilida ; a detached branch of this 
range, the Amanns of the ancients, now the Almadagh, separates CUicia 
from Syria, liaving only 2 passes. Some of the branches of Taurus extend 
to the Mediterranean. There are 2 more chains which proceed fh>m the 
W. part of the central plateau— one, Dabadagh, tcnninating towards Sanraa 
and Chios, where it is called Mount Tmolus; the other, to which belong 
Mounts Ida and Olympus, extending N.W. into Mysia and Bithynia. 
Lastly, the chain of the Olgasys oocupv the tract between the Haljrs and 
Sangarios, the aodent Paphiagonia. beneath these mountain chains lie 
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undulating downs covered with heath, myrtles, rliodtxlcndrons, and a Tariety 
of aromatic shrniM indigenous io the st>ii on tiieir N. sU>pe8, |)arti«u)arly 
those which descend to the Hlack Sea ; the southeni shjjH'S are generally 
barren. Some of these latter afford rich pastures, but they arc more gene- 
rail^' overrun with thorns and briars, who$4* prodigious growth attests the 
fertility- of the «iil. — 

The rivers of Asia Minor, tliough celebrated, are inconsiderable ; the 
largest are those which How into the Kuxine. Among tlu'se are the Yesliil 
Irmak (Iris), Kiisil Irnink (llulys), Olu or Baiian (Parthenius), Filbas 
(IViIiteus), Aiala or Sakaria (Sangarius). 

Asia Minor contains many lakes whose waters are impregnated with salt. 
The lake Tuzla or Touzler, which presents a vast plain covered with 
crystals of salt, is said to be 90 m. long. 

Along the coast are spacious bays — some of them the finest in the world-^ 
and secure i>orts, bat without trade, without shipping, and many without 
even a fishing-boat Towns and villa«;es, formerly \ opulous, arc converted 
into deserts, and but a smalt portion of this unrivalled region is cultivatcd.- 
The population is very scanty ; whole villages have been drained to supply 
the loss sustained iu the capital, after any visitation of the plague, or to 
recruit armies annihilated in wars. The descendants of the Greeks, the 
ancient possessors of the soil, do not amount to a tenth part of the popula- 
tion ; their costume, and even language, are so lost by mixture with the 
Turks that their national peculiarities are with difficulty traced. The 
Greeks usually dress iu more sober colours than the Turks, frequently 
wearing the turban and Turkish trowsers of black. The common Greeks 
are only allowed to wear a black turban, while the Turk invariably wears a 
white one, unless a descendant of the Prophet, when he wears a green one. 

The imi}lements of husbandry used in Asia Minor are of the rudest and 
most primitive dcscripUon, and their agricultural knowledge is very con- 
fined. Ihit so fertile is the soil, that when scraped by a plough, even of the 
most inferior description, it yields an abimdant harvest. 

The western coast exhibits nearly the same productions as Syria and 
Southern Greece. The olive, the vine, the orange, the myrtle, the laurel, 
the turpentine-tree, the mastic, and the tamarisx, adorn the banks of its 
rivers and delightful shores. On the coasts of the Black Sea, the oak, the 
beech, and fir predominate. This coast is also the orchard of Constantinople ; 
here are entire woods of walnut, apricot, plum, apple, hazel, and cherry- 
trees. The majestic plane is also indigenous to Asia Minor. The oak 
which produces gall-nuts for dyeing is everywhere found; it is the Valonea 
oak, the cup of whose acorn is so well known in commerce for tanning ; 
while the cold heights of Taurus are crowned with cypress, juniper, and 
savine trees. Gum tragacanth is found in abundance on the mountains in 
the interior, as also yellow berries (Rliamnus infectoria), celebrated for 
producing a beautiful dye. 

The copper mines of Tokat, those of Koureh, near Kastamouni, and of 
Garnish Khaneh, near Trebizond, are still celebrated. But the gold of Lydia, 
the cinnabar of Mount Olgasys, the rock-crystal of Pontus, and the alabaster 
and marble of the central provinces, are unknown to the modem inhabitants. 

The copper mines of Chakvar, near Baibourt, are very celebrated. The 
mines of Gumish Khaneh produce argentiferous lead ore. The pebbles on the 
shores of the Black Sea are almost all agates, particularly between Trebizond 
and Kerasunt. Excellent bituminous coal has recently been found in abun- 
dance, close to the shore of the Black Sea, in the neighbourhood of Pen- 
deraklea. (Route 54.) The mines, which have been opened by the Turks, 

IS 
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are now worked with all the improTementi of modern science by two 
Englbh engineers, Messrs. Iterkley, who have directed the worlcs for a 
couple of years with great success. The quality of the coal being first-ratCt 
the miues will protmbly become extremely productiye. As regards the 
steam navigation of tlie Black Sea and the Jkjcphorus, they are invaluable. 




provinces contained numerous cities, some of them of great splendour and 
ma^itude. Asia Minor was colonised by the redundant population of 
ancient Greece, which, spreading over tlie country, introduced everywhere 
the same splendid conceptions, the same superiority of arts which had im- 
mortalised the parent country. It was once the scat of riches and learning, 
and the theatre of some of the most wonderful events of histoi^. It was 
signalised by the exploits of Cyrus and Alexander, and was dignified by 
the birth and labours of the illustrious Apostle of tlie Gentiles. 

The whole of Asia Minor is covered with remains of ancient cities; and 
numerous vestiges of the splendour and wealth of its former population are 
dispersed throughout the land. ^ The ancient provinces of Asia Minor were 
subsequently comprehended, with the exception of Cilicia and Cyprus, 
under the twofold ecclesiastical division established bv Constantine, of the 
diocese of Asia, having Ephesus for its capital, and tae diocese of Pontos, 
the capital of which was Cesarea. 

Asia Minor was formerly distributed by the Turks into 7 Pashaliks, but 
it is now divided into the 8 Byalcts, or Provinces administered by Go- 
vernors-General, following, vis. 1. Khudavendkiar, comprising part of 
Bithynia, {lart of Phr^gia, and Mysia ; 2. Kastamouni, comprising ancient 
Paphlagonia; 3. Aidin, comprising Lydia, Caria, and Pisidia; 4. Kara- 
man, comprising Lycia, Pamphylia, and parts of Cilicia and ^rygia; 5. 
Adana, comprising the rest of Cilicia ; G. and 7. Bosok and Sivas, com- 
prising Galatia and Cappsdocia; 8. Trabesnn (Tretnaond), comprising 
Pontus and Colchis. Copras, which was formeriy part of one of the 
Pashaliks of Asia Minor, is now comprised in the Eyalet of ./«tir, with the 
Turkish Islands of the iEgean. 



6. Abmbsia. 

The tract of country formerly known aa Armenia it now < 

Turkey, Russia, and Persia, Mount Ararat forming, as it were, the central 
boundary-stone of these 3 empires. Tuildsh Armenia, the largest of 
the 3 parts, is divided into the 2 Eyalets of Eneroom and Kharbrout. 

A short notice of the Armenians and of their hiatory will be found in the 
''Greneral Introduction." The following observations relate more par- 
ticularly to the physical characteristics ofthe country : — 

Of the mottfUami of Armenia the chief is M. Ararat, now comprised in the 
Russian territory, one of the great objects of Armenian veneration. Two 
vast conical peaks, separated oy a sloping plain, form the great centre of 
the mountains of Ararat. The greater of these is Che Agkri Dagh (i. «. the 
painful mountain, from the difficulty of its ascent), a subaqueous volcano 
of extreme antiquity composed entirely of volcanic matter. From M. Ara- 
rat, as from a common root, several great branches diverge in difibrent 
directions, chiefly to the E., S., and W. Of these the chief is the great Knr> 
distan range— the back-bone of the Assyrian monntaini — ^which runt fmii 
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the N. extremity of M. Ararat in a S.S.E. direction Iwtween Lakes Van 
and Urouniiyeli (the latter in Persian Armenia), am), with its ramifications, 
forms the valleys which arc inhabited hy a large proportion of the popula- 
tion. Prom this chain branches diverge towards the W., and assume the 
form of an acute triangle, having its apex W. of the Kuphrates, its base 
resting on the great Knnlistan range, while its S. and N. sides respectively 
are formed by portions of the ranges of Taurus and Anti-Taurus. From 
these again diverge other branches in various directions. Kccent travellers 
inform us that the whole countiy l>etween the Euxinc and the Oispian 
exhibits the phenomena of volcanic action ; and it has been conjectured that, 
at no very remote geological period, it was a vast inland sea, of which the 
Caspian and other Targe sheets of water are remains. 

From the height of the table-land and the great elevation of the moun- 
tains» the temperature of Armenia is much lower than that of other regioDS 
in the same4>arallel of latitude. In winter it is commonly 16^ below zero 
of Fahr., and often lower. The summer, though very short, is hot and 
parching, the thermometer being usually about 84^ Fahr., and occasionally 
nearly 90®. 

The valleys which lie between the numerous mountain ridges are 
watered by thousands of streams on their way to the large rivers, and are 
fertile in the extreme. The narrower valleys, however, and the ravines 
which slope down from the great plateau, are unhealthy and {lestilential, 
and the traveller should carefully avoid passing the night in them. 

Risers, — The lofty mountains of Armenia, and the snow with which they 
are covered, feed numerous rivers. Here take their rise the Euphrates — 
the confluence in fiict of the 2 great streams, the Murad Chat and the 
KaroiSa — and its twin stream the Tigris: rivers connected with the 
most important events in the history of mankind, as forming the boundary- 
lines of empires, races, and tonnes. To these may be added the Arras 
(Araxes), which, after having joined the Kour, in the Russian territory, 
empties itself into the Caspian ; the Tshoruk, which flows into the Euxine ; 
and others. 

Lakes.-^The principal lakes of Armenia are Van (formerly called 
Arsene) : Urmmiit/ch (the Mantiane of 5trabo) in Persian Armenia, on the 
other side of the Kurdistan range ; and the volcanic lake of Sivan, near 
Erivan (Russian Armenia), at a height of 5000 ft above the level of the 
sea. S.W. of this last lake is the great volcanic amphitheatre of Central 
Armenia, comprising a circus of conical mountains containing craters. As 
the lakes Van and Uroumiyeh contain no outlets, it is conjectured that 
they also were formed by volcanic action. 

The Armenian Population in Turkey has been before stated at about one 
million (General Introduction), but the Turkish authorities estimate it at 
more than double that number. The population of Armenia itself was 
doubtless much greater formerly than at the present day. Bad government, 
repeated wars, and frequent emigrations have combined to keep it down. 
In 1829 no fewer than 69,000 Armenians were induced to pass over to the 
Russian teiTitory. A large majority of the population is Mahometan ; the 
Christian portion consists of a small number of Greeks, Nestorians and 
Roman Catholics, the greater part of whom are the descendants of the 
ancient possessors of the soil. 
^ On account of the severity of the climate, the houses are generally built 
either wholly or partially under ground, having their flat roon covered with 
2 or 8 ft. of earth, with turf above, rendering them cool in summer and 
warm in winter, but not impervious to rain, or melting snow in spring. 
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Through this covering project their chiinncy8» rising but a foot or two above 
the fur&cc. 

" These snbtemineous habitations," says Mr. Curzon, in his interesting 
volume ' Amieiiin and Rnscroom/ ** are constructed, not on the side of a 
hill, but on the Hide of a gentle slope; and all the earth ex cava tetl from the 
house is thrown liack a/rain upon the ixmf, in such a manner that, on three 
sides, there is often no si^ of any dwelling existing underneath. The 
entrance is on the lower side of the slope, and there the mound is often 
visible, as it is raiRnl 4 or 5 ft. al)ove tiic level of the hilUside. There are 
no fences to keep people off the roof, which has no appearance different 
from the rest of the country. It is often only the dirt opposite the doors. 




anee," — Aifuenitt and /Crxeroom^ by the Hon. Robert Curzou. 

The high lands of Armenia are a splendid field for the mituralist and the 
sportsman. " The number of various kinds of birds which breed on the 
great plain of Enteroom,'* says Mr. Curzon, " is so prodigious as to be 
almost incredible to those who have not seen them, as I often nave, covering 
the earth so completely tliat the colour of the ground could not be seen. 
. • • When one senus has reared its young and flown away to Hr and 
distant lands, another takes its place." Their varieties are too many to be 
enumerated here ; a copious listof them is given in the work Just referred to. 

9. MssoroTAUiA — ^Baghdad (BADYix)xiA)-~KuRDi8T.\2r. 

These provinces are comprised in the 3 Turkish Eyelets of Monssul, 
Knrdistan, and Baghdad, the 2 former of which extend over Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan, and the latter over the country from Mesopotamia down to 
the Persian Gulf. The Eyalet of Baghdad is now divided into 4 smaller 
provinces (Sandyaks), via., Baghdad, Rirkonk, Suleimanyeh, and Busrah. 

Mesopotfimin, as is well known, derived its name from its situation between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, by the former of which it was divided on 
the W. from Syria and Arabia, and by the latter from Assyria on the E. 
Its northern boundary was the range of Mount Masius, a branch of the 
Taurus, by which it is separated from Armenia, and its southern the Me- 
dian wall, which, extending from the Tigris a little N. of Sittaee to the 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, divided it from Babylonia. It is called 
by the Turks At Jesir^, i.e. the Island. With the exception of the moun* 
tainons region on the N. and N.E., Mescmotamia is a vast plain, broken by 
few hills, and well watered by rivers and canals. 

BiAylonia (Baghdad\ the country S. of Mesopotamia down to the Persian 
Gulf, and having the Tigris for its eastern, and the deserts of Arabia for its 
western and south-western boundaries, is an almost unbroken plain, without 
a single natural hill. It was formerly celebrated for its great fertility. 
Numerous canals, or rather aqueducts — for they were not sunk into the 
land, but constructed on its surface — intersected the space between the S 
riven, and both drained and irrigated the country. Much of the S. part of 
Baghdad is covered with great marshes— shallow sheets of water with reeds 
and rushes, like our tarns and meres, and swarming with buffaloes. Below 
the junction of the Tigris and Eu[>hrates there is a vast extent of country 
subject to almost perpetual inundadon. 

* KHrdiatan, Turkish Kurdistan, the country lying on the W. side of the 
great mountain-range which stretches ttom Mount Ararat In a S.S.E. diree- 
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tion, formetl part of the ancient kingdom of Assyria, and new divid(.*s the 
Turkish and Persian empires. It is inhabited l)y a hardy and warlike 
popuhition, owning no common head, hut split into a thousand trilK*s 
engaged in coniiinuil feuds with one another. For a very long ])eriod the 
authority of the Poiie over it was little more than nominal— such was the 
almost inaccessible natura of the country— but since 1837 the CJovernment 
has been slowly reducing its population to submission. In this work the 
Turks have been much aided by the divisions among the chiefs, whose dis- 
sensions they have, with their usual ix>licy, fomented, and who have thus 
fallen one by one victims to treachery or force. 



8. Manners and Character. 

The general observations with regard to the manners and character of the 
Turks npply to those of the Asiatic provinces. These latter have been for- 
merly unjustly represented as ferocious and fanatical ; but the testimonv of 
modern travellers proves tliat such an accussition is totally devoid of 
foundation. Sir Charles Fellows, who owns himself to have been prejudiced 
against the Turks on his arrival in Asia Minor, speaks of his complete 
cnange of feeling towards them, and bears honourable testimony to *' their 
truth, honesty, and kindness. " 

" I have lately," says a recent traveller, ** completed an excursion over 
nearly the entire coast of the Klack Sea in Asiatic Turkey, where I had 
some opportunity of examining into the condition of its several districts. 
Features wholly different from those oltservable in European Turkey, or on 
the southern littoral of Asia Minor, present themselves on the eastern confines 
of the empire, where there still exist the rude forms of early Turkish admin- 
istration, with its medley of timariot or feudal tenures, serfd ike dependence, 
and accumulated wealth. I may observe, also, that the whole of the coast, 
extending 800 m. from Stambul to Georgia, is additionally interesting 
from the variegated nature of its mountains ; those near Sinope clothed witS 
magnificent timber, and in the interior possessing rich mines; while in the 
extensive district of Djanik the soil is of the most fertile description. Every- 
where there is a luxuriant vegetation, different in its character from that of 
Europe ; and the cultivated products bear the same character, being chiefly 
rice, maize, or tobacco. It is only on this Asiatic shore that any available 
degree of latent national strength is to be found in Turkey. Here we see 
an unimpoverished soil, with a naturally strong frontier, and productions 
suitable for commerce and support. Rayah influence, which in European 
Turkey is of so sinister a character, is here rendered innocuous by the supe- 
rior number of the Mohammedan population, who maintain a dominancy 
not merely based on custom, but are themselves astute, laborious, and hardy. 
Asia Minor, no less from early conquest than from its geographical position, 
may be regarded as the natural centre of the Turkish empire. The Turk is 
as much a stranger beyond the confines of ancient Thrace as on the banks of 
the Tigris or of the Nile ; but here a common language, with a numerical 
preponderance of Moslem population, and centuries of political consolidation, 
nave freed the dominant party from many of those domestic dangers which 
elsewhere assail them. Yet it is this eastern portion of Turkey in Asia 
which is cursed with the most cruel forms of Ottoman rule. The degree of 
corruption preruling in the local administration is of a nature unprec^ented 
in any humble experience I have hitherto had over most other divisions of 
the empire." 
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" The manners and cftstomt of the Armenians," says Mr. Cnrion, ** are the 
same as those of the Turks, whom they copy in dress and in their general 
way of liYtng: so much is this the case, that it is frequently difficult to 
distinguish the Turkish from the Armenian family, both in Armenia and at 
Constantinople ; only the Annenian is the inferior in all respects; he would 
be called in China a second-chop Turk ; he is more quick and restless in 
his motions, and wants the dignity and straightforward bearing of the 
Oraianli. . . . The country people live underground in the peculiar houses 
I have descrilicd ; they are au agricultural peasantry, tilling the ground, 
and not possessing large herds of sheep or cattle like the Turkomans, 
Koords, or Arabs ; they are a heavy-lookiug race, but are hardy and active, 
and inured from youth to exercise and endurance, but even in these 
respects they are excelled by the Mahometan mountaineers." — Armenia and 
Erteroom, 

Of the manners and character of the Arabs of Mesopotamia and Baghdad 
some account will be found in tlie following pages. See Rte. 35, &c. For 
a more complete description of that Interesdnff j^ple and of the Kurds, 
the reader is referred to the two valuable and interestinff works of Mr. 
Lavard, now so familiar to all,—' Nineveh and its Remains, tnd ' Nineveh 
and Babylon.' 

10. Routes ik AnATto Tubkst. 

In a ooontrjr which has been hitherto so little expkired, great diAcalty 
has been experienced in indieating the exact distances in some of the routes. 
In cases where the distance is not given in hoars or miles, tlie day's jonmey 
of the traveller whoae route is followed will be found. 



II. QlTARANTnfB. 

On leaving Asia Minor by wav of Svra, a quarantine of I day most be 
performed at that port, which will enable the traveller to proceed to Greece. 
Formeriy anotherquarantine of 14 days was performed between Greece and 
any other part of Enrope, but travellers who proceed from Greece to Trieste 
in Austrian steamers are now at onoe admitted to firee pratiqm. 
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ROUTE 28. 

MARSEILLES, ATHENS, OR CON- 
STANTINOPLE TO SMYRNA. 

The arrangements of the different 
lines of steamers between Marseilles, 
Malta, Syra, Constantinople, and 
Smyrna, are fully described in the 
General Introduction. 

The steamers nsoally leave Con- 
stantinople about 5 o'clock p.m., and 
make the passage to Smyrna in 86 
hours. The landing is efiected by 
boats, as there are no piers. 

SsTfRKA. — Innt, Hdtel din Deux 
A\ufV8te$ is the best SaWo's Navy 
Hotel on the Marina has the best 
view of the sea. 

Rosa's boardinff^house, Marco's 
Pension Suisse, and Madame Mara- 
dni's boarding-house, are comfort- 
able and moderate in their charges, 
being about l^ dollar a day for bed 
and board. 

The bazar at Smyrna supplies most 
of the luxuries and comforts of 
France and England. It contains 
also a good circulating library and a 
casino supplied with all the Euro- 
pean newspa^rs, to which admission 
may be obtamed through the British 
consul or banker. Smyrna possesses 
2 or 3 printing presses, ana a news- 
paper in the French lan^age. The 
traveller desirous of visiting the in- 
terior will find a servant of the name 
of Yani or Yanico at Mille's, who is 
also considered an excellent guide 
and travelling servant He resides at 



• 

Smyrna, and is to l>e heard of nt the 
Jiritish Consulate. Two English pliy- 
sicians are established here, and the 
public dispeusary is well supplied 
with the best medicines. Horses 
may be hired for a dollar a day. 

Smyrna, called by the Turks 
Amir, the queen of the cities of 
Anatolia, extolled by the ancients 
under the title of the htel*f, the crown 
of fvnia^ the ornament of Asia, has 
ten times risen from her ruins with 
new splendour. Pausanias ascribes 
the oriffin of the present city to 
Alexander the Great, who was ad- 
monished in a dream to found a city 
in this spot for the Smvnucans, who 
came from Ephesus. Whoever was 
the founder, the site was a happy 
one, and such as the Greek colonists 
usually preferred. " Their cities, in 
general, says Dr. Chandler, " were 
seated by some hill or mountain, 
which, as this did, supplied them 
with marble, and was commodious as 
well for defence as for ornament 
Over agunst the ancient town stood 
the famous temple of 'Cybele. But 
what the inhabitants most gloried in, 
is the circumstance of that city 
having given birth to Homer." The 
city flourished under the Romans. 
In the llth century it was visited by 
the calamities of war. Tzachas, a 
Turkish malcontent, in 1084, ob- 
tained j^ossession of a great part of 
the Ionian coast and the neighbour- 
ing islands, and assuming the title of 
Kmg, made Smyrna his capital. In 
1097 this citv was besieged by John 
Ducas, the Greek admiral. Smyrna 
yet lay in ruius in the beginning of 
the 1 3th century, except the Acro- 

golis. This was repaired and beauti- 
ed by the emperor John Angelus 
Comnenus, who died in 1224. In 
the following century it was the 
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scene of repeated contests between 
the Knights of Rhodes and the Turks. 
In 1402 Tamurlnn (or Timiir Leng), 
hearing that the Christians and 
Mohammedans had each a stronghold 
at Smyrna, and were always at war, 
marched against it in person, and 
attacked it by sea and kind. He took 
the town by storm in 14 days, with 
great slaughter, and demolished the 
houses. 

The form of tlie town is elliptical, 
and it extends for nearly 2 m. along 
the coast. It ii built ou tlie acclivity 
of Monnt Pagns, on whose summit 
are the walls of a ruined castle. Like 
every great town in Turkey, it is 
beautiful at a distance ; but on a close 
inspection falls short of the expect- 
ations which have been raised. It is 
thickly inhabited, and the streets are 
narrow and dirty. The houses are 
chiefly built of wood, with brown 
roofs, and without chimneys. The 
warehouses on the Marina are white- 
washed, and no house in the town is 
above one story high. 

The gulf of Smyrna is 33 m. long, 
and frcMBi 5 to 15 broad ; it is encom- 
passed with high mountains clothed 
with wood, which rise from the 
water's edge, and has numerous head- 
lands and islands intervening be- 
tween the entrance of the gulf and 
the town. These islands used form- 
erly to be the resort of pirates. On 
reaching the castle of the sea the first 
symptoms of animation commence, 
and the eye rests on the extensive 
eemeteries of Mount Pagus, and be- 
yond them, on the mosques, minarets, 
eupolas, and baths of the town, re- , 
minding the traveller that he is in a 
Mussulman land. 

Passports are not demanded — a 
small fee satisfies the Custom House 
Oflleer — Travellers coming tmm 
Syria have a Quarantine of 3 f lUl days. 

The usual landing-place for private 
individuals is the quay in front of 
the British Consulate. N.a CohmuU I 



from Great Britain and the United 
States, and from most of the Euro- 
pean governments, reside here. 

The houses belonging to the Chris- 
tians are distinguished from those of 
the Turks by being built of stone, 
and often enclosed in a court-yard, 
with a fountain in tlie centre. Tlie 
eaves of many of them almost meet 
across the streets. 

Smyrna was one of tlie Seven 
Churches of Asia Minor. 

The followers of each faith have 
their distinct quarter allotted to them. 
The Frank and Greek quarter ex- 
tends along the shore, and contains 
many shops, warehouses, and coffee- 
houses. The Armenians occupy a 
more elevated position. The Turkish 
quarter comprises the ^hole of the 
upper part of the town, and the west- 
em side of the hill. The Jews are 
confined to i small nooks between 
the Turkish and Armenian quarters. 

The Population amounts to 1 50,000 ; 
of whom 80,000 are Turks ; 40,000 
Greeks; 15,000 Jews; 10,000 Ar- 
menians; and 5000 Franks. Each 
nation b protected by its own Consul. 

The new barracks, capable of con- 
taining 3000 men, are well organised, 
and well situated. They are enclosed 
on the seaside by a high palisade 
of iron, and consist of three tiers of 
apartments, communicating with each 
other by very long open mleries. 

On the castle-bill are the only re* 
mains of ancient Smrma. The path to 
it leads by the Turkish and Armenian 
burial-grounds. The former is now 
of great extent, a g^rave being rarely 
opened a second time. The toml^ 
stones of the Turkish males are in- 
variably surmounted by a turban, 
indicative of the rank or profession 
of its occupier, with a few gilt letters 
stating his name. Those of the women 
are plain. Innumerable fragments of 
ancient columns are seen in the con- 
stniction of their graves. This bury- 
ing*grottnd is the oldest in Smyrna; 
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and its cypresses have attained a pro- 
digious height. 

The remains of the ancient city 
consist of portions of the old Hel- 
lenic walls pai-tly visible in the walls 
of the old castle, which occupies the 
site of the Acropolis^ on the summit of 
Mount Pagtis. Within the circuit arc 
some relics of the temple of Jupiter. 
The stadium is formed on one side by 
an excavation in the hill. The seats 
and ornaments liave been removed, 
but the form may still be traced. 
Pol vcarp is said to have sufiVred mar- 
tyrdom on this spot Traces of the 
theatre may be observed in another 
part of the hill. Numerous columns, 
busts, cornices, and entablatures are 
seen built into the walls, throughout 
all the upper parts of Smyrna. 

The old castle is deserted, and fkst 
falling into decay. A considerable 
space is enclosed within the walls, 
and in the centre of it is a ruined 
mosque, said to have been the primi- 
tive church of Smyrna. It contains 
likewise many vaults, cisterns, &c. 
From the Acropolis, the view extends 
over the plains to the E., traversed 
by the river Hermus, and over that 
to the S., on which may be seen the 
Meles, the supposed river of Homer, 
crossed by an aqueduct. 

All the mosques of Smyrna are 
constantly open to the Giaour. The 
only form necessary to be observed 
on entering them is, to take off the 
shoes, and observe the utmost pro- 
priety and respect. The floor of the 
great mosque is covered with matting 
and carpeting; and from the ceiling 
a profusion of lamps, ostrich-eggs, 
and horse-tails are suspended by long 
brass chains. 

The caravan-bridge is the scene 
where the Turk terminates the labours 
of the day ; and on Sundavs is the 
centre of attraction to Christians. 
Numerous coffee-houses are here 
erected on the banks of the Meles ; 
and the scene is rendered animated 
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and picturesque from the beauty and 
variety of the costumes of every 
country here assembled. 

lu the fruit season all is activity 
and animation at Smyrna, when 
strings of camels, tied together, are 
seen coming from all parts of Asia 
Minor. Tiiere are never more than 
5 or 6 camels tied together, but many 
such parties follow one another suc- 
cessively, each 5 or 6 under the care 
of a separate driver. Tlieir load is de- 
posited in the merchants' yard; where 
numbers of women and children 
employ themselves in picking tlie figs, 
the branches and lea\.^>s, and packing 
them in drums, sprinkling each sepa- 
rate layer with sea- water. This done, 
the drums are immediately convened 
on board the ships for exportation. 
The prize of 30Z. is awarded to the 
first ship which arrives in London 
with new fruit. 

Messrs. Hanson and Co., and 
Messrs. Woolley, Bell, and Co., the 
agents of Messrs. M'Cracken, the 
London Custom-house a^nts, will 
forward to England any articles which 
the traveller may wish to send home 
from Smyrna. 

From Smyrna, excursions may be 
made to the villages of Boiu-nabat, 
Budjah, and Sedikdi, where the 
country-seats of the consuls and mer- 
chants are situated. 

Another very interesting excursion 
may be made to Kimfi, where the 
very remarkable monument supposed 
to be that of Sesostris has been 
discovered. The town of Nimfi 
is picturesquely situated about 6 
hours E. of Smyrna, in the direc- 
tion of Casabar and Sardis. Tlie 
road thence to the monument or 
trophy of Sesostris proceeds at first 
eastward, gradually turning more 
southerly round the mountains into 
a pass. 1^ hour brings us to a spot 
where rodcs, thickly clothed with 
trees and underwood, rise close on 
eadi side: on the left, a little way 
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up, ii a nutft of rock, on the flat face 
oi which, at right angles to the road, 
u the monument. It is obscured 
from the road by trees and under- 
wood. On setting up to it, it is 
found Id consist of a gi^utie human 
figure sculptured in relief, and sunk 
in a panel cut into the flat surface of 
the rock: it agrees exactly with the 
description given of it by Herodotus 
(b. ii. c lOG), excepting that the 
spear and bow are in the contrary 
hands to those Herodotus describes. 
If it should prove to be Egyptian, it 
is undoubtedly one of tne most 
ancient and interesting monuments in 
the worid, dating fW>m about 1300 

B.C. 

The diief ride$ round the city are 
as follows : — I. Windmill point across 
the country to Bournabat, the Plain 
of Hadjilar, baths of Diana, Cuklujar, 
and CaraTan- bridge. 8. Caravan- 
bridg^ upper road lo Budjah, plain of 
Paradise, and thence by the lower 
road back to the' city. 3. Caravan- 
bridge, castle on Mount Pagus ; vil- 
lage of Sedikoi. 4. Baths of Aga- 
memnon, Sanjiac castle, called St. 
James's, and Vourla. 5. Windmill 
pointy Cordelio, and Menimen, cele- 
brated for melons and malaria. 



BOUTS 29. 



Hoan. 
Bounarbashi (Old Troy) . 

(Itetum to Enaeh) 
Hallil Elly, by Shebbk 
(Ilium Novum) . .11 
Chanak Kalessi (Dardanelles) 
Abydos ...... 



Mites. 
15 



27 
25 

4 



Leaving Smyrna for Magnesia, the 
road passes over the Caravan-bridge, 
the land gate, or entrance to the city: 
IS m. mm Smyrna it reaches aa 
elevated valley amidst the hills^- 
a beautiful spot, surrounded by cy- 
press and plane trees. The scenery 
IS lovely all the way from Smyrna; 
and the valleys are enriched with the 
fig, the vine, the olive, the plane, tiie 
stone-pine, and wild pear. 



8MTBHA TO THB TBOAD AND THB 
HBLLB8FONT, BT THTATIBA, PBB- 
OAMOB, AMD AB80S — TOUB OP 

THB TBOAD. 

Hoon. 
Maii8tf(Maffnesia) . . 9 
Aksi (lliyatira) ... 8 

Soma 6 

Berjpama (Pergamos) . 7^ 

Karaveren 6 

Kemereh ..... 8 

AdimmyU 3 

Chetme 1 day. 

Beahrahm (Assos) ... I 
Alexandria Troas . . 8} 
Enaeh 3^ 



ad S^jfjfimn, 9 h. (now 
called Manser), lies on the 8. bank of 
the Hennas, at the fiiot of a fine 
range of hills, backed by Mount Si- 
pylus, in whose perpendicular face 
are many entranoes to caves, whieh 
are evidently tombs of a very early 
date. The khan is as extensive as 
an Italian palaoe, built entirely of 
iron and stone, with dome-topped 
rooms. It contains uothincbut hare 
walls, bat is very dean. The road 
now crosses the Hermus by a bridge, 
and the Hyllns by a feny, and bears 
E. up the valley of the Hyllus. At 
the half-way house to Aksd (Tliyi^ 
tira), are seen the remains of colomns 
of white and red marble, said by the 
people to have been brooght liron 
Sardis. As we approach Aks^ the 
coimtry beeomes low and marshy. 

Tkyatira (Aksi), 8 h.— one of the 
Seven Charehes. The town is full 
of the relics of a splendid ancient 
dty, though no trace of the site of 
any eariy building remains. The 
streets are, in many parts, paved with 
fk«gmen|B of carved stone, and inno- 
mecable colomns and fkagments are 
to be found in a barial-ground. For 
2 m. oat of the town the mouths of 
the wcUs are formed b^ the capitals 
of very fine Corinthian oolumns. 



Asiatic Turkey. route 29. — ^PEROAMoe. 

The road lies W.N.W. from Aksii 
through a rich, cultivated, and pic- 
turesque country. 20 m. frnm Aksi(, 
a fine valley o|)eus, in which are seen 
Kirkagatch, and, immediately in 
front, Bakir. The road lies close 
under the cliffs. The stone-pine is 
very fine here^ and the hedges arc of 
arbutus. Jasmine, myrtles, and clema- 
tis. No relics of antiquity are seen 
on this route. 
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8oma^ 6 h. 3 m. off ai« some 
Byzantine remains of a town, perched 
on the peak of a rock, surrounded on 
all sides by mountains. The road to 
it is through a ravine, clothed with 
splendid planes and walnut-trees. 
Ileaving Soma, after a gentle rise 
from the valley, the plains of Per- 

Emos, watered by the Caicns, open 
fore the traveller. Within 8 m. 
of Pergamos is a trough, which was 
die inverted lid of a sarcophagus, 
and a little fiirther on are some foun- 
tains, with long Greek inscriptions on 
them. 

Pergamos (Bergama), 7} h., about 
32 m.~^>ne of the Seven Churches. 
No guide is required here, for the 
splendid mins speak for themselves. 
The site of the theatre embraces in 
its view the citjr and the plain of 
Pergamos, with its chain or moun- 
tains, and is lit by the rising sun. 
In the centre of the city is a ruin of 
saeh extent that it must have been 
the palace of a Roman emperor. 
This palace stands partly on a brid^ 
of splendid masonry, so wide that it 
forms a tunnel a nirlong in length. 
Besides this bridge there are 4 others. 
Many of the mosques and khans 
oceupy the site of ancient build- 
ings; the most interesting is a 
mosque, from its style, doubtless, a' 
church of the early Christians. The 
amphitheatre to S.W. of the castle 
is a wonderful building, with a river 
running through it The arches are 
of very fine workmanship, though now 
almost under ffronnd ; and the upper 
ones have probably been as fine, but 



are now all chippe<l, like those of 
the Coliseum at Rome. Triumphal 
arches and ruined houses are inter- 
mixed with Turkish huts, and the 
burial-grounds are full of beautiful 
relics. 

From Bergama there are 2 modes 
of reaching Assos: 1st, through Adra- 
myti; 2nd, through Aivali,and thence 
in a boat to Assos. 

1st. The road through Adramyti 
leads into the mountains; on the right, 
in 2 places, are the remains of aque- 
ducts. The hills are covered with 
stone-pines and plan^- trees, and the 
underwood is dwarf oak. 

Karaveren, C hrs. ; 15 m. A moun- 
tain village, scarcely containing a 
dozen huts. Near Karaveren are some 
remains of antiquity. The mountain 
pass still continues to 

Kemereh^ 8 hrs. The valley of 
Kemereh is highly cultivated. There 
are some columns and other relics 
here, but of a later date than the 
Greek. 

Adramyti, 3 hrs. With the ex- 
ception of a few coins, no traces of 
antiquity are to be found here. 
From Adramyti the road lies for 
2 hours through olive-woods, and 
along the coast, or gulf, which takes 
its name from the town, and then 
through woods of the finest timber. 
The underwood is of myrtle, some- 
times 20 feet high. Daphne laurel, and 
arbutus. 

Chetme, — A little village in a 
ravine high above the sea. Here 
there is no khan ; and the traveller 
must throw himself upon the hospi- 
tality of the governor. The road now 
lies by the sea-shore ; the hills are 
clothed to the top with everj^reens. 
The approach to Beahrahm is very 
imposing. 

2nd. The route by Aivaii is much 
shorter than the preceding, and avoids 
the 2 or 3 da^'s spent in going round 
by Adramyti. The distance from 
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Berganm to Aiv&li is only 12 h. 
At 9 and 5 h. distance from Der- 
gamaare small kiiatis or coffee sheds. 
At 7 h. is another just off the road ; 
on the 1. upon the sea-sliore, and 2 h. 
beyond, is a village 1 m. to the 
rt. of the road. The road is quite 
level the whole way. At Aivali l)oats 
can always he had to cross in a few 
hours to Assos. For Aivali see p. 1 7 1 . 

Beahrahm (ancient Assos). A small 
wood near the town is thickly inter- 
aoersed with the lids of Mtrcophagi. 
The town and the Acropolis are each 
surrounded by a Greek wall, very 
perfect, and in many parts 30 ft high. 
The rocks round the town rise 60 or 
80 ft., in abrupt cliffs, each of which 
was formerly crowned with a temple. 
In the Acropolis, columns, triglyphs, 
and friezes lie all around ; in one place 
30 Doric columns are placed in a line 
M a fenee. The Acropolis commands 
a fine view of the island of M itylene, 
and the river and plain. The whole 
of the hill b covered with ruins of 
temples, baths, and theatres of the 
beat workmanship. The seats of 
the theatre remain, but present the 
appearance of having been displaced 
by an earthquake. The buildincs 
wero all of the grey stone of the 
rock. Many inscripdons still re- 
main. The Via Sacra, or street of 
the tomba, extends for miles. Some 
of the tomba still remain perfect, but 
most of them have been opened. In 
the line of the tomba are circular 
feats, like thoae at Pompeii. Be* 
tween the Via Sacra and the town is 
a wall, of Cyclopean architectnre. 
Of Asaoa, Leake says that the re- 
mains " give perhaps the most perfect 
idea of a Greek city that anywhere 



From Beahrahm, the road lies first 
over barren hills, and then over hills 
covered with a beautiful species of 
oak. 

Near Doosler, 16 m. firom Beah- 
rahm, the hills are clothed with little 
vMeution. The strata are of various 
colours, and the valley u barren. 



The hills become afterwards less 
lofky, and are entirelv clothed with 
oak. The people are liere emplojred 
a great part of the year in collecting 
the large acorn-cups and gall-nuts 
for dye. Near Alexandria Troas, 
the hills become a mass of shells. 
One of them contains hot springs 
of a temperature of about 140** Fah- 
renheit. 

Atexamtrin Trwu, by the Turks 
called Etki Stambui, 8} hours. The 
ancient city was sooMtimef called 
Alexandria simply, and sometimes 
Troas. Its site is now covered 
with a forest of oak-trees, and it is 
therefore impossible to see iu ruins 
collectively, but they extend over 
many miles. The ancient port is 
highly interesting, and hundreds of 
ooTumns tie scattered there in all 
directions. A fiier Ukewise stands out 
under water— its situation is shown 
by the breakers. Opposite is the isle 
of Tenedos, and to the N. W. Iinhros. 
One immense broken column lies in 
the harbour. About a mile fhmi 
the sea are some ruins, on a very 
grand scale, containing some fine 
arches of a buildingwhich must have 
formed a square. Within the walls 
the ground is strewn with carvings, 
pedestals, &c This building, which 
must have been the public baths, as 
shown by recent tourists, is vul-^ 
garly termed by mariners the pelaoe' 
of Priam, and is viuble at a consider- 
able distance at sea. Near this is 
a rectangular platform, supported by 
strong arches, evidently the site of a 
temfle, and commanding a splendid 
view. Another fonnoation of a 
similar kind, but semicireular, lies 
near it. In many other buildincs the 
stones are placed on their an^es sq 
as to form a kind of Mosaic The 
present village does not consist of 
more dian 8 or 10 houses, onljr 2 of 
which are occupied ; one by a nngu* 
lar character who calls himself Con^ 
sul, and receives travellers. 

When at Alexandria Troas the 
traveller would do well to vint the 
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Hellenic fortress of Chigri, situated 
to the S.E. of I'^^ki StainlK)ul»at alioiit 

3 h. distuiice. This fortress stundK 
on a rocky hill of great natiiml 
strength audof au oblougfonn. Jl^ke 
walls, which arc vcrj* perfect, nin 
along the crest of the hifl, taking 
advantage of all the natural indenta- 
tions. The length of the fortress is 
about 1900 j>aces, its breadth 520 
paces. At intervals are gateways 
with monolithic lintels and jambs, 
and defended by flanking towers and 
abntments. Within the circuit of 
the walls arc the remains of houses. 
There is no trace of inscriptions any- 
where ; and, except in one gateway, 
no sculptural ornaments are to he 
found. The whole of the fortifica- 
tions are built with vast rectangular 
blocks of granite without mortar. 
This fortress, though probably of a 
much later period than Tiryns and 
MyceniB, is on a much larger scale 
and in far better preservation. 

The road bears eastward to a hill 
containing hot springs; fh>m the 
number of arched buildings for baths 
and fountains on its sides, it has the 
appearance of a honeycomb. Follow- 
ing a paved road for 1 4 m., we find 
by the way-side an immense granite 
column lying unbroken among the 
bushes. In 2 hrs. we reach Graicle, 
thence a walk of a mile to a gorge in 
the hills leads to the quarry, where 
the Seven Columns are to tie seen, in 
form and measurement predsely like 
the one which lies on the road, and, 
like that on the beach at Troas, 88 ft 
6 in. long ; the diameter at the top 

4 ft. 6 in., that at the base 5 ft 6 in. 
These columns are the largest in the 
East, except the one at Alexandria 
in Egypt, which they much re- 
semble. They have been cut out of 
the bed of granite with great neatness. 

The ruins of Crisool and Criser 
are on 2 adjoining summits of this 
range of mountains. After passing 
a woody summit, a fine view of the 
whole of the Troad bursts upon the 
eye. Ida, capped with snow, and 



the aniphitlieatrc of mountains which 
encircle the valley of the Memlcrch, 
or ancient Scamander, are its most 
prominent features. 

Ktuich^ 3i hours, a large village of 
mud cottages, 150 of which are 
Turkish, and nO Greek. The baths 
arc in a neat building. The khan is 
comfortable. 

From Enaeh an excursion of 15 m. 
may be made to the site of Old Troy. 
Close to Enaeh is a tumulus, called 
Eneas's tomb : it is now a Turkish 
burial-ground. The Mendet-ch re- 
ceives the stream on which the town 
stands, and is here a large river tra- 
versed by a wooden bridge ; the only 
other crossing is by a bridge near 
the mouth of the river on the plain 
of Troy ; but at some seasons of the 
year the river may be forded, which 
enables the traveller to go from Old 
to New Troy, without returning to 
Enaeh. The ride along the western 
bank is very picturesque ; and 2 m. 
before reaching Bounarbashi, the 
road leaves the river, and nasses 
over a range of hills, commanding a 
view of the continents of Europe and 
Asia, and the islands of Imbms and 
Tenedos. This part of the coast of 
the Troad, sheltered from theS. W. bv 
the island Tenedos, forms the well- 
known roadstead of Besika Bay, where 
the English and French fleets first 
coalescel, 1853. 

Bovnarbaahi^ called bv Europeans 
Old Troy, stands at the end of a 
chain terminating in 2 mountains, be- 
tween which the river descends into 
the plains, which extend 15 m. to 
the sea. A few relics of past days 
have been worked up into the mud 
of the hovels, but the remains of 
ancient Troy are at the distance of 
about a mile to the E. of the villa^. 
On ascending the hill in that direction 
first appear 2 tumuli, one of which is 
supposed to be the tomb of Hector, 
from the circumstance of its being 
a barrow of loose stones, such as 
Homer describes. There are no re- 
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maint on the hill which can be attri- 
buted with certainty to the heroic 
age; the situation, however, seems a 
probalile one for an ancient citadel. 
On the K. side the hill terminates in 
a steep precipice overlooking the 
Mendereh, which winds in a ravine 
below. 

The sources of the Scamander — 
the one cold and the other tepid — 
cannot be mistaken, and they point 
oat the site of the Scsan Gate to- 
wards the S.W. of the modem 
▼iUage. 

Return to Enaeh. 

The road to Sheblak followf the 
E. bank of the river for about 8 m., 
and then arrives at tlie mountain 
opposite the one which is supposed 
to be the site of Old Troj. Pro- 
oeeding N. it leachct 8hebbk« said 
to be the site of New Troy. Here 
among some oaks are an immense 
number of columns and remains of 
temples strewed over a Turkish 
burial-ground. In the plain below is 
a tumiuua, called the Tomb of Ilus. 

ffaUH EHVf 27 m. from Enaeh. 
Here also there are a great many 
more remains scattered over half a 
mile of country, amount wlueh are 
to be traced the foundations of several 
small temples, one of which must 
have been that of the Thymbrian 
Amrilo, where Pftris kiUed AehiUes. 
The stream running past these rains 
is now called the Tnmbrek* evi- 
dently a oorrapt form of its aadent 
name The road passes over small 
limestone hills, on the brow of a 
range of which, fbrming the Asiatic 
frontier of the Dardanellei, is the 
village of Renkoi half-way, where 
the Briiitk OotmU resides. 



Chtmak Kalemi, 25 m. Onehalfof 
town was destroyed by fire, 
bnt is rapidlT rising again. It is 
of eoosaderaMe extent; Its Tnrldsh 
name, Chanak Kalesri, signifies " Pot 
Castle,'' from its manuactures of 
orodoery. It b called by ns the Dar- 



danelles. The whole distance from 
Enaeh may be traversed in 1 1 hours. 

Abydoi, 4 m. N.E. of this place. 
No traces of the ancient town remain, 
except the foundation-wall of a 
building of considerable sixc, and 
were it not for the interest of a two- 
fold poetic association, it would be 
unnoticed by travellers. 

^VRITTEN AFTER SMriMMINO FROM 
SBST06 TO ADTD06. 

If, In Ike aionib of daric neceint w r , 
liMiMler. wbo was nlf^Uy wuni 

(What maM will not Uie tale remember?) 
To ciQM thy stream, broad Ifelleepoat i— 

If, when the wfaitrj tempest roiir'd. 

He sped to Hero, nothing loili. 
And thns oToM thy current ponr'd. 

Fair Venttsl how I pity both I 

For Mtf^ degenerate modern wreidi, 
Tboogh in the geniat month of May, 

My drinifaig limbs I faintly stretch. 
And tUnk Tve done a fimt feo-day. 

Bat iinoe he cnM'd the rspid tide. 

Aeoording U> the doiibtftil story. 
To woo,— and— Lord knows what beddsb 

And swam for Lore, aa I for Glory; 

^Twere bard to say who fluwd the best: 
Sad mortalsl thns the Gods still pk^os 
yon! 

He hwt his labow, T iqy Jest ; 
For ho was drown'd, and Tvo the agio. 

May 0, ISIO. 

The 9 followbig routes diverge in 
differentdirections through theTroad, 
and are inserted for the benefit of 
those who wish to linger in these 
romantic ^ots. 

TOUB OF THB TBOAD, A. 

BBBOAMA OySB MOUXT IDA BT 
BBTRAMITCH TO THB TBOAD AKD 
KOnX KALBH. 

HOQISs 

Avriamasti 8 

Adramyti 9| 

Narien 6^ 

Beyraauteh 8* 

Enaeh 4} 

Akzandria Troas • • • • b| 

KoumKaleh 8 

From Bergama the tour to the 
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Troail lies over a delightful country. 
On every side are luaguificcnt moun- 
tains and sea views. In the numerous 
villages and towns on the rte. the 
traveller will find khans for lodging, 
and there are sevenil isolated coffee- 
houses on the way, where refresh- 
ments are to be obtained. 

Avriatnnstt, 8 hours. 

At Armootloo, 4) hours from Avria- 
masti, is a road leading to Aivali, or 
KidoDia, a Greek town, once of some 
importance, 2 hours distant on the 
coost. It formerly commanded an 
extensivecommerce, but its prosperity 
vas destroyed in the revolutionary 
war of Greece. 

Aivali rose under the auspices of 
John Economos, who, descended from 
one of the most ancient Greek fami- 
lies, had conceived the project ^ of 
founding the prosperity of^his native 
town, and rendering his own name 
immortaL After various repulses, 
he obtained fh>m the Porte not only 



the Turks were threatening their 
town. The Pasha of Hrousa had 
sent some troops thither to protect 
the town against any conp-<iv-itt4tin of 
the iMsurgcut£. The i)cople of Aivali 
assembled in crowds, and the Kiaya 
Ik'y, on entering the town on the 
l3Ui of June with oou men, pen-eived 
the tumult which had been excited. 
Thirsting for the blood of the Greeks^ 
his soldiers struck some of them in 
the streets, and were put to fliffht by 
the people. The Kiaya, alarmed, sent 
for a remforcement, and the next day 
3000 men took possession of the 
town. The Greeks of the fleet, on 
learning what was passing, presented 
themselves before tne island of Mos- 
conissi, on the 13th June, with 70 
sail. The tumult in the town burst 
out into violence on the arrival of 
the fleet becoming known. The 
Greek natives, feeling their danger, 
embarked in crowds for the island 
of Mosoonissi. The Ekuropean agents 
abcmdoned the town on the 15th, and 
onl^ a few thousand Greeks remained 



the government of the village, but a J in it At 9 o'clock a great number 
firman, prohibiting the Turks from of Greek vessels appeared in the 
residing m it. He gave a cx>rdial re- 
ception to all the Greeks in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in a short time Aivali 
increased in an astonishing manner. 
Its government might be compared 
to a small republic, administered by 
its own laws, under the protection of 
the Porte. It boasted of a college, 
bnilt in 1803, the beau^ of the ar- 
chitecture of which did honour to 
its founders, and was the admiration 
of foreipiers. It bad 2 noble hos- 
pitals, situated without the town, in 
A healthy aitoation. There were 40 
oil-mills, 30 soap-manufiictories, se- 
veral tanneries, and shops of all lands 
in the town. But its college, its hos- 
pitals, and chapels have Mem swept 
away by the ravages of war. In 
June, 1821, the Greeks, emboldened 
by recent successes, meditated sevenU 
expedidons against the Asiatic con- 
tinent. Thev were advancing towards 
Smyrna, when news was brought 
them by the Greeks of Aivali, that 



channel. The preceding night, the 
Turkish commander had received still 
further reinforcements, and stood on 
the defensive. The town resounded 
with the cries of despair of those who 
were unable to escape. The Turks 
lay in wut in the houses near the 
quay, prepared to dispute the landing 
of the Greeks. The latter, under 
cover of their artillery, threw 3000 
or 4000 men on the quay, and drove 
out the Turks with great slaughter. 
A warm engagement ensued. The 
Greeks destroyed the Mussulman 
column, and the Turks in their re- 
treat set fire to Uie town. The 
Greeks brought off in safety the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants. The 
whole town was reduced to ashes. 
Such was the fette of Aivali : a town 
of 30,000 inhab., destroyea within 
one day. 

Kimair, 3 hours firom Armootloo, 
is a tolerable town, with ftOO or 600 
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houses, several mosques, and two 
Greek churches: it is situated in a 
marshy phiio, covered with olive- 
trees. 

Ailt^amyti^ 9} hours. See p. IG7. 

NarfcA^ C^ hours. A good village, 
on a height overlooking a cliamiing 
valley, covered with olive-groves ex- 
tending to the sea. 

Between Narlen and Beyramitch 
the road crosses Mount Ida. llie 
height of the mountain b very great, 
ana the summit is often enveloped 
in clouds. The scenei^ is grand, and 
the mountains are richly clothed with 
pines. The road crosses deep vallevs 
over wooden bridges ; and irom the 
summit of the pass the view is exten- 
nve and magnificent 

BeyramUchf 8} hours. A small 
town, beautifuUjr situated on a hill 
commanding a view over a rich plain. 
A governor resides here. 

An interesting excursion may be 
made from Beyramitch to the source 
of the Simou, through magnificent 
ioenery, by a steep and rugsod road 
to the village of Eve^li, ^ hours. 

2} hours from this piace is the 
tovroe of the SimoU, The. water 
gushes out from a square aperture in 
the rock, and fidls SO ft. over a bed 
of stone. Numerous other streams 
issue fkx>m smaller fissures in the rock, 
and swell the principal stream. The 
view is beautiful and extensive. It 
comprises all the plains of Troy, and 
the district of Troas» a great portion 
of Asia Minor, extending finom Con- 
stantinople to Smyrna. 

Tliert, oo tiM green and vfHage-oolted bill. Is 
<FUnk*d bj the HellMpoaC, Md Iqr tht 
•m) 
EDtmb'd the biavegl of Um bfat*, Adrilkt ; 
They ley sp— <llr7ADt eaji the ooBtcwj) : 
And mrther downwaid, tall end toweriof , 
iUlUie 
The tnmalve— ef whom f Heaven knows ; 
'inajbe 
FaHtxliia, AJax. or Proleallaiu ; 
AU heroes, whob If Ufinc ecill. would ali^ m. 



High burrows, wftlioui marble, or a name, 
A vast. unUlIM, and mmmtaln-sklrtcd 
plain. 
And Ida In ilie dUtance, atill llic same. 

And wbl ScamandtT (if 't b lie) remain ; 
Tlic sitiiAtkMi «ecnit allll form'd for Tame— 

A bundred iImmiimmnI men mi|$litnglitapifn 
With eaae; Imc where I aoiq^t fur llkin'o 

waU«, 
The quiet abeep feeds, and the tortoise 
crawls. 

Troops of nniended Iwrsea; here and tliere 
Some little liamlets, with new namce mi- 
couth; 
Some siiepltenls (unlike Paris) led to stare 

A mument at tlie Kitropean yooth 
Whom to lite qwt tlieir sdioollwy feelings 
liear; 
A Turk, with boada in hand and pipe in 
mouth. 
Extremely taken with his own religion. 
Are what I found there— but the dertl a 
I*brygian. 

Braox. 

A different route may be taken in 
order to return to Beyramitch, the 
scenery of which is as grand as the 
former. 

£mukf 4) hours. 

Alexandria Troaa, 2^ hours. 

Bounarbashi, 2| hours. 

Koiun Kaleh, 3 hours. On the 
coast. 



TOUB OF THE TbOAD, B. 

B0UNABDA8BI, BT TUBKHAHL^, TO 

DETBAXrrCH. 

Hours. 

Araplar 11 

Bridge of Sarmofaktchi . . l| 

Eoaeh 1 

Turkmanltf 2A 

Bouuaitiashi of Beyramiteh . } 

Beyramitch I 

Araplar, a Tillage li hour S.EL of 
Bounartwshi. The road proceed! 
through a valley where, in many 
places, may be obserred the appear- 
ance of baasltic pillars. 

Sarmoiaktchi Xopri, or the bridge 
of Sarmosaktehi, li hour, is an old 
cemetery, 1. of the road, where, by 
way of gravestone, is a natural hexa- 
gonal nnltie pillar, 7 ft hi^ and 
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qui tit's upon Kuchuulu Tepch is hal: 
wav up the hiil. 

Tliti first appearauce is an obloof 
area, 92 ft. long and 54 ft, wiUc. Ot 
the N. side are the remains of a par 
of a wall, by which the area wai 
fonncrly enclosed. The work secnii 
to be of the age of the Uoiuaiis. Oi 
the western side of the area arc con 
siderable remains of batlis, whoM 
stuccoed walls are in some place 
entire. Aliove this area are tombs 



10 in. in diameter. It is of hard 
black basalt, without horisontal fis- 
sures, like the pillars of the Giant's 
Causeway. 

7'Jnaehf 1 hour. See page 1G9. 
In a cemetery dose to the road arc 
several basaltic pillars use<l as grave- 
stones, mixed with artificial ones : of 
the latter are 12 of the Doric order. 
The road crosses an ancient bridge, 
and before entering Torkmanl^ are 
some mounds and granite pillars, de- 
noting the site of Uie ancient citadel 
or temple. The view of Mount Gar- 

Srus, the highest of the chain of 
ount Ida, is very grand. 

TarkmanU, 2| hours. There is a 
road from Turkmanle to Assos. 

Bounarbaahi of BeyramUch, ^ hour, 
so named from its vicinity to the 
fountain-head of some very remark- 
able hot spring, three of which rush 
with great violence from artificial 
apertures into a marble reservoir con- 
structed of ancient materials. This 
beautiful basin is shaded by the finest 
oriental. pUaes. The people of the 
place affirm that these springs are 
cold in summer and hot in winter, 
when, it is said, smoke ascends 
fh>m them. The same story is told 
of those at Bonnarbashi, the supposed 
site of Ilium. See p. 169. 

Beyramitch, 1 hoar. 



TouB OF thb Tboad, G. 

BBYRAXITCH, BT KUCHUKLU TEPEH, 

TO MOUKT OAB0ABU8. 

Honn. 
Kuchunlu Tepeh .... 2 

Gogillar 3 

Mount Gargarus . . . . G 
Gogillar 6 

Kuchmlu Tepeh, 2 hours. A co- 
nical hill towards Gargarus, so 
placed as to resemble a sort of 
advanced position at the base of that 
mountain. The Simots flows at its 
foot. The principal site of the anti- 



and an arched vault 13 yds. lon^ anc 
5 wide. Near it are the remains o 
a bath, wanting only the roof. Hen 
lie some columns, 1(3 in. in diameter 
among pieces of broken amphone anc 
fragments of marble, granite, jasper 
&c. Near this place is an immense 
Doric entablature, and the shaft of i 
Corinthian column. Higher up an 
the remains of another temple. A 
spacious winding road rises fron 
these remains to the summit of ihi 
Kuchunlu. AU the way up may b< 
seen traces of former works ; but oi 
the summit a small oblong area exhi 
bits marks of the highest antiquity 
The stones forming the enclosure an 
as rude as those of Tiryns, and it i 
encircled by a grove of venerabh 
oaks. E. and W., outside the trees 
are ranged stones like the Druidica 
circles in England. From hence th< 
view of Gargarus, and the bed anc 
valley of the Simois, is magnificent 
The remains on the Kuchunlu Tepel 
agree precisely in situation with th< 
description of the temples and altar 
of Idanm Jove by Homer, iEschylus 
and Plutarch. The baths and warn 
springs confirm the supposition. Th( 
ori^nal temple was probably that o: 
Jupiter Liberator. 
OoffUlar, 3 hours. 

The ascent of Mount Gargami 
commences here. Like Etna, thii 
mountain is generally characterisec 
by a triple xone ; first of cultivatec 
land, then of forests, and thirdly i 
region of snow and ice. The firs 
may be traversed on horseback 
During the first hour many remain 
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of Greek chapels are met with, one 
of which is placed above a roaring 
torrent, in a situation of uncommon 
sablimity. The scenery is strikingly 
grand. In the region of forests are 
many wild boars; the |iath is tedious 
and difficult ' Above the xone of 
forests all is bleak. The ascent is ex- 
tremely difficult. There are 4 points 
of eminence on the mountain, each 
of which is higher than the other. 
If the traveller finds it possible to 
attain the highest of these summits, 
he will be ampl^ rewarded by the 
spectacle before him, where the whole 
of European Turkey and Asia Minor 
seem, as it were, modelled on a vast 
surface of glass. Constantinople, the 
Sea of Marmora, the mountains of 
Bronsa and Asiatic Olympus, the 
Propontis and the Hellespont, the 
tihote» of Thrace and Chersoncnis, 
the North of the Egean, Athoa, the 
Isles of Imbrot, Samothnuae, Lem- 
nos, Tenedoa, Rubcea, the Gnlf of 
Smyrna, almost all Mysia and Bithy- 
nia, and |iart of Lvdia and Ionia, are 
included in this ^orious panorama. 
Descend to G<Mnllar. The whole 
excursion from Gogillar and back 
again requires 12 houra, 



Ilonri. 

Thyatira 10 

Per^nios 12 

Avriamasti 8 

The direct road to Ephesus (Vom 
Smyrna is 12 hours; by Uypsile 14, 
the inland and safer road. 

ffypsile, on the coast, is a small 
village on a lofty promontory. Here 
are to be found to the S. traces of 
the walls of the ancient Lebedos, and 
some fragments of columns amidst 
heaps of rubbish, which are the only 
remains of the city destroyed by 
Lysimacjius. 

Zillij the site of Clares, possesses 
some interesting remains. It was the 
seat of a temple and oracle of Apollo. 
The prophetic cave and fountain is 
now a reservoir. The ruins of Chris- 
tian churches are numerous here. 
Between Lebedos and Claros is a 
small islet, which was sacred to Diana, 
and is now called PcmdikomtL No 
traces are found of the ancient city 
of Colophon. 



BOUTE 30. 

TOint OF THE SEVEN CHUEORES : — 
SMTBVA TO EFHB8U8, LAODICEA, 
PHQiADELPHlA, 8ABDIS, THTA- 
TIBAf AVD FEBOAX08. 



Smyrna. 

Ephesus 12 orU 

Ghiensel Hissar .... 12 

Sultan Hissar 5 

f^SP^ H 

"WHlicea 13 

Hierapdis 8 

(Return to Laodicea) 

TrinoUs ....... 4 

Bnliadan 9 

Philadelphia 5^ 

SaWUs • 9 



Eprbbos, 14 h. from Smyrna. The 
Ticinity of Ephesus to the coast has 
enabled many travellers to risit this 
celdMrated city, and the memonr of the 
part has pmaps led them to indulire 
their imaginatiott too fiieely, whue 
contemplating the walls that remain. 
Thus a visit to Ephesus will often 
be prodnctire of disappointment 
when the traveller finds the ideas as- 
sociated with it not realised ; but the 
ruins, thou^ not striking, are toj 
extensive. 4 h. at least are eon- 
sumed in traversing them. Of the 
site of the theatre, the seene of the 
tumult raised by Demetrius, there 
can be no doubt. Every seat is now 
removed, and the proscenium is a hill 
of mins. A splendid circus, or 
stadium, is tolerabljr perfect; it is 
687 ft. long. One side of it was on 
a hill (Mount Prion), and the opposite 
side was ndsedonarobes. There isalso 
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one of those gigantic piles called by 
some gymnasia, by others temples or 
])alace8, like those at Pergamos, Troy, 
and Tralles. The ancient walls, on 
Mount Coressus, to the & of the city, 
are specimens of Gi*eek architecture. 
The ruins of Ayasaluk — distant 
nearly 2 m. W.N.W. from Ephesus — 
-which arose 200 years ago, are en- 
tirely composed of materials from 
ancient Epliesus. The ruins of the 
church of St. Jolm have sometimes 
been confounded with the mined 
mosque, but they are different build- 
ings; it is evident that the marble 
mosque was originally built as such, 
and is not an altered or adapted 
Christian church. 

Ephesus is represented by Pliny as 
the ornament of Asia, and tlie largest 
and most frequented city in Asia 
Minor. The city, whidi was known 
to the Romans, and celebrated in their 
writings, owed its greatness to Ly- 
simachus, the genenl and successor 
of Alexander the Great. It is situated 
in a plain bounded by Coressus on 
the S. and Galessns on the N. Two 
isolated hills stand in the plain ; that 
on the N., the seat of the modem 
village of Ayasaluk ; that on the S., 
Mount Prion, which forms the nucleus 
of the ancient ruins. The original 
TmmpU of Diana was considered one 
of the 7 wonders of the world. It 
was burned to the ground on the 
night Alexander the Great was bora, 
fired by an incendiary, who was in- 
stigated only by the insane desire of 
making himself celebrated. It was 
rebuilt on a scale superior in grandeur 
and magnificence to that of any other 
Greek temple. It was 220 years before 
it was finished. This second edifice, 
fiuniliar to all by the narrative in the 
Acu of the Apostles, lasted till the 
general destraction of the heathen 
temples by the Christian emperors 
of Rome. There is very little doubt 
that the extensive ruins at the head 
of the port mark the site of this 
temple. This situation agrees with 
the description of Strabo. There 
is a cave in the neighbourhood in| 



which some peasants say a great 
numlier of marble statues may be 
found, but it has never been visited 
by any one capable of verifying the 
fact. They may be the statues of 
the Temple of Diana deposited there 
at the time of its destruction *, and an 
investigation might compensate for 
the loss of time and the expense of 
purehasing the secret of the locality, 
which is known only to a few of the 
country people. 

Christianity was planted in the 
city by St. Paul, and Ephesus became 
one of the 7 churches of Asia — of 
which mention is made in the Reve- 
lations. St. John resided here, and 
probably died here. His t<imh is 
shown near the quarries, on Mount 
Prion, and that of the Virgin on 
Coressus. The village of Ayasaluk 
is evidently so named fh>m a cor- 
ruption of the Greek words Aym 
^«#«x«ni, or Ai vasilik, A^ being the 
usual contraction for Ayuu Another 
explanation b **'AyiH iMXiyt" in 
allusion to St John *< the Divine." 

Between Ephesus and Ghieuxel His- 
sar it is worth while to visit the ruins 
of Magnesia ad Mieandram, which are 
not far out of the road at a place called 
Inek Bazar, The traveller may turn 
off the main road to the rt. at a cof- 
fee shed called Balitschek Kanesi, 5 
hours distant from Ephesns, cross the 
plain to the opposite line of hills, and 
an hour's ride brings him to the ruins, 
lying upon the noruiem slope of these 
hilU. Fragments of the walls, pieces 
of columns, &c, lie in various places. 
About the S.W. comer of the city, 
near the top of the hill, is the stadium, 
of which the form and many seats re- 
main. The view from this point com- 
mands the whole site of the city, and 
extends upon the other side of the 
ridge over the plain of the Mseander. 
The most interesting ruins are at the 
edge of the plain at the E. end of the 
city, where a periboluswall is almost 
entire, and in the centre of it lie the 
ruins of a very large Doric temple : 
they lie in a conf^iscd heap, and among 

K 2 
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the fragments are sereral fine piece* 
of bas reliefs. The Freucli have lately 
been digging up several of them here. 
The main road to Ghieusel Hissar 
nay soon be regained Arom this point. 

Aidin, or Ghienzel Ifiasar (the an- 
cient Traltcs), \i hoars: 30 m. Of 
the ancient city only enough remains 
to prove that it occupied the elevation 
above the present town. There mre 
still standing some foundations of 
walls, and the ruins of a palace whose 
fine airehes are oonspieuons for many 
miles round. The modem town is 
4 m. in circumference; it is the re- 
sidence of a pasha, and a place of 
great trade, mud next in nn% to 
myma. Basars, shaded by trees, 
form the streets. It contains many 
fine mosques. Christian churches, and 
Jewish syuafpogues. The town is 
beautifully situated, surrounded br 
gardens and orchmrdi, and eoramaiM- 
inga fine view of the plain. The road 
passes through orchards of fig-trees 
and eom-fi^ds, OTer the plain of 

Sidtan Jliaaar (undent Nysa), 5 h., 
m TttriLish Tillage with a modem for- 
tress ; the ruins contain nothing de- 
fined. 3 hours ikrther is Nasi, a 
large village, near thesiteof Mastaura. 
2 hours farther is the old castle of 
Yenisheher. 3 hours beyond is Kant- 
Jasn. On the 8. bank of the Maaader 
are the ruins of the andent city 
of Antioehia ad Msandram, at the 
junction of the Karasif and the 
Maander. Following the KarMifto 
the 8. fiir nearly 10 a. is the site of 

tfii«yra, or Gdra, at least 25 or 30 m. 
S. of the high roa#i. It stands on 
the site of the ancient Aphrodisias, 
and is at least SO m. from the site of 
Gamim. 



(now called Esky Hissar) 
is 13 h. N.B. of Ghe^ra. At the 
entrance of the old city stand the 
massT remains of a bridge : a paved 
road leads to a triple arcnea entrance 
to the City. 2 thcalrei are cut in the 



side of the hill, of which the seats are 
tolerably perfcHst. The one lacing 
the IS. has licen rery handsome, the 
seats, all of marble, being snpported 
by lion's paws. Several temples may 
be traced, but the principal remains 
are the vast walls which must have 
been liuilt in tlie time of the Koreans 
and Cliristiaiis, although their pur- 
pose is involved in much doubt, as 
they seem inapplicable to churches. 
Laodicea suffered much from earth- 
quakes. Its site is now deserted. 
The road descends into the valley of 
the Lycus, which it crosses diagonally 
to the N. to 

IlierapoUt (Pambouk Kalesi), 2 h. : 
€ m. Here are the hot mineral 
springs of the ancient cdtrbrated 
baths of Asia. The mountain on 
which the ruins are situated, a branch 
of MesBOgis, presents a most romantic 
and extraordinary phenomenon. The 
diffii beneath the ruins appear like 
frosen cascades, an effect produced 
by the incrustations of the mineral 
waters, which rise from several deep 
sprinffs among the rains, and are also 
found in small rivulets for many 
miles round. The deposiu thus left, 
over which the waters sgain flow, 
have raised the whole surface of the 
ground IS or 20 ft, forming masses 
of this shelly stone, which impede 
the paths, and render it difficult to 
trace the ruins. The town, standing 
on the summit of the cliff, having the 
mountains -finr a back-ground, com- 
mands a fine view of the valley. The 
rains are crowded and extennve, and 
here again are similar to those ruins 
before spoken of, which in this in- 
stance may have been baths. The 
other remains consist principally of 
a theatre, a triumphal arch, a fine 
colonnade, many marble columns, 
some erect, and others prostrate, the 
massive walls of temples, and the 
ruins of several Christian churches 
and sepulchral buildings. The ruins 
are about 1^ m. in circumference. 

Colosss, a laii^ and fio^oiis city, 
wu in this ▼idaity^and it is supposed 
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tlMt the cxtcnsWe ruins at Khonas, 
3 li. from l^odicea« arc tlioee of 
ColosKR, whidi was subsequently 
called X^MM, whence the modem 
Khonai. The chief interest of the 
site is derived from the beautiful 
epistle which St. Paul addressed to 
the inliabitants. 

We now return to Ldiodicea, whence 
the road proceeds to the valley of the 
Mfcander, and crosses the river near 
Kash Yeniji, at which are the mins of 

Tripoiii, 4h. Here may be ob- 
served vestiges of a theatre, castle, 
and other buildings, but nothing is 
perfect It. was here that St. Bartho- 
lomew taught, and St. Philip suffered 
martyrdom. 

Bulladan, 9 Iv^ N. Thence by 
Aineh Ghieul, over Mount Tmolus, 
to 

PhiladeipSia (called Allah Sbeher, 
the city of God), 5} b.: t6m., still a 
very considerable town, the residence 
of a Greek iMshop. Of the ancient city 
but little remuns; its walls are still 
standing, enclosing several hills, upon 
whose sides stood the town, but they 
are very ruinous. Some immense re- 
mains of buildings are called the 
rains of Christian churches, but all 
the rains so designated seem rather 
to bear the character of vast temples 
erected perhaps by imperial com- 
mand, dedicated to nominal Chris- 
tianity, bat showing in the niehes, &c 
traces of heathen su^rstition. The 
present town is beautifully situated at 
the foot of Mount Tmolus, and con- 
tains aboBt SOOO houses; 850 be- 
longing to Christians, and the rest 
to Turks. It has several mosques, 
bazars, baths, and a khan. The town 
has suffered finequently from earth- 
quakes. In 1390 it surrendered to 
Bajaaet, and ever since the crescent 
has predominated over the cross. 

Sardi$ (now called Sart), 9 b. : 36 
lA. The situation of this town is 



very beautiful, but the country it 
overlooks is almost deserted. This 
celebrated caoital of Lydia is now 
reduced to a few shepherds* huts, and 
a mill whose wheels are turued by the 
famous river Pactolus. The owner 
of this mill is the only Christian resi- 
dent of a place where one of the 
primitive churches was fouudedy 
which was the seat of a bishop, and 
the scene of meeting for several gene- 
ral councils. The remains, of this 
city vary much in date^the early 
part, containing a theatre, stadium, 
and temples, may easily be traced, 
but the masses of wall composing the 
rest of the city merely indicate its 
extent. One very extensive building, 
called the Gerusia, or the house of 
CrcesttS, is in singular preservation. 
1 m. from the dty on the Pactolna 
stand the remains of tlie colossal 
temple of Cybele. Its proportions 
resemble those of Agrigentnm; 2 
Ionic columns are standing, and the 
rains of 4 others are to be seen, but 
as these are the only parts left to 
record the vastness of such a fiillen 
temple, it seems doubtful whether it 
was ever finished. It dates ita 
foundation previous to the Persian 
conquest of Sardis, 575 BX. I'he ap- 
pearance of the hill of the Acropolis, 
which is rent by earthquakes into the 
most grotesque shapes, is ver^ sin- 
gular. The date of the foundation of 
Sardis is so remote that the name of 
its founder is lost in the lapse of 
ages. It became the capital of I^dia, 
and under Croesus was one of the 
most flonrishing cities in the world. 
On his defeat oy Cyrus, 545 B.C., it 
passed under Ike Persian dynasty. 
Afker the battle of Granicns it sur- 
rendered to Alexander the Great, 
from whose time it continued under 
the Greek sovereigns, vntil it was 
given up to the Romans by King 
Antiochna. In the llth century it 
was wrested by the Turks from the 
Greek empire. The celebrated 
Tamerlane took and destroyed it in 
the reign of Bajaaet, rince which 
it has gradaally fisllea to decay. 
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Thjfotira, 10 h. The Sth of the 
churches. See Rte. 29. 

Pirgamot, 12 h. (Bergama). The 



3rd of the 7 oharchcs. See Rte. 29. 
Per||amo8 U 30| h. from &nyni«, re- 
turoiDg by Thyatira and Macnesta. 
and 20 h. by way of AmamasU. 



ROUTE 31. 



SXTBNA TO OOKSTAKTIKOrLB, BY BABDI8 AND BB0U8A. 



Ephema • • 
iTria • • 
Sapetrain • 
wdis • • 
Aki< (Thyatira) 
Galembie • 
Ohutlghiut • 
Mandrahora • 
Stt-ciighir>li • 
Ulnbad . . 
Chaulorghul 
Broiua • • 
Moudania • 



Hoan. 

14 

8 

7 

6 

9 

5 

5 
10 
10 

7 

5 

6 

6 



) 



Mondania to Constaniiiiople is a 
Toyage of aboat 10 h. In a caique 
and 5 h. by staaoier. 

The JoorntT from Smjrnia to Ephe* 
tns being rather too long for 1 day, 
it is better to dtvide ic, by leading 
Smyrna in the evening, and sleepii 
at the Tillage of Scdikoi, onl^ 2 
hours distant. There is an addition! 
adTantage in starting inte the first dar, 
which is, to give time to the attend- 
ants to arrange the naclragfs, an 
operation always attended here with 
much loss of time on first starting. 
That point once settled, each packa^ 
is replaced every suoeceding day in 
Its accustomed position, and the delay 



Plftoet of Lo^illiig* 
Khan. 
Ditto. 

Turcoman's Hut 
A Mill. 
English Consular Agent. 

Khan. 

House of a Greek. 
Ditto of a Turk. 
Greek Convent. 
House of a Greek. 
Khan. 
Coffee House. 

of lending and unloading is then 
trifling. 

SedikK is a delightlul village at 
the foot of a range of hills, where 
many of the consuls and merchants 
have their villas. Near this village, 
in the mountains, may be heard 

** The Jiduls* troop In gtJCt^d ciy 
Itoy ftom afar conipulnlngljr. 
With a inlx'4 and moarulM wmml, 
like oylog bate or bcetea hoaBd." 

5 hours from Sedikoi the remains 

of Mftropolit — once a considerable 

city— may be distinguished on a 

ihili near the coast. They consist 

ionly of a few ruins of waHs and 
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towers, and poctew little interest. 
2 hours farther the road winds 
round some kills, and then passes 
close under some perpendicular rocks. 
It crosses the Cayster by a bridge 
j^an hour before entering Ephesus. 
There are 3 or 4 cafinets on this route, 
where shade and water are to be 
found, but there are neither towns 
nor villages. 
Ephmu$, 14 h. See Rte. SO. 

[Travellers who have not made an 
excursion from Smyrna to Nimfi, to 
see the supposed monument of Sesos- 
tris (p. 165), may visit it on their 
route from Ephesus to Sardis.] 

The road now follows the bank of 
the Cayster, throuffh a beautiful val- 
ley, rich and fertiw in the extreme, 
but only imperfectly^ cultivated. The 
picturesque mountains by whidi this 
valley is bounded form parts of the 
ranges of MessogisandTmolus. They 
are clothed with wood to the sum- 
mits. At the entrance of the valley, 
near the sea, they approach ^ithm 
^ m. of each other, but on advancing 
the valley widens to 2 or 3 m. in 
breadth. 

TyriOy 8 hours of rather ikst tra- 
velling, allowing for I hour's rest at 
a cafinet. Tyria is a laiige Turkish 
town, situated on the acclivity of 
Mount Tmolus, and commanding an 
extensive prospect over a fine phun, 
bounded to the N. by Mount Tmolus. 
The town extends along the slope of 
the mountain; each house stands 
tingle, or in a garden. Numerous 
mosques, with their minarets and 
cupolas, interspersed with fine trees, 
unite to give T^ria an appearance of 
wealth and importance which it does 
not possess. It is supposed to oc- 
cupy the site of ancient Tyrinthio, 
but the town and environs are desti- 
tute of any remains of antiquity. The 
population is almost exclusively Ma- 
nomedan. 

Leaving Tyria, the traveller pro- 
ceeds N.E. through extensive vme- 



yards, each containing a platform, 
with a sort of watch-tower, which 
have been constructed for the pur- 
pose of keeping off the jackals. The 
road continues through the plain, 
crossing the Cayster several times, to 

Odemet. — ^This town, though infe- 
rior in size to Tvria, surpasses it in 
commercial activity, in the size of the 
bazars, and the quality of the mer- 
chandise exposed to sale. It boasts 
of a large khan and several coffee- 
houses, and is well adapted for repose 
during the heat of the day. 

Leaving Odemes, the ascent of 
Mount Tmolus commences, and 3 
hours of laborious toil are required 
to reach the summit by a path hewn 
in the rock. Thence there is a 
splendid view, looking backwards 
over the valley and the great range 
of Meisogis. 

Supetraan, 7 hours. An extensive 
plain, on the summit of Mount Tmo- 
lus, covered with rich verdure, where 
fine oaks, wide-spreading chesnuts, 
and luxuriant walnut-trees, standing 
singly or in groups, give this spot 
the appearance of an English park. 
The scenerv is varied by meadows, 

Sirdens, and a copious stream rushing 
rough the centre of the plain, with 
flocks and herds gracing on its banks. 
A tribe of wandering Turcoman shep* 
herds are the sole inhabitants of this 
lovely spot They pay a certain sum 
for the pasture to the inhabitants of 
Capai, a village in the plain, wbo^ 
during Uie great heat, usually remove 
to Supetram. They are primitive 
and hospitable, and ready to make 
strangers welcome to a share of what- 
ever they possess. For 2 hours the 
road continues through this plain by 
the banks of the river. The descent 
to Sardis U rapid and difficult 
Sardi9^ 6 hours. See Rte. 30. 

Leaving Sardis, the river Hermns, 
or Ghiediz Chai, is to be forded. The 
approach to the river is dangerous^ 
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on aeeoQot of the nuirshcf, ftod the 
traTeller should ha^e a guide well 
acquainted with tlie localitiea. The 
river is broad and deep. The inter- 
vening country between the Hernius, 
or Sarabal, and the G vgasan lake, is 
covered with the tumuli of the kings 
and people of Lydia. They are 
covered with turf, and preserve their 
conical form, varying in siae accord- 
ing to the rank of the deceased. 
Thatof Alyattes, the father of Craesos, 
remains as described by Herodotus 
2200 years ago. •* Lydia," he says, 
** boasts of a monnment of art, secoad 
only to those of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians. It is the sepulchre of 
Alyattes : the groundwork is of im- 
mense stones, and the rest of the 
atmctnre is a huge monad of earth." 
He goes on to state that the lensth 
of the tomb is 6 furlongs and S 
pletfam, the beiglit S pleUms (SOO 
feetX and the width 13 plethnsb The 
Gygaan lake b not very remarkable. 
Its edges are low and mardiy. 

Jfarmora is a lai|;e Greek Tillage, 
6 hours ftmn Sardis. It contains a 
burial-ground, in which fragments of 
columns and other vestiges of an- 
tiquity suffice to prove that it is the 
nte Of an ancient town. 

AUd miyatira), 9 hours. See 
Rte. i9. The road still lies through 
the plain. % hours from Aksi, on 
the side of one of the mountains, 
may be observed some aepulchral 
chunbers in the rock. Tiie road 
pasMS by several eemeCeries, without 
either towns or villages. 

CMml^t 5 hours,— a large Turk- 
ish village. Uetween Galembie and 
Ghuilffhuit a high mountain is 
c r osscQ by a stony path. 

ahuOghtU^ 5 boon, a lai^ village 
in the plain. The road again enters 
the mountainous region. 2 hours 
tkom Ghuilghuit are the mins of a 
larffe edifice near a burial-ground, 
ana surrounded by trees. It is 



that this was constructed by 12 der- 
vishes, who established themselvea 
here. They were all young men, re- 
nowned for their sanctity and virtue, 
and remarkable for their great learn- 
ing, their profound wisdom, and the 
austerity of their lives. They were 
said to have wrought divers miracles. 
Amongst the extraordinary powers 
they were supposed to p os se ss waa 
that of curing sterility. As sterility 
is considered in Turkey not only a 
<Usgrace, but the greatest curse that 
can befiil a woman, a multitude of 
fair pilarims flocked to them from all 
parts of the empire. The dervishes 
taught them to recite verses from the 
Koran, and to repeat prayers. Ttiey 
gave them charms, administered 
powders to them, and bound them by 
an oath never to divulge the perMua 
to whom they had recourse in 
order to aceomplish their object 
They kept them m the convent, and 
onl V dismissed them when the channs 
had worked their elfoet, or when the 
case beeame hopeless, which was of 
exceedingly rare occurrence. This 
went on for a few ^rcars, till one per> 
fidious dame forfeited her oath, and 
betrayed to her husband the secrets 
she had sworn to preserve. Her In- 
fonnation aroused hia jealousy; he 
went to the pasha and related the 
circumstaneea. Several ladies who 
had visited die convent were sum- 
mmied, and unwillingly cotroboraled 
the facts. The pasha marehed with 
an army, sdaed the IS dervishes, 
hung them oa the great walanl-tree 
near the eonvcat, and destroyed tha 
building. After thia disco very, many 
a husband who auppoaed himself in- 



jured caused his unhappy wifo to be 
tied in a sack and thrown into the 
aea; others had their wives buried 
alive. However, lo this day the 
country people disbelieve the ladies' 
story, and hold the memory of the 
dervishes in high veneration, regard- 
ing them as saints and martyrs. 
They are flrequently seen praying on 
their graves. 
Leaving the monntainsy the road 
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pnsses over a great plain, |virtially 
coliivatedt lo 

Manclffihora, 10 hours. 

2 hours from Mandrahora, a 
colony of iicld-niicc have established 
themselves ou the side of a hill, in 
which tliey liave hurroweil holes rc- 
seinbliiig those in a ralibit-warrcn. 
They have so entirely destroyed the 
grass, that the fields are quite bare; 
they are rather larger than hoase- 
mice, of a dark brown colour, and 
without tails. 

Sa-^wjhxr-U, 10 boors. A large 
village on the banks of a wide river 
of the same name. A journey over 
an immense marshy plain brings the 
traveller to 

Ulubad, or LopathroQ (anciently 
Lopodium), 7 hours. This town was 
once lar^» and surrounded by strong 
walls with towers, which are still 
standing, although in ruins, and 
only serve to afford shelter to bats, 
owls, and storks. The few bouses 
that exist are in a similar condition, 
the greatest part of the space within 
the walls being occupied by gardens 
and vineyards. There are also the 
ruins of a large liyzautine fortress. 
With the exception of 2 Turkish 
families, the inhabitants are Greeks, 
and they look pallid and miserable. 
The unhealthy position of the town 
is the cause of the misery and noverty 
mpparent here. It is situated on the 
banks of a large river, having a lake 
on one side, out of which the river 
flows, and a marsh on the other. 
The usual lodging-place for travellers 
is a large Greek convent, which is 
fast &lling into decay. 3 monks are 
all that now remain of a numerous 
community . Neither these monks nor 
the Greeks of the town understand 
their own language, although the ser- 
vice is performed in it. The Greeks 
of Anatolia make use of Greek letters 
in writing the Turkish language. 

The river of Ulubad (the ancient 



Rhyndacus) is crossed by a frail 
wooden bridge, which seems to totter 
wiih every step of the horses. The 
road then lies through a fine plain 
aloii^ the banks of the beantiful lake 
A pel Ionia, which is l)Ounded on the 
S. by picturesque moimtains, and 
thickly dotted with islands, on which 
there is a large town. 

Cftntahrffhnl, 5 hours. A neat vil- 
lage. There is a fine view of Oiym* 
pus the whole way between the 2 last 
places. Chatelorghul is solely in- 
habited by Greek fiirmers, and ex* 
tensive husbandry in all its branches 
is carried on in the neighbourhood. 

Hence the road passes over a mag- 
nificent plain, cultivated with care 
and industry, and abounding in noble 
forest-trees, which increase in num- 
bers and magnitude as we approach 



Brousa, or Prusa, 6 hours. There 
is an excellent Hotel kept by a 
German, where every comfort of 
European innkeeping may be found, 
and the charges are moderate. It is 
called the I&tei de V(Hymp$, This 
city, long the capital of the kings of 
Bithynia, derives its name from Pm- 
sias, the protector of Hannibal, one 
of its early kinss, who reigned 200 
years b.g. Under the Roman do- 
minion we hear little of Brousa, 
though it was always fiunous for its 
baths, and admired for the beauty of 
its situation. It was the residence of 
the governors of the province, one of 
whom was Pliny. It was finally 
wrested from the feeble hands of the 
Greek emperors by Orchan, the son 
of Othman, the founder of the Otto- 
man dynasty. He adorned it with a 
mosque, a college, and a hospital. It 
was seized by llmour after the battle 
of Angora, rebuilt by Mahomed II., 
and became the usual residence of the 
princes of the house of Othmaii, till 
Amurath removed the seat of govern- 
ment to Adrianople. It is now the 
chief place of the Eyalet of Rhud- 
avendxiar, which comprises Southern 
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Bithynia and the interior of Mysia, 
and of which Brousa forms a sandyak. 
The iN)p. at the last census, when 
a special officer of the Porte niadc it 
in 1852, was 73,000, of whom 1 1 ,CK)0 
are Annenians and GOOO Greeks. 
There arc now very few Jews at 
Brousa. The town is built at the 
S.W. end of a magnificent valley, 
20 m. long, and from 3 to 5 broad. 
The houses, occupy the face of the 
mountain, commanding a fine view 
of the plain ; they are built chiefly of 
wood, like those of C«»nstantinoplc, 
many of them with gla« windows. 
Between June 1801 and June 1802, a 
dreadful fire destroyed one-half of the 
city, the 8tyle of building rendering 
fires pecul i n riy destructivenere. The 
streets of Uie town are in some places 
so narrow, that a person might leap 
from one house into the opposite one ; 
but the greatest cleanliness prevails. 
The castle stands on a perpendicular 
rock in the centre of the town; its 
walla are of great solidity. The diief 
ornaments of Broosa are its moaqoea, 
said to amount to no fewer than 365, 
in one of which, called Daoud Mo- 
nasteri, is shown the tomb of the 
celebrated Orehan, son of Othman, 
who conquered Bronsa in 1326. The 
Baths are handsome structures, con* 
taining a number of apartments, and 
8ui>plied with both not and cold 
springs ; some are chalvbente, others 
sulphureous. The Kalpntciia Ham- 
mam, situated nearly lini. from the 
gate leading to the N.W., is a very 
spacious aad commodious one. The 
spring is slightly sulphureous; the 
heat about I80<* Fahrenheit. Here 
is a circular pool, not less than 25 ft. 
in diameter, paved with marble and 
lined with eolonred tiles, the water 
about 4^ It deep, in which the youth 
of Broosa divert themselves with 
swimming. This apartment is sur- 
mounted by a lofty cupola. There 
are 2 other apartments, m the centre 
of each of which b a sumptuous 
marble (buntain, yidding a stream of 
pure cold water for drinking. Near 
this superb bath is a similar building 



for the females. The khans and 
colleges of Brousa are numerous and 
respectable. The bczestaiis and ba- 
zars are extensive, and filled with silk 
and cotton stuffs luanufacturcd here 
for exportation. 

The cottp-iTaU presented by* the 
verdant plain and city of Brousa, 
with its domes and minarets, con- 
trasted with the cliffs and snowy sum- 
mits of Olympus glittering through 
the woods, rising majestically behind 
the city, is at once in th<i highest 
degree picturesque and impressive. 
'* In point of rural beauty indeed," 
says Mr. Kinneir, ** as well as of 
maffniflcence of scenery, diversified 
by fruitful fields and deli^tful soli* 
tudes, the environs of this city are 
seldom perhaps to be eoualled, and 
not to be surpassed." The silk ma- 
nufiwtured at Bronsa b much es- 
teemed in the East, and greatly ad- 
mired in Europe. The quantity of 
silk produced in the environs, and its 
cultivation and manufacture, is sud 
to aifbtd employment for 30,000 
people. 

Th0 aaoaU tf Oiympyt from Bronsm 
may be performed with ease, unless 
the weather should happen to be im- 
fovourable. The toil is amply re- 
pud bv the ma^ifioence of the view 
from the summit. The traveller may 
hire horses at Brousa for this excur- 
sion, at the usual rate, which Is 25 
piastres a day, or 15 piastres for half 
a day, all over the country. Aiter 4 
or 5 boors of riding there remains an 
ascent of about an nour to be made on 
foot. The best time to commence 
the ascent Is in the afternoon. The 
traveller should sleep near the sum- 
mit, in order to reach the highest 
point at sunrise, when he may return 
to Bronsa by noon. If it is too dondv 
to reach the summit, it is wortn 
while to go up to a rocky point two- 
thirds of the way for the sake of the 
extennve and bnatifiil view. 

From Brousa the road leads through 
a beautiful and level plain to 



A, Turkey, r. 32. — the Dardanelles to coNSTANTiNorLE. 

Ifoftdnnifif 6 honn. A large strag- 
gling Orvek village, cxteiitliiig along 
the shore, the environs of which are 
lH*antifiil and highly cultivated. This 
is the place of embarkation for Con- 
stantinople. The customary price 
for a boat to Constantinople is 100 
piastres ; but as there is sometimes a 
scarcity of kayiks here, the Greeks 
take advantage of this circumstauce 
to raise their price accordingly. 

A Turkish Steamer now runs be- 
tween Constantinople and Moudania 
in 5 hours. It leaves Constantinople 
every Saturday morning, and returns 
from Moudania on Monday evening, 
arriving at Constantinople early on 
Tuesday morning. The prices are 
— Ist class, 80 piastres ; 2nd, or deck, 
40 piastres. The voyage may be per- 
formed in 10 hours with oars, should 
there be no wind ; but with a light 
fiiTOurable breeae it may be done in 6. 
As the kayik is a long narrow boat, 
▼ery slight, and unable to make any 
way against the wind, the length of 
the voyage is very uncertain, and 
whenever the wind is at all eontranr 
the boatmen run into the nearest creek 
and wait till it beoomes favourable. 

The Prince^ Itkmda lie in the di* 
rect route, and should be visited by 
the traveller. They are beautiful 
spots, studded with villas belonging 
to the rich inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople, who reside there during the 
hot summer months and sea-bathing 
season. Profo is not much frequented, 
Chalki more, and Prinkipo is an es- 
pecial favourite with them. A steamer 
leaves Constantinople for these is- 
lands every afternoon and returns in 
the morning. There are several 
hotels at Prinkipo, of which that kept 
by Giacomo is the best. The mo- 
nasteries are well worth visiting, 
especially one on Chaiki, which is 
now an ecclesiastical seminary. It 
was built by the Byzantine £m|>eror 
Basil II., called the Bulgarian-killer, 
who himself ended his life in it 
doing penance for his cruelty. The 
Naval School on the same island is 
well organized. (See Sect I. p. 12.3.) 



ROUTE 32. 
The Dardanelles to Coni 

TINOPLE, BY BrOUSA, I 
AND ISMID. 

Dardanelles 

L4impsacas 

Themoticon 

Salsdereh 

Bendramo 

Mikalitza or Muhalitch . . 

Ulubad 

Brousa 

Isnik (Nicasa) . . . 10 or 
Ismid (Nicomedia) . . . 

Ghebse 

Kartal 

Iskudar or Skutari . . . 
(Cross over to Constantinop] 

The road proceeds to the £ 
nelles town and castle, 6^ houra 

Lampascus, 6 h. About 12 h. 
Lampncus the traveller reachi 
river Granicus, as it is snppos 
be, called by the Turks Kars 
Over this river are the mins of 
man bridge of 8 arches. It b 
75 ft. broad. After passing the '. 
kasu the road passes several 
streams. 

Themoticon, Id^ hours. 1 
reaching Salsdereh we meet wii 
other large river, by some sup 
to be the Granicus, by other 
(Esophus. 

Saladereht 9 hours. A wre 
village. There is another v 
equally miserable near it calle< 
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rideri. Between Solftlereh and Den- 
dramo is the celebrated peninsula of 
Cyxkm and Artaki. The traveller 
should derote a day to this interesting 
spot, and will do well to proceed to 
Bendramo, and visit it from thence, 
as there is not time to deviate from 
the direct route in travelling to that 
place. 

Bendramo, ^ hours, is a large 
town, with 4 mosques and lOUU 
houses, occupying a lovely situation 
on the S. side of a picturesque ba^, 
supposed to be Panormus, 15 m. in 
length, and 5 to 7 in breadth ; it is on 
all sides enclosed by mountains. 

Cyzicus is a beautiful peninsula, 
formerly an island, joined to the con- 
tinent by an isthmus nearly 1 m. long 
and ^ m. broad, formed by the accu- 
mulations caused by the ruins of 2 
ancient bridges which connected the 
island with the mainland. The 
remains of Cystcus consist of a fine 
Roman amplutheatre, I m. from the 
shore, built on 3 hills, the area being 
formed by the intervening valley. 
The arches and walls aro not less 
than 60 ft. higjh; the diameter of 
the theatre is about aoo ft. The 
interior is now overgrown with trees 
and shrubs, which give it a most 
picturesque effect, and a mountain 
stream runs in the centre. Another 
larce theatre, ovcKrown with ilex 
and otlier shrubs, bu been also dis- 
covered. The whole site of Cysicus 
is so o fer gro w n with underwood and 
covered with cherry orohards and 
vineyards, that it is very difllcolt to 
Bake out anything distinctly. There 
are connderable remains of the walls, 
2 fine octagon towers, and very ex- 
tensive substructions with numerous 
vaults, built in a massive style of 
arehiteeture. The ruins at Cysicus 
do not appear to be of great antiquity, 
and are certainly neitlier Hellenic nor 
Cyclopean. To the eastward of the 
town» and partiy on the narrow isth- 
mus, may be traced the large and 
closed ancient harbour, as well as a 



canal, or narrow passage, of solid ma- 
sonry. The present town is called 
Balkix, Many marble fragments of 
the ruins of Cysicus liave been re- 
moved to Aidinjik on the mainland 
near the Isthmus. (SeeUte.43.) The 
country between Cysicus and ArtakI 
(now called Krthk) is covered with 
vinevards, and the wine of Artaki is 
much esteemed, being sent in large 
quantities to Constantinople. ^ At 
Artaki are the remains of an ancient 
mole. 

MikaUtxa, or Muhalich, 61 hours 
from Hendramo, is a large and popu- 
lous town, containinc 3 or 4 khans. 
It is situated on the Rhyndaeus, 
4 hours from the sea, and possesses 
a considerable trade. There are 9 
mosques here. More than half the 
houses belong to the Greeks, and the 
Armenians are also numerous. 

Ulubad, 4 houn. \ ^-^ «^ •. x 
BaooiA, 9 hours.) ^^ "**• ^'"^ 

Tmnk^ 10 or IS hoots, on the site of 
Nicca, theancient capital of Bithyuia, 
is a miserable Turkish village of 
100 houses ; it is beautifbllr situated 
on the S.B. extremity of Lake As- 
canius, which is 10 m. long and 4 m. 
broad : beyond this are seen the 
snowy summits of Olvmpus. The 
nearer hills are clothed with forests 
of oak, ilex, and evergreens, amongst 
which appears the entire circuit of 
the walls of the ancient city, with 
thnr majestic gates and towers, still 
nearly perfect, and enelosing a vast 
area, said lo be 5 or 6 IcjNpiM in 
length and 1^ in breadth. They re- 
semble in construction those of Con- 
stantinople, with which they are 
coeval. They are mostly formed of 
alternate courses of Roman tiles, and 
of large square stones joined by a 
cement of great thickness. In some 
places have been inserted columns 
and other arehitectural fragments, the 
ruins of still more ancient edifices. 
The ruins of mosques, baths, and 
houses dispersed among the gardens 
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and com«fictd8 now occnpjingtt ^rcat 
part of the space within the Greek 
fortifications show that tlie Turkish 
Isuik, though now so inconsiderable, 
was once a place of imp(»rtance, as 
its histoid indeed snfliciently proTcs. 
Bnt it never was so largo as the Gre- 
cian Nicasa, and it seems to have been 
almost entirely const nicted of the 
remains of that city. The Greek city 
was first called Antigonca after Anti- 
gonus, by whom it was built .on the 
site of a former town, soon after tlie 
death of Alexander the Great; bat 
its name was soon changed by Lysi- 
machus to Nictea, in honourof his wife. 
Nicsa holds a distinguished place in 
the annals of ecclesiastical history, in 
consequence of the general councils 
held there. At the first of these, 
convened by Constantine, a.d. 325, 
the Nioene Creed was framed. In the 
same year the citr was overthrown 
by an earthquake, but it was restored 
by the Emp. Valens in 3C8. The 
last council was held in the reign of 
Irene, a.d. 787. A rude pictwre of 
the first council may be seen in the 
only Christian eharch now used in 
Nicaea, that dedicated to *Mhe Death 
of the Virffin." The Greek priest of 
this church (Mauricius) will receive 
travellers in his house and act as a 
guide. The supposed scene of the 
council is immediately outside the 
walls, on the shore of the lake. 
Nictta was the first conquest made 
by the crusaders, A.D. 1097, after 7 
weeks' nege. It was at that period 
the capitu of Sultan Suleiman, of 
Boum. On the expulsion of the 
Latins it reverted to the Greek em- 
perors, who made it their capital 
daring the period of their expulsion 
from Constantinople, bat it was 
finally lost to them in l.^O, when it 
was taken by Orchan, the son of 
Othman, and it has ever since re- 
mained under the Ottoman rule. 

Ismid, and sometimes Tmikmid ^Ni- 
comedia), about 7 hours, is situateci on 
the acclivity of a hill rising from the 
gulf. The town contains about 3000 



houses; 1000 of which belong to 
Greeks and the remainder to Turks. 
A Pasha resides here; and the trade of 
the town is still ooiisiderable. Nioo- 
medvs, first king of Bithynia, embel- 
lished the original town, which was 
called Olbia, made it his capital, and 
changed its name. It was raised by 
Diocletian to the rank of the capital 
of the Roman empire, hut lost that 
pre-eminence on the building of Con- 
stantinople: it was finally wrested 
firom the Greek empire by Orchan 
in 1339. No remains of its former 
splendour now exist N.R There is 
a steamer from Ismid to Constanti- 
nofrfe every Tuesday morning, at 
8 o'clock, which makes the trip in 
8 hours, should the traveller prefer 
that route. 

The route eontinaes amonff monn- 
tains for some time, then follows the 
shore of the Sea of Marmora, whence 
the Princes' Islands appear to advan- 
tage ; and, winding through Ghebse, 
Kartal, and other villages on the wa^, 
enters Skutari by the great Necropolis. 



ROUTE 33. 

COKSTANTINOFLE TO EbZEBOOU 

AKD Van, by Auasia and 

TOKAT. 

Hours. 

Gaybaissa 6 

Ismid 5( 

Sabanja 4.| 

Khan Dag 6 

Doozchi 7} 

Boli ej 

Garidi 6 

Hummumloo 5^ 

Karajular 6{ 

Karajorem 4 
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Hoan. 

Kmjasir 

ToBia 6 

Hidji HaiDza 5 

OsinaDJik 4^ 

Manivan S 

Amasia 4} 

Turkal 7i 

Tokat 8 

Niknr 9 

Itseasnr 5 

Koyla Hissar 9 

Kara Hisiar 8 

Shavran 12 

Kalket 2 

KaraKoulah 7 

Aahkala od the EuphnHea . 1 

Eraeroom C4 

HaannKaldh 5 

Khooli 10 

Kanoot Kottremai ... 8 

Yangali 10 

Lata 5 

Taah Kouo 6 

Ardjieh II 

Djanik U 

Van 8 



(Crew to 



i.) 



Oa!fbai8$a^ 6 h. of rapid traTdling : 
a delightAilljr eonstraeted town, 
with a tplendid rootqne and Biime- 
rous minarets, surrounded by a hirii 
wall and mMj/citic cypnev-trees. It 
is the ancient Lybissa where Han- 
nibal died. The road pasMs orer a 
bare and hilly country, where appear 
the white stones of the Roman pave- 



Khtm Dag, 6 h. A romantic Tillage 
in the forest, surrounded by gardens 
and fruit-trees. The road leads 
through the forest, and then passes 
the ruins of an aqueduct and of a 
temple. It crosses a bridge over the 
Mandaris, and ccmtinues through the 
woods to another deep river running 
into the Melar or Mandaris. We 
cross this river, and subsequently 
ford the Mandaris. 

Dooxehi, 7f b. A small town 
situated in the centre of the forests. 
Between this place and BoU the 
scenery is at times fine, and the emi- 
nences over which the road passes 
command extensive views ; the road 
lies, however, chiefly through the 
forest, and is very bad. 

BUi, 6^ h., situated in a rich and 
populous pUiOt watered by a river 
bearing the same name. The road 
now ascends through ibrestSt and 
passes many remains of Gredt and 
Genoese arehitecture, and several 
eemeteiies. We at length enter npon 
a country diversified by hills, rivers» 
villages, and Ukes, the district being 
popuhras and well cultivated. 

(7arMli,6h. The road lies through 
forests and valleys to 



JTmniimhiiIoo, or Humanli, 5^ li.,oii 

the banks of the Bamder 8ii, tha 

ancient Parthenius— a mined town* 

We now ascend a mountain ridge, 

ment. 3 h. from Isnikmid, on the j and descend through a fine fbrwt to 

gulf; is the litUe village of Heraka. j Chirkiss, a very pretty bat raiaed 

town. 



Ismid, or Tmikmid^ 5} hours (see 
Ste. 39). The road orosMS a fine 
plain, watered by several torrents: 
the scenery becomes very striking. 
E. are extensive chains of mountains, 
covered with migestic timber, and 
weU-cultivated hiUs. 

Sabea^a, 4} h. f h. hence is a 
small lakcalon^ the shores of which 
the road lies ; it then continues for 
5 h. through the fbrest. 



Kan^mUtr^ 6}^ h. A neat viUage, 
built of wood, with a neat mosque. 
Hence the conntry beeomes open and 
uninteresting. 

JTom/orvm, 4 h. A neat little town. 
The same tame scenery continues. 

Kqjofir, 4^ h. The scenery soon 
begins to improve again, and the 
mountains on each side are wooded. 
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In aQ open plain, a1)out 5) h. from 
Kujasir, is a guard-house. 

Tosi'if 5} li. Tiie noble minarets 
and some old Ciiristiaii buildings 
are tlie only objects worthy of notice. 
The only articles of trade here are 

?:reen morocco and camlet, made 
rom the Angora wool. Leaving the 
town, we pass a saccession of roun- 
tains on each side of the road ; then 
cross a fine valley sown with rice. 
The road then follows the Halys or 
Kizil Irmak. A range of bold moun- 
tains appear on the other side, with 
numerous towns and villages on their 
slopes ; the junction of valleys, and 
several mountain-streams which join 
the Kisil Irmak, produce a pleasing 
variety of scenery. 

I/adji Hamxa^ 5} h. A neat country 
town surrounded by fhiit-trees. The 
road ascends by a narrow paved road 
cut on the side of the mountain, and 
descends into a picturesque valley. 
It subsequently crosses the Kizil 
Irmak over an old stone bridge of 
15 arches. 

Osmanjikf 4^ hours. A town and 
fort situated on the rt. bank of the 
Kizil Irmak ; the rock on which the 
fort is built terminates close to the 
river, which the natives call Ara- 
bistan Su, water of Arabia. 

We now travel over a rich and 
luxuriant country, covered with gar- 
dens and vineyards, then cross a range 
of hills and see some curious hiUs of 
mineral ore. To this succeed de- 
lightful valleys, and we then enter a 
defile and pass the village of ffadji^ 
celebrated for its manufacture of stir- 
rups. In the mountains, at some 
distance, are silver-mines. 

Afanioan, formerly Eudocia, 8 
hours. In an extensive pUin. Neat 
marble fountains are placed at short 
distances on each side of the road. 
We now pass over a romantic country 
high in the hills, and descend into a 
plun in which is situated the city of 



AmnsM, 4} h. celebrated as th 
birthplace of Mithridates and Strabc 
The situation of the town is high! 
picturesque ; it is placed in the bot 
torn of a deep, narroM", nvcky valle} 
or rather gorge, through which flow 
a fine river, the ancient Iris, no^ 
calleil I'eshil frnntk. The remaio 
of a fine Genoese castle are seen o 
the top of a perpendicular rocl 
Iteneath it are a number of cham 
hers, galleries, passages, &C-., exci 
vated in the rock, amongst whic 
the Hellenic walls, the tombs of tb 
old kings of Pontus, and the watei 
galleries described by Strabo, are it 
most interesting. Close to the rive: 
in the centre of the town, is a tuper 
mosqtte with its gilded dome an 
minarets, rising splendidly amidi 
the remains of Genoese art. Amon 
the ruins of several ancient mosque 
are fragments of Saracenic aroh 
tecture of great beauty, which dc 
serve to be carefully drawn. Numbei 
of mills are seen on the banks of tl 
river, throwing water into the gardei 
which surround the town. 

The road now winds round a pit 
turesque chain of hills and then pass< 
through a narrow chasm in the rock 
We now enter an extensive plaii 
passing through which we agai 
ascend through forests. 

Turkal, H hours. A small tow 
with an old castle built upon a roc 
in the centre, thought by some to I 
the ancient Sebastopolis, which h 
others is identified with Sivas. Tl 
road proceeds over low hills, aa 
crosses a fine stone bridge on a] 
proaching Tokat 

Tokat, the ancient Phasemon, 
hours, is situated at the mouth of 
defile on the banks of a small streau 
and so surrounded on 3 sides b 
mountains as to render the heat ii 
tolerable in summer. For 3 m. aboi 
the town the valley is filled wil 
gardens and vineyards. The tow 
contains 6730 families, among whic 
there are 1 500 Armenian, 30 &tholi 
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150 Greek, ftnd 60 Jewish families. 
The two former are very wealthy. 
The importanoe of Tokat, as a oom- 
mercial mart, has passed away, and 
there are now few symptoms of its 
beinff an active oommercial city, but 
it still possesses very extensive copper 
funtaeeaf in which the black copper 
ore, broacht from Argaueli-maden on 
mule and camel-back, is smelted. 
They employ many persons, and the 
ooppersouths are a numerous body. 
Between Tokat and Niksar is a range 
of well*wooded mountains. 

J^iibar,oiice Neo-Gssarca, 9 hoars, 
oontains 1000 houses; it is situated 
on the B. side of a very rich plain 
watered by the Lycus. The town is 
situated aoMmg a forest of fruit-trees. 
There are remmns of the old Roman 
wall and castle of the same period.' 
From Niksar the road traverses a 
rery loft^ range of mountains. The 
summit is far above the region of 
trees, and must be 6000 It. high; 
thence, passing Aseoftar, 5 hT, it 
continues among a lower range of 
mountains till it descends to 

Koylak '/ntsor, 12 hours, on the 
Charshambah. The road follows the 
banks of the river iill it ascends to 

Kara JHuar^ 12 hours, 70 m. from 
Niksar — a very elevated position. 
It contains 2500 houses, and carries 
on a considerable trade with the coast 
and the interior. Its communications 
are most active with Kerasunt, a 
fort on the Black Sea, 60 m. dis- 
tant: see Rte. 54. There is an old 
castle on the summit of the iso- 
lated mountain round which the town 
is bulk. Near the town are exten- 
sive mines of rode alum, whence the 
town takes its distinctive appellation 
of Sbebb-Khaneh, there being several 
other Okies in Turkey called Kara 
Hissar, or black castle. The rosd 
passes through a luxuriant Tulle^ 
nod crosses tM Kara Boulac, or Kin- 
soun, by a stone bridge, and then 
enters a mountainous region whence 



a great traffic in alum and pitch 
is carried on through Trebixood 
to Constantinople. It again passes 
through a valley, and once more 
enters into forest scenery. 

Shayrun^ 12 1 hours. A delightful 
Swiss-like village in a fertile valley. 

Kalketf 2| hours. An interesting 
little village situated on a stream. 
Leaving lUlket, the traveller soon 
ascends the monniains called the 
Alma-lee-Dagler, by a succession of 
narrow valleys, and follows the course 
of a stream. WoItcs, wild sheep, 
blade bears, and the ibex are the 
inhabitants of these deserts. The 
scenery is very grand all the way to 

Kara Kculah, 7^ h. An Ar- 
menian village. The bouses in 
Armenia are excavated out of the 
earth, which Is replaced over them» 
forming a roo( upon which grass 
grows and sheep and cattle pasture^ 
beii» supported by wooden props 
inside, the windows and chimneys 
alone projecting above the turfitoe. 
We now traverse a wild but woody 
regioo, and through mountainous 
srenery arrive at the Sheitan Dereh, 
or Devil's Valley, which is often the 
resort of banditti. The road now 
follows the course of the Kara Su, or 
W. Euphrates, and continues on its 
rt. bank to 

Aakkala, 10} h. The road soon 
after crosses the Euphrates, and, pass- 
ing through the village of Elijn* 
reaches Eraeroom. 



Eeseroon, (^ h., is the seat of 
a Brititk CongHlaU. The khans are 
excellent The town stands on a 
smaH hill at the foot of a moun- 
tain, with a double peak, called 
Deveh Dagh, the Camel Mountain, 
in an exlenave and fertile plain 
between 90 and 40 m. long, and 
from 15 to 20 in its greatest breadth, 
watered by the Kara Su branch of 
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tlic Euplinitefl. ' Around it on every 
s'ulu rise lofty mountains, many of 
wliOM* summilR are always covered 
xritli MKiw. lu the rich grain coun- 
tries which surround it, great num- 
bers of good horses, fine uiuies, cattle, 
and sheep, are reared. Prom its 
situation, Erzeroom, though unfor- 
tified, commands the road from 
Persia to Constantinople, and is 
the first important place iu Turkey, 
whether entered from Georgia or 
Persia. It is the chief city of the 
Eyalet which takes its name, and the 
residence of its GoTemor-General. 
The city is slowly rising from the 
ruin in which it was inroTved by the 
Kussian occupation, and by the emi- 
gration of so many industrious Ar- 
menians. In 1827 its pop. was esti- 
mated at 80,000, and now it does not 
exceed 40.000, of which number 
about 30,000 are Turks, 5000 ortho- 
dox Armenians, and 2500 Catholic 
Armenians ; but it fluctuates consi- 
derably on account of the vast num- 
bersof strangers who constantly arrive 
and depart with the caravans. The 
modem Palace, including customs 
and police office, is the only house 
with a slanting and tiled roof. The 
new town is partly surrounded by an 
old castellat«l wall, of the date of the 
Genoese occupation, but a Urge part 
of the suburbs, where the principal 
baxars and shops are situated, is un- 
walled. A remarkable work, a deep 
ditch, was excavated roand the 
suburbs to keep off the Russians, but 
was useless for that purpose. Tlkere 
are some curious ancient buildings in 
and around the citadeL There are 
nearly 30 iomb$, in the form of circular 
towers, with conical stone roofs of 
early Saracenic architecture, varying 
in date from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century. The most elegant 
buildings are 8 ruined medreneht 
or colleges; one of them conspi- 
cuous from its 2 graceful minarets 
(called Iki Chifteh), built of fine 
brick, fluted like Ionic columns, 
and partly enamelled with blue 
colour. They are covered with de- 
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licate aral>esques. There are several 
very old and heavy Greek and Ar- 
menian churches. The winters here 
arc intensely cold. The climate of 
l*irzerooin is very severe, on account 
of the elevation above the sea, which 
is above GOOO ft. The plain formerly 
contained 100 populous and flourish- 
ing villages, some wholly and some 
partially Armenian, but, since the 
emigration of this people, they are 
only half inhabited, and a great por- 
tion of the plain lies waste. There 
is a weekly post to Constantinople. 
Wood for fuel is scarce and dear ; the 
lower classes bum dried cow-dung. 
The chief trades are dyeing and 
tanning morocco leather. 

From Erzeroom the road passes 
over some bare bills called the 
Camel's Neck, and then lies through 
the valley to 

Ilattan KaUh, 5 h.— the town of the 
plain — has been a considerable place, 
but is now a heap of ruins. It is placed 
on the side of a hill, is walled, and 
has an old Genoese castle on a rock 
above it, but it could not be made 
defensible on account of its vicinity 
to the mountains. See also Rte. 59. 
Leaving Hassan Kaleh we cross a 
small nver, near which is a bath of 
mineral waters. The road crosses 
the plain to a neat village at the foot 
of tne Kurdistan mountains. We 
now ascend the mountuns and pass 
through a most rugged and inacces- 
sible country, rnioi some of the 
mountains the scenery is of a mingled 
and pictttres<^ue character ; one m>ur 
the traveller IS surrounded with snow, 
and the next travelling through 
groves of trees, with the Araxes at 
some distance below him. 

Khooti, 10 h. A village i an Ih. 
fVom the Araxes. We now ford the 
Araxes, and, passing throuffb a beau- 
tiful narrow valley, ascend the Bin 
Guil (1000 springs) mountains, whose 
appearance is very barren and wild. 
The Araxes and Euphrates take their 
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source in these and the'neighboariDg 
moonudns. 

JTonoiit Kourmnai^ 8 h. A con- 
siderable Armenian town on the 
banks of a small river. Here there 
is a very old ch. close to the town. 
In the cemetery which surrounds it 
are some curious tombstones, with 
figures sculptured on them, repre- 
senting horses ready saddled, rams, 
Ac The whole must have been the 
work of many ages past. After tra- 
Telling for 3 h. we ascend and cross 
some very fine mountmns, whence 
the road descends to the banks of the 
Murad Choi or eastern Euphrates, 
which is crossed ou a raft. The 
breadth is here about 100 yards, and 
the current is veiy gentle, but deep; 
its waters are turbioaiid particnlaily 
€oa 



10 h. A well-peopled 
Christian village. This place is 10 h. 
ftom MM. I of an h. brin^ us to 
another considerable Armeman vil- 
lage containing a pop. of SOOO souls. 
We now p r oceed over a well-caltl- 
vated valley, up a gentle ascent, and 
pass a monastery on the rt 



ZiatOf 5 h. A populous town, go- 
verned by a bey, having a nrrison 
of 1000 men. The road still fies over ^ 
a mountainooa country. 

Ta$k JTom, 6 h. We now pass 
through a beautifhl countiy of 
meadows and pletureaque hills, and 
in 4 or 5 h. come down to the lake 
of Van, and ford a torrent near 

Ardfieh, II h. An old ruined 
stoneA>uilt town, with a garrison of 
a few Turks. The road now lies 
round the lake. About 7 h. fh>m 
Tash Koun we crom a deep and rapid 
civer by an old stone bridge. 

iy<ma, IS hours. 

Prom Djanik to Van the road atill 
skirts the lake. The scenery is 
very grand, and the mountains of 



Kurdistan, on the opposite side of 
Van, have a bold and majestic ap- 
pearance, rising beyond the limpid 
waters of the Uke. Directly oppo- 
site to Van is £/tWtt, a very consider- 
able town, well peopled by Turkish 
Kurds and Armenians. The latter 
carry on a considerable trade in to- 
bacco, which is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood, and transported to 
Erseroom and Constantinople, where 
it is esteemed for its excellent 
quality. See Route 61. 

Fan, 8 hours, is situated in a large 
plain, said to be IS farsaks (43 Eng- 
lish miles) in dreuit, studded wiUi 
villages and gardens. It stands 
about 5600 feet above the level of 
the sea. The imposing mountains 
of Warmk, Sipan Dsgh, and Erdoi 
aro in Adl view, bounding the plain 
on the N.N.W. and N.£, while W. 
is the beautiful bke of the Van, dis- 
tant 1| m. The rock of Van is a 
most striking object; it is shaped 
like a camers back, rising in the 
centre and Ihlling at both ends. The 
ridge, 600 yaru long, is divided 
into 3 parts. The rock stands 
alone in the midst of the plain, and 
is therolbre the more remariuible in 
its appearance. The middle part is 
sepanted from the ends by dikes cut 
throojih the solid rock, so that each 
part IS a separate fort^cation. On 
the N. fiMe of the rock there aro 5 tiers 
of walls and bastions. The fioMtifica- 
tions and castle aro now in ruins. The 
town, placed under the 8. fooe of the 
rock, IS e nclosed with a wall of mod 
and stone, and partly prolecled b^ a 
ditch. The population, including 
the suburbs, is said to consist of 
between 1S,000 and 15,000 people^ 
2000 of whom aro Armenians, and 
the rest chiefly Turks: the Kurds 
are but few. llie increasing trade 
of the town is in the hands of 
the Armenians. The town contains 
8 large churches, 4 laige mosoues, 
2 baths, and S caravanseran. The 
streets aro narrow, but tolerably 
clean. Each house has latticed win- 
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dow8 to the street. Over every door 
are iniM^ribed the words "Allahu 
Akber," God is great. The mana- 
factures consist in the coarse cotton 
chintzes worn bv the Kurds and 
Turks ; cotton and com are imported 
from Persia. The rock on which the 
castle stands bears several ancient 
cuneiform inscriptions in the Assy- 
rian character. On the S. side is a 
trilingual ubiet of Xerxes, son of 
Darius; on the same tide, roond 
the entrance to certain caves exca* 
Tated in it, and probably tombs, 
are other inscriptions, arranged in 8 
parallel columns, amoauting to 300 
lines. They are the records of a king 
whose name is deciphered Arghistis. 
On the N. side are others, 5 in num- 
ber, the largest containing 25 lines, 
lliey have been copied and examined 
by Mr. Layard and others. Below 
these chambers and inscriptions, at 
the foot of the rock, are gardens 
called Khorkhor. 

The lake of Van is S5 or 30 m. 
long, and 9 to 12 broad, yet it has 
the appearance of being double that 
extent A few boats are employed 
on it In trading between Van, Akhlat, 
and Teetran, on the W. side. The 
latter place is remarkable on account 
of Khosrew Pasha's caravanserai, 
chapel, mosque, and baths, built 
A.H. 980 =A.I>. 1570. 

Van, from its strength and posi- 
tion, was probably a place of im- 
portance in verv remote antiquity, a 
supposition which is in some degree 
confirmed by the inscriptions on 
the rock. St. Martin, the historian 
of Armenia, says that, accordine to 
traditions of the Armenians, Van 
was a very ancient city, founded b^ 
Semiramis, and called by her Shemi- 
ramgerd. So late as the 14th century 
there existed buildings attributed by 
the natives to the ancient sovereigns 
of Asia, which were of such pon- 
derous construction that they resisted 
the efforts of the soldiers of Timur 
Leng for their destruction. Ruined 
in the lapse of time, the city of Semi- 
ramis was rebuilt by King Van, who 



lived a short time previous to the ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great; it 
again fell into decay, and was re- 
stored by Vagh Arshag, brother to 
Arsaces, the Ist king of the race of 
the Arsacidic, 150 n.c. The city 
fell successively into the hands of 
the Seljukis, Timur Leng, the Tur- 
komans, and finally of the Os- 
manlis, who captumi it in 1533, 
and have retained possession of it 
to this day. The Greek name as- 
cribed by St Martin to Lake Van ii 



EftM, a village containing 100 
houses, 2 m. distant fW>m the B. side 
of the lake Erehekjun. 1 5 m. farther 
is the boundary between Persia and 
Armenia. 



ROUTE 34. 

GONSTANTIKOPLE to KA8TAM0UKI, 

BY I8KIKXID. 

Hn. MUas. 
Boll.— See Rte. 33. 

Hummumloo ... 19 60 

Hajji Abbasse ... 10 34 

Ashar 12 

Kastamouni. • • . 10 

fftanmitmloo, or Homanli, 19 h., 
Rte. 33. The road now divergei 
firom the great road, and takes aNiE. 
direction to 

Hajji AbboMM, 34 m., a villaffe, 
romantically situated among uc 
mountains. Before reaching Uiii 
town and beyond it are some curioni 
excavations m the face of a range o1 
hills. The most remarkable is ax 
insulated rock, which appears tc 
have fallen from the mountain, an^ 
which has been excavated into a cir 
cular chamber, entered by 3 sqnan 
doors, of the sixe and shape of those 
in the smaller caves of Carii, between 
Bombay and Poona. 
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10 m. fVom this place the traveller 
eroeset UieAsharSa, a river wider 
but of led volume than the Par- 
thenins. Tlie post-houie of Athar is 
12 h. from Higji Abbaaae. 

JTottomoimi, or Coatambone, the 
ancient Germanicopolis. 1 1 stands in a 



Merdin, and Moussul. There is a 
military road from Samsooii to Diar- 
bekir, which offers ^reat fiMilities to 
the traveller. The journey on either 
roate for men in eood health pre- 
sents no particular difficulties beyond 
rougli roads and bad accommodation. 
For ladies, iaktartnams (siknilar to the 



hollow, and in the centre of the town I Sicilian lettiga), carried between S 
lofhr perpendicular rock, horses, or rather mules, may be en- 



erowned with a rumed fortress, for> 
merly possessed by the Comneni. 
There are 90 mosques with mina- 
rets, 85 public baths, 6 khans, and a 
Greek ch. in the town. It contains 
a pop. of 12,000 Turks, 300 Greeks, 
and some Armenians. The com> 
neroe is trifling, and there are no 
manufactures. The neighbourhood 
is bare, dreary, and unfertile, though 
interaeoted with wateroonrses. 



ROUTE 35. 

OOVSTAMTIKOPLE TO BITSSAH, BY 
BAM800N, DIARBSRIBp MOtniSUL, 
AMD BAODAD. 



Prom Constantinople to 
calling at Samsoon, steamers depart 
twice a week, and arrive at Samsoon 
on the morning of the second, and 
at Trebiaottd on the morning of the 
third day. (Trebiaoiid is described^ 
in Rte. 87, Eneroom in Rte. 33.) 
The shortest route to Busrah is 
through Trebisond, Erseroom,Mooeh, 
BiUis, Sert, Jexicah, Moussul, and 
Bagdad; but it is not practicable in 
winter; and, ezoepC between Tf«bi- 
aond and Cnaroooi, there are no regu- 
lar posts established, though, provided 
with a firman, horses can be procured 
at the vHlages, or they msy be hired 
ftom town to town. SeeaboRonteSl. 
The road most commonly taken by 
tatars and travelers passes through 
Samsoon, Amasta, Tokat, Diartiekir, 



gaged, which can convey them com* 
fortobly from Samsoon to Bagdad, 
but not b}r the other route. The rale 
of horse-hire was a piastre ^ hour ; 
but, owing to the depreeiation in 
the value of that money, it is 
raited to 21 piastres, or aoout bd, 
steriinc per hour. There is no dan- 

Ser whatever on the journey when 
le Bedouin tribes are <(uiet ; but if 
the traveller learns on wquiry that 
tliey are at war, either with each 
other or with the Sultan's authorities, 
he should consult the Turkish oAcen 
and modify his plans aocordinglr: 
for instance, inaiead of taking tJie 
desert route between Merdtn and 
Moussul, he may proceed through 
the Jebd tour, out of the reach of 
Arabs. There are vice-consuls at 
Samsoon, Moussul, and Busrah ; and 

I a consul-general at Bagdad, who is 
also the resident of the East India 
^ Company. A consulate has been 
established of late at Diarbekir. 



Mnmul^ the scene of Mr. Layird'a 
invaluable researches, will of course 
offer a paramount interest to the 
traveller by this rood. At Nimroud 
and Moussul, with that distinguished 
explorer's works in hand, a few days 
can be both agreeably and instruct- 
ively ■ 



From Moussul travellen can de- 
scend on a keilek^ or rafi, to Bagdad, 
and from thence in boats to Busrah, 
where they can embark, if desired, 
for Bombay. A tatar reaches Em- 
room in 3 or Si days from Trebisond, 
and g«>es to Bagdad in 12 to U. The 
following are the distances on the 
2 routes: — 
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1. From Samsoon to Moussul, aiul 

thence to Ikgdad by land. 

I loam. 

Kavak G 

Ladik 8 

Amasia C 

Turkhal . • 12 

Tokat )0 

Sivas 20 

Deliktash (the highest point 
of the Taurus range) . .10 

Allah jah 10 

Hakim Klian 11 

Ogli O^u 12 

Denezli 8 

Kebban Maden (cross the Eu- 
phrates) 2 

Kharput 10 

Arganeh IC 

Diarbekir 12 

Merdin ....... 18 

Nisibin 12 

Asnavour 12 

Jezireh 12 

Zaku 12 

Semil (long) 12 

Moussul 12 

Yezid Koi (cross the Zab on 

rafrs) 9 

Tash Tepch 12 

Kerkout 14 

Tazeh Khourmat . . . .16 

KaraTepeh 18 

Hopop 15 

Bagdad 9 

361 

2. Distances from Monssul to Bag- 
dad by kelleks, or rafts, on the river 
Tigris:— Miles. 

Keshaf 24 

Saltan Abdullah .... 4 

Toprak Kaleh 37 

Mouth of the Zab .... 18 

ElTathaa 9 

Tekrit 18 

Imam Mohammed .... 5 

Samara H 

Sindia 30 

Howeish 14 

Bagdad 21 

180 



At Moussul the sportsman also will 
find ample scope for the indulgence 
of his tastes in a manner totally 
different from the generally received 
notions on such subjects in Europe. 
Mounted on tlie small but well-bred 
hoi-sc of the counti*y, he may course 
hares, to his heart's content, on the 
cultivated plains to the E. of the 
Tigris. The greyhounds are of 2 
kinds: the Persian, with feathered 
legs and tails, and the smooth Arab 
hound, which is smaller than the 
other, but of a finer and more sym- 
metrical form. This sport may be 
enjoyed early in the morning during 
all but the hottest parts of the year. 
Hares, however, are not the only 
game to be coursed. Upon all the 
cultivated land, at a certain dis- 
tance, gazelles abound, and, after a 
few days' heavy rain in the winter 
season, they anord excellent sport 
with greyhounds. These animals 
are so fleet that they cannot be taken 
by dogs on dry ground ; but when 
the heavy ploughed land is soaked 
with rain, the hoof of the gazelle 
sinks in the mud. while the spreading 
paw of the hound has the advantage. 
The Arabs go on foot, with the dogs 
in leash, and, when a herd of ga- 
zelles is discovered, they creep on 
in different directions towards the 
game, leaving the mounted sports- 
men to ride gently along on a 
parallel line. The gazelles watch 
the riders, and thus let the don 
approach them till they are slipped, 
when off they bound, and an ex- 
citing chase ensues. The game 
rarely escapes. On the banks of 
the Tigris are patches of jungle, 
which usually swarm with franco- 
lines, a species of bird resembling 
both the pneasant and the partrid^, 
and affonling excellent sport with 
the ^un. Travellers should be well 
provided with English powder and 
shot There are also woodcocks 
in the season, and wild ducks, not 
to speak of an occasional wolf, 
jackal, hysna, lynx, wild boar, or 
cat The lion is not altogether un- 
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heard of in this neighbourhood, 
though rarely met vith N. of Bag- 
dad, where they are frequently seen. 
Hog-hunting vith the spear is a 
favourite amusement in this part of 
the countnr. Tliese animals are 
large and ferocious. With a party 
of Arabs always ready for fun or 
mischief, the sportsman may drive 
a boar out of the jungle upon the 
plain^ where he will furnish a good 
run of 10 or 15 minutes at the 
horses' best pace, and, when blown, 
he will turn and look victons. 
Then is the time to spear him, 
which manmuTre is not without 
danger to both horse and man, as a 
bad aim may involve an upset, with 
ripping and goring if the tusks be 
large. Bj far the best place for 
boar— as indeed for all kinds of 
fame — is the banks of the river 
2ab, which empties itself into the 
Tigris at 2 hoars' ride below Nim- 
roud, and there they may be found 
all the year round. During the 
winter months they are only to be 
met with in the most retired por- 
tions of the thickest jungles ; but in 
spring, when the growing sun acting 
on the moistened earth produces a 
rich and rapid vegetation, and makes 
even this desert teem with succulent 
herbs and tender roots, these ani- 
mals issue forth to feed at leisure. 
This sport is then at its best period. 
Thus may the traveller, if such 
be his tastes, pass his time agreeaUpr 
at Moussul between Assyrian anti- 
quities and Asiatic wild sports. Nor 
is the town itself without interest 
Like all eastern cities, it is pic- 
turesque from a distance, though 
devoid of the advantages of a moun- 
tainous position. The whole country 
around is dry and brown at every 
season except the spring of the 
year, and presents one vast expanse 
of plain, broken only by a few low 
rising grounds and ancient mounds. 
The broad and rapid Tigris 6ows 
through it, with its banks oiFerinj|[ a 
fresh belt of green herbage, and its 
stream oocanonally divided by large 



islands covered with thick jungle. 
On its western bank stands the city, 
whose walls extend far beyond its ha- 
bitations. A chain of limestone cliffs 
runs along the rt. bank from about 
2 m. N., and joins the suburbs where 
a high square tower in ruins is seen. 
The minarets, cupolas, and towers 
rise up from the brown hot country, 
and cut the buniinc sky with those 
sharp lines and wdl-defined angles 
which are so striking in southern 
climes. Long lines of laden camels 
and mules move slowly towards the 

Stes, each attendant armed with a 
ig lance of bamboo. The loose 
white garments of the Arab mingle 
with the gay-striped robes and many- 
coloured turbans of the Kurdish 
mountaineers. A broken wooden 
bridge across the river leads imme- 
diately to the basars, which are 
close to the ^te. Here a motley, 
ragged* and picturesque crowd will 
greet the traveller's usht. The 
portly merohant, with his clean- 
shaven face and loose shalwar, ink- 
stand in his girdle, and grave 
cannin|[ in his looks, as he sits 
bargaining with truculent-looking 
Kuras armed to tke teeth ; irregular 
soldiers, glittering in ffold-enibroi- 
dered jackets, and bright arms an- 
cient and various, stmt about, or 
form groups at comers | while the 
half-naked Bedouins glide through 
the mob with the wild and restless 
gUnee of the fox. Women appear, 
enveloped in blue mantles, with black 
honehair veils, or rather masks, 
completely concealing both face and 
fi^re; but in their houses, these 
disguises being then thrown off, 
they emerge in curious and beau- 
tiAil costumes. The head is covered 
with a sort of helmet of gold coins, 
and several long plaited tresses of 
hair hanff down their back, and are 
continued by ribbons and tassels 
almost to the ground ; a loose em- 
broidered tnnic, a shawl round the 
waist, and wide trousers complete 
the becoming dress. The houses of 
Moussul, like those of Bagdad, to 
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which city these general descrip- 
tions are equally applicable, are 
peculiar in several respects: the 
stairs, for instance, are always on 
the outside, and the roofs are flat, 
and, ))eing surrounded by parapets, 
are the most frequented part o/ the 
dwelling. These terraces are di- 
vided into different compartments, 
which become sleeping-places in 
warm weather. Being built of a 
composition of pebbles, lime, and 
clay, well mixed together, and long 
exposed to rain and sun, they be> 
come like solid rock, and, the roof 
being of the same material, the 
whole is strong and compact On 
the house-tops assemble at the close 
of a hot day the families and their 
guests, to snp and pass the night, for 
hospitality is practised uniTersally 
at Moussul and Bagdad. A cool 
refreshing breese is wafted from the 
hills In the distance. The horizon 
at Moussal is bounded by the 
lofty snow-dad Tiyari heights ; the 
nearer and lower chains climbing 
padually op to those stupendous 
icy solitudes, which reflect throush 
the rarefied air in yarioos and inde- 
scribable shades and tints of colour- 
ing the last ra^ of the setting sun. 
Between the city and the first range 
of distant hilU on the broad expanse 
of alluyial soil near the river, and 
amonffst many huge tumuli, rises 
the hill of Kof/widjik, covering the 
palaces of Assyrian kings, and long 
lines of wall appear, now mounds 
over which the plough is passed. 
Scattered here and there are little 
groups of black Arab tents, poor 
broken remnants of once-powerful 
tribes, picking up a wretched exist- 
ence on the outskirts of the town. 
The twilight is but momentary, and 
is soon absorbed by the dark veil of 
night, first confusing, then swal- 
lowing up the various figures of the 
Sorgeous landscape. The baying of 
ogs breaks in on the stillness of the 
hour of rest, now palely lighted up 
by a glorious firmament of stars. 



shedding a solemn radiance peculia 
to these Chaldean regions. 

If the traveller be fortunate enoiigl 
to arrive on the Mahometan feas 
of Bairam, he will see these citiei 
of tlie desert at their gayest time 
Music is constantly playing, aiu 
cannon ever and anon fire flutes 
Large processions of Ottoman digni 
taries pass through the streets t( 
pay their respects to the pashas 
with the greatest state they can 
muster, and mounted on sleek Ara< 
bians richly caparisoned In gold anil 
silver trappings, all their retinue on 
horseback, and bespangled with em* 
broidery. It is in these centres oi 
the fhr East that the Turk looks like 
himself, and not in the Europeanised 
Sumbul, where he affects patent- 
leather boots, and studies the tie of 
his cravat and the cut of his panta- 
loons. Without the precincts of the 
towns, characteristic scenes are ^so 
enacted on these festive occasions. 
All the younff beaux of the place are 
out, decked in their finery, and fisr 
finer-looking fellows than the dandy 
Turks of the Bosphoms; well 
mounted— for Arab blood pervades 
the horseflesh everywhere in Meso- 
potamia — and wearing clothes that 
are heirlooms in weir fiunilies. 
Their costume consiBts of a long 
crimson silk gown, called a Mtbrnti 
bound round the waist by a bright 
shawl; then a crimson cloth Jacket 
with wide hanging sleeves, the whole 
being richly embroidered in gold, 
while a thin white transparent cloak 
is thrown o^r the shoulders like a 
gossamer veil that hides scaccelv any 
of the glories beneath it A broad 
turban covers the head; a large 
scimitar in a velvet and silver- 
embossed scabbard; and the very 
horse is ornamented with laced 
straps, silk tassels, and little chains 
of shining steel. Thus brilliantly 
set off, many Arab cavaliers are to 
be seen at Bairam curvetting grace- 
fully with jerecd in hand. They 
start their horMs at a furions gallop, 
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suddenly wYieel round, and Uirow 
the javelin ; are pursued in their turn 
amid the dust and maxe of a nioclc 
eombat; while on a rising ground 
sit groups of veiled matrons and 
roatdens watching with pride aud 
interest tlie gallant licaring of tlieir 
tonsan<lswectliearts. Mussulmanisin 
does not exclude the latter scicial 
rehition, as has been supposed by 
those little aoqtwintcd with Extern 
manners. 

If of an ad%'entunms disposition, 
and not averse to run a certain de* 
gree of risk, tlie tourist might extend 
his sphere of observation by paying 
a visit to the great Bedouin tribe of 
Shamroar (some portions of which 
may be met with m Mesopotamia by 
inquiring either at Mouasul or Bag- 
dad), and espeeiallv to the Tery re- 
markable ruins of Al Hashr, situated 
in the MesopoCamian desert The 
first step is to gel the consul to 
■end Ibr some small sheikh of the 
tribe, who would not venture within 
a Turkish pasha's grasp to meet a 
long aooount of plimdered caravans 
unless he had the protection of a 
consulate. But with that assurance 
he arrives with S or 3 attendants 
on broken-down old mares or trot- 
ting dromedaries, called deimL He 
is remarkable for a scanty and un- 
dcau wardrobe, brilliant ^es and 
teeth, and a Tery dignified and gen- 
tlenumly deportment. A present 
must be made to him— a fur cloak for 
winter or a brace of Turkish pistok— 
to secure his good-will, eonciliatinff 
him fiirther by hints of additional 
laratssB in the event of a safe return, 
and the traveller may then set out on 
his novel expedition. The dcMrt 
once gained, thero will be abundant 
sources of gratification for the lover 
of nature. As he rides over the 
boundless waste of short grass, un- 
broken hy the smallest attempt at 
cnltiyation, he will also observe the 
sharp look<out kept by the Bedouin 
escort All around the horison is a 
▼ast solitude, and the liule party 



creeps across it like lonely pilgrims 
thnmgli a deserted world. S^iddeiily 
is iMford the wotd *' ttinl ** (*' horstr- 
men "), uttered by some one perched 
on tlie back of a caniel : at once all 
is excitement; the slieikh scans the 
liorizon, and announces straugeiv, 
though none are visible to less prac- 
tised eyes. The escort is on the 
alert; the sheikh receives his spear 
from tlie hand of his henchman ; the 
camels sre left in the charge of a 
boy; led horses are mounted; the 
priming of pistols and guns is looked 
to, and the whole party is ready to 
fight or retreat according as the 
enemy may be in strength or not. 
The sheikh gallops up a small height . 
to recoimoitre; comes back at lull 
speed ; shouts " duthnum " {** ene- 
mies % and in a greater force than 
tlieir own. Not a moment is lost; 
sauve-qui-peut is the order of the 
day ; and the Arabs disperse, leaving 
the traTeller to make terms as he 
best can, probably a permission to 
return on foot snd naked to the 
town. The wild-looking sons of the 
desert, mounted on rougn but high- 
bred mares, come down upon him 
like a whirlwind, witli a loud un- 
earthly ^*ell, shaking their lances 
over their heads ; and the interview 
is soon over, the tourist finding him- 
self again alone on the broad plain, 
witii or without a shirt, as the case 
may be. If any resistance has been 
made by him, any man or mare 
killed or wounded, the traveller's 
adventures here terminate for ever in 
the thrust of a lance. It is more 
likely, however, that the horsemen 
in the distance prove to be friends, 
fi>r the Bedouins seldom yenture to 
cross a dangerous district unless 
assured of tbs absence of all tribes 
with whom thev have feuds. Under 
the direction or the sheikh the camp 
is pitched near some lonely spring, 
disturbing possibly thereby a troop 
of wild asses, which gallop off to 
drink at some safer pl2ee. After a 
few days* journey of this kind are 
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(IcscriiHl ill tb<* distance numerous 
bluck S|KH;ks mIijcIi gradually assume 
the form of un encaminnent, the 
home of yimr lk*doutn guides. As 
the |Kirty approaches it M-ill he joined 
by scouts, who come careering to- 
wards it with intricate feats of horse- 
manship, spear in rest, to excite the 
admiration and respect of the un- 
known visitor. On arriving, the 
goest is taken to the largest tent, 
where he dismounts, and exclaints, 
** SaUittm aU'ikmn!" Its inmates 
gravely respond, in a sonorous voice, 
^*Akikmn 8'iiaaml" When seated 
on the best carpet he is regaled with 
a small cup of black unsugared 
coffee, rendered still more unpalat- 
able by an odious infusion of bitter 
herbs. Presently a huge bowl of 
rice, cooked with butter, probably 
rancid, and lumps of mutton, cer- 
tainly tough, is placed on tlie ground, 
and every one thrusts his fingers into 
it and helps himself. E^ch partaker 
of the feast retires when his appetite 
is satisfied, and leaves his place to 
another until the last remnants of 
the fare are devoured by a troop of 
naked and hungry children, and the 
bones by the lean curs of the en- 
campment. All idea of privacy 
most be given up, as the tent of the 
•tranger will be open to all visitors, 
who would be much offended if he 
were to say '* Not at home " to the 
least of them. With the exception 
of this intrusive disposition, the 
Bedouins will be fouiul gentle, con- 
nderate, and anxious to please their 
guest In the morning he may ride 
out on a hawking party with the 
principal chiefs, who carry their un- 
hooded falcons on their wrists ; pre- 
lently one of the keen-sighted birds 
will begin to nod his head and 
struggle to escape; he is let loose, 
and flies straight away ; then rises, 
and pounces down on an olxtra or 
bastard, which receives him on the 
ground with extended wings and 
raffled plumage; a battle ensues, 
ending almost iJwa^s in the victory 
of the hawk, which, leisiiig its 
TVriUy. 



quarry by the iKick of the necl 
holds it firmly until the riders com 
up to des]Nitch it. The pure air < 
the desert, the wild Arabs on the 
fleet mares — preferred for all exped 
tions which might l>e halked by tl 
neighing of stallions— and the mini 
conilmts they engage in. with tl 
trackless extent of spring |Misture 
and an occasional glini])se of a wol 
hysna, or panther, which is chase 
till out of sight, the horsemc 
screaming and brandishing the 
spears, then singing their uncoul 
songs at the top of their voice whc 
returning, affoiti an insight into B< 
douin life in all its picturesque sin 
plicity, which will rarely be forgottc 
when once obtained. While tli 
tourist is enjoying this rich trea 
some plundenng enterprise may pe 
haps be planned by the sheikh again 
the Aneyzeh tribe, which is in 
state of perpetual foray and reprisa 
with the Sfaammar. If the travell 
should wish to push his studv of tl 
desert so far as to run this aadition 
risk, he must see that he be wc 
mounted for a forced retreat, and 1 
must equip himself in a Bedoui 
costume to avoid the danger of beii 
captured with a view to a hea^ 
ransom. Early in the morning tl 
party will be on their mares, an 
taking with them a few thin wheaU 
Oftkes for food and each a sheepsk 
cloak to sleep on, they start in 
straight line to a point on the horizc 
at a good pace, that their cuemi' 
may be taken by surprise. All thoi 
whom they meet on their way, if ' 
friendly tribes, are invited to jo 
the expedition, which they a 
always ready to do, and the numb 
of the party will probably soon 1 
thus increased to about a hundn 
horsemen. When the ground fa 
comes uneven, a scout is sent 
every height to reconnoitre, and t 
wards nightfall a concealed positi< 
is sought for a bivouac. No fir 
are lit, no tents are pitched, but ea< 
man throws himself on the groiu 
lo eat Ids dry bread and sleep besi 

L 
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his picketed mare, one being, how- 
eTer, on giianl. An hour «>r two 
before daylight the word erctntb — 
*' mount" — is passed from mouth to 
mouth, and the mares are again put 
to their mettle. The arrival at the 
doomed encumpment is timed so as 
to meet the flocks and herds just 
when thev are being driven out in 
the morning to gr<tze, and before 
they arc scattered alx>ut on the pas- 
tures, that they may thus be swept 
off in a body. The war-chant is 
commenced. Tlie mares prick their 
cars and snort with excitement 
Those who have been told off to 
drive the captured cattle and carry 
off the booty, separate from the main 
body, which gradually quickens its 
pace, the war*song becoming loader 
and louder, till a full gallop and a 
yell bring the assailants round 
some sheltering mound, and they 
charge in amonnt the tents. A 
■cene of disorder ensues which 
baffles description. The men of the 
plundered tnbe spring out of their 
tents ; some hurl tneir javelins at the 
horsemen, others fire their lon^ rifles 
at them and quickly load, while the 
women shriek and ninji; stones ; the 
cattle ^llop in all directions with 
their tails in the air, and the hostile 
parties of drivers and fighters show 
the greatest activity in getting the 
herd together on the move, ami in 
dispersinff those who attempt to pre- 
vent its Deing taken away. If the 
Shammar be worsted, the sooner the 
traveller f;ets his mare into a gallop, 
in the direction whence he came, 
the better will it be for him ; but, if 
suoeessful, a few minntct will suAce 
to get the cattle on their way home^ 
covered by a strong force in the 
tear, the Aneyseh firing distant shots 
to harass them fbr some miles. The 
wounded are carried off, the dead 
left on the field, and, if prisoners 
have been taken, their ransom b 
transacted by regnlar embasaaei, as 
well as the eondiflons for the re- 
Btoration of a part of the bootr when 
the plutavd tribe ean an>rd it. 



Such incidents are of so frequent 
occurrence, that the traveller will find 
no lack of opportiiiiities for witiicsa- 
iug them, if it lie his wish. 

In the citv of ]3agdad the English 
traveller will meet with a little 
Anglo-Indian society, which will 
materially enhance the enjoyment of 
his stay there. Ucsidcs the speeies 
of came already mentioned, he will 
fina in the neighbourhood antel<»pet 
of different kinds, and in the desert 
ostriches, and he may see tlie pere- 
grine falcon strike down the crane, 
or fasten its talons on the head of 
a gazelle coursed by greyhounds. 
Around llagilad, however, excursions 
are more dangeroua, as the Arabs in 
its vicinity are veritable sous of 
Ishmael— their hand is against every 
man and every man's hand is against 
them, while the pasha's authoriQr 
scarcely extends beyond the range 
of his cannon. 

Excellent and even sumptuous 
khans are to be found in the citiei 
of Mesopotamia. On the roads the 
traveller would do better to pass the 
nights in his own tent than consign 
himself to the tender mercies of 
caravanserais swarming with vermin. 
He will also find this mode of inde- 
pendent lodffin^ more in keeping 
with his day s ride. On a fine calm 
evening, seated on a small rug at 
the door of his tent, he majr enjoy 
that pastoral scenery descnbed in 
Holy Writ. In spring the verdure of 
the desert is rich beyond imagina- 
tion, being one wide sheet of tnick 
grass enamelled with wild flowert of 
every hne. The yellow composites 
predominate, varied by seariet and 
blue anemones, patches of one coloor 
succeeded by another; the whole 
forming a soft carpet of the most 
brilliant tints, on which the slanting 
rays of the setting sun shine like the 

rnsmatic colours of the rainbow. 
f near an Arab encampment he will 
see it alive with movement at this 
boor. The herdsmen are driving 
home the lowins cattle and shooting 
to eadi other; the yovng maidens In 
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their long Mne robes are coming in 
grou|)s from the spring with water- 
jars of classic form on their shoulders; 
while ever and anon small troops of 
armed horsemen ride slowly hack 
from some distant raid, and tell ex- 
citing tail's of skirmishes, successi'S, 
and flights, resting on the grounil 
their long hinces tipped with ostrich 
feathers, and their graceful drajK'ry 
adding to the general effect of that 
picture, worthy of a painter^s most 
glowing entlmsiasm. i)y all means 
let the traveller see as much as he 
can of the ]k'douins in the desert, 
and as little as possible of the Fellahs 
in the villages. 



ROUTE 36. 



TOKAT TO TREBIZOXD. 

Hours. 

Niksar 9 

Koyla Hifisar 14 

Kara Hissar 12 

Ulehsheran 16 

Gumish Khaneh .... 12 

Trebizond 18 



As fiir as Ulehsheran the road and 
horses are good. Thence to Trebi- 
sond, both are very bad. For the first 
part of the route, see Rte. 3d. 

Ulehshcrttiiy 16 h. A small village 
in the district of Shirvan, 48 m. £. 
of Kara Hissar. From this place the 
road leaves the high eastern road, 
and turns N. to Trebizond. The 
mountains are extremdy steep and 
difficult. 



fimnhh hVianrht 12 h., on the hanks 
of the river Karshat, has grown up 
among the mini's of argentiferous 
lead m the neighbourhood. They 
were once rich in silver, hut the pro- 
duce is now small. At one time 40 
furnaccA were in full employment ; 
now there arc but 2. The whole dis- 
trict abounds in copi>er and lead ore, 
but few of the mines are worked. 
(JSae Ktes. 59 and 60.) 

From Gumish Khaneh to Trebi- 
zond is 18 h. 



ROUTE 37. 

TBEBIZOKD TO ERZEROOM, DT 
BATOOM AND KAE8. 

There are 2 routes. 1. The first 
and shortest is by Gumish Khaneh, 
mentioned in the preceding route. 
The distances are — Trebizond to Gu- 
mish Khaneh, 18 Turkish hours; G. 
Khaneh to Baibouit, 14 h.; Baibourt 
to Askalla, 12 h.; Askalla to Erze- 
room, 9 h.; total 53 h. (See Rte. 60.) 

2. The second route is by Kars, 
and is arranged as foUovs : — 

HoorB. 

Batoom, by sea .... 60 

Choruk, by sea .... 4 

Jaffhat . 5 

Did^waghi ...... 7 

Akho 7 

Kulah 7 

Danesvorola ..... 5 

Digwir 9 

Lonramel 5 

Ardahan 8 

Kars 16 

Kaiahamza 8 

L 8 
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Hours. 

Mczinghcrd 10 

Kborassaii 4 

Hassan Kalcli 8 

Erzcroom 6 

There arc no regular posts on this 
route, and the distances are stated as 
paid for; titough souielintes had roads 
lengthen the time of tlie journey. 



TREmzoND,8itaatedon the S.shore 
of the Black Sea, has been a place of 
importance since its first foundation 
by the Greeks. The town is built 
on a rocky table-land (whence its 
name from the Greek r^««'i(a) slop* 
ing somewhat towards the sea; part is 
surrounded by a castellated and lofly 
wall. On either side of this walled 
portion are deep raTines, filled with 
ffardens, and both are traversed bpr 
long bridges. The citadel is diiapi- 
dat«l : it overlooks the city, and is 
commanded by neighbouring heights. 
The gates are dowd at sunset, and 
the waHs are a sufllcieut defence 
a^inst an attack of troops unpro- 
vided with artillery. It is the seat 
of government of the TCijalei which 
takes its name. There are no 
remains in the city or neighbour- 
hood of a more remote period than 
the Christian era. Independent of 
nearly 20 churches atill retained for 
the Greek service, almost all the 
mosques have been churches. The 
handisomest is that of Santa Sophia^ a 
mile W. of the oMj, It is in good pre- 
servation ezteroally, and, although 
it has been converted into a mosque, 
is seldom used by the Mohammedans. 
Over one of the principal gates is a 
long^ inscription, evidently not in its 
original place ; it refers to a Christian 
bishop and one of the emperors of 
Constantinople. Prooopius says that 
Justinian built here a «hiireh, an 
aqueduct, and a castle, whose ditches 
were hewn in the solid rock. In the 
porches of 2 small Greek ckurchet Mr. 
Curson saw curious, well-preserved 
frescoes of the I2th oentuiy, portraits 



of Byzantine princes, &c ; and in the 
courtyard of another Gn*ck eh. is a 
curious monument to Solunioii, king 
of Georgia, under a stone canopy. 
'Hie walls and citadel are attributed 
to the Genoese. 

There is iiu safe port for ships; 
a small open bay is the summer an- 
chorage, and in winter the Turkish 
and European ships resort to Platana, 
a roadstead 7 ni. W. of Trebizood. 
There is a small port for row-galleys 
below tlie town. The houses in the 
town contain generally a ground- 
floor only, and, each having a garden 
round it, scaroelv a house is visible 
from the sea. When the trees are in 
leaf tlie town hat the jipiiearanoe of 
a forest. 

The city conuins from 25,000 to 
30,000 Inhab., of whom from 20,000 
to 24,000 are Mohammedans. The 
walled part of the city is inhabited 
solely by them ; the CJhristian popu- 
lation, the bazars, and khans being 
without the walls. 

Prom the period of the cxpalttou 
of the Genoese, and the capture of 
Trebiaond by the Turks, its com- 
merce dwindled into insignificance; 
and previous to 1890 was oonftned 
lo the export of a few products of the 
country to Constantinople. Trebi* 
sond at present centres in itself 
almost the whole trade of Persia and 
a large part of Central Asia. The 
value of articles imported reacfaed« 
in 1352, 2,I4d,2<S0/. starting, three- 
fourtbs of which are m tnmtUu for 
Persia, and a larae portion of the 
^oods are of En^ish manufiMtore, 
mclndliur iron, which has iupplaoted 
that of finsaia (Ragamoy), white ea- 
lico, cottons, and cotton-yam. The 
exports in the same year reached 
647,712/. steriing; silk is by fiir the 
most important, forming about half; 
the rest consists of nuts, saffiODt 
tobacco, copper, wax, i^lls, beans, 
leeches, &c. Pretty silver-thread 
bracelets are made here. The nei^- 
bouring mountains abound in nch 
veins of copper and lead ore; but 
their mode of working mines prevents 
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the ilevelopmcnt of tins source of na- Austrian merchants, wlio were com- 
tional wealth. pellcd hy the pai^lia to Rell the privi- 

Trehi/^Hiil, l»csi<les hcinp the port Irpc to him for 5(M)() a week after, 
of Erxeroom, Tabriz, and Teheran. 'I'he liomans, at the time of their 
has lK»come the chief rw/zv/ViMH't ween dominion over Asia Minor, are sup- 
Central Ai^ia ami Europi*; and it is posed to have carried on thoir trade 
not difficult to perceive that, fnmi its with India by this channel ; and the 
geographical position, it must hence- Genoese brou|;ht the prodnctions of 
forward maintain this im{H)rtant ciia- Ilindostan from Ispahan to Trebi- 
racter. Access to Central Asia from zond, and afterwards conveyed them 
the eastern coast of the Hlack Sea is through Caffa and Constantinople 
precladed by the towery range of the to Europe. It was at this city that 
Caucasus, as from Syria it is renderetl Xcnophon reached the sea on his 
inoonvenieiit by the desert that fills celebrated retreat with his 10,000, 
up the great triangle formed by the after the defeat and death of Cyrus 
Euphrates, the Mediterranean, and at the battle of Cunaxa in Mesopo- 
Arabia. The interval between these \ tamia. It is probable that the pass 
2 approaches is occupied by the now in use is the one b^' which ho 
peninsula of Asia Minor, and hence reached Trebizond, as it is the onl^* 
the rise of Smyrna when the navi- ' one now practicable in winter, and it 

gation of the lilacU Sea was prohi- 1 was durnig that season that the 
ited, and caravans traversed the Greeks effected their retreat. From 
length of the country from E. to W. | 1203 until the Turkish conquest in 
But now that restrictions on Euxine i the 1 5th century, Trebizond was the 
navigation are removed, Trebizond, seat of a dukedom, or empire as it 
on the N. and extreme neck of the , was called, whose limits were the 



peninsula, affords such convenient 
access as to monopolise the inter- 
course with Europe. Its importance 
is shared only by Aleppo, which 



rivers Halys and Phasis. 

The traveller returning from Tre- 

__ „ -i ' bizond to Constantinople will, if he 

supplies the S. litoral of its own I come from beyond the government 
continent. I of Trebizond, have to pass 8 days' 

The principal Sandyak or district , quarantine. Any parts of the 1st 
in the eyalet of Trebizond is that of i and 8th days are reckoned. The 
Djanik, ofwhichSamsoonisthechief I quarantine establishment consists of 
town. Djanik is to this coast what the a spacious court, along which are 
l^nat is to Transylvania — widely- built small rooms. Some of these 
extending plains, of strong and rich have smooth plank floors and a small 
soil, are diversified by mountainous supply of furniture, and are comfort- 
features peculiar to the rest of the able enough. They are reserved for 
province. More than one-third of European travellers and Turkish offi- 



this district has become the pri\*ate 
property of the Hasmadar family^ 



cials. Dinner can be obtained from 
an inn kept by Antonio , a 



who for 30 years have conducted its , Genoese. The windows look over 
administration. Its chief pixMliictious the harbour and towards the Lazistan 
are hemp, linseed, tobacco, and silk, mountains. The quarantine char^ 
About 25,000 quintals of hemp and ' amount to about 200 piastres, m- 
30,000 bales of tobacco are annually eluding fees, rent of rooms, and a 



raised in Djanik : both these articles 
are farmed by the pasha fV'om the 
Porte. Leeches are also a subject of 
mercantile speculation; and 70,000 
piastres were lately pud for the mo- 



guardian, who acts as a servant. 

From Trebizond the traveller should 
proceed to Batoom by sea, as there are 
no roads between the 2 places, and 



nopolj of fishing K>r leeches by some ' at some periods direct communica- 
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tioa by land is impracticable. At 
times asteaiiior runs to Uatooiii from 
Trebizoud. 

The picturesque beauty of the 
coast is very striking; the mountaius, 
clothed with dense forests, rise 4000 
or 50()0 ft from the sea. The forests 
supply charcoal, firewood, and tim- 
ber for the construction of Iiouscs and 
boats used in the coasting-trade; and 
even large 2-deckers may be seen 
on the stocks building. The country 
is so wooded that it does not supply 
sufBcient grain for the consumption 
of the inhabitants, yet every spot is 
cultivated. Corn-fields are to be 
seen hanging on the precipitous sides 
of the mountains, which no plough 
could reach. The ground is pre- 
pared by manual latour, with a 2- 
f wronged fork of a construction pecu- 
iar to the country. Indian com is 
the grain chiefly grown. The people 
are a hardy and laborious race,«ciUed 
in the use of the rifle, and eojoy a 
hi^h reputation as soldiers. A cer- 
tain number of men are always sup- 
plied to the arsenal at Constantinople. 
The mountaineers profess both the 
Greek and the Mohammedan religion, 
as circumstances render it most con- 
Tenient,and are generally considered 
a lawless and thieving race; they are 
generally, if not always, circumcised. 

Sailing along the coast to the Rus- 
sian frontier, we pass in succession 
the districts of Yomurah, Surmenah, 
Of, Rizah, and Lazistan; all these, 
with the exception of Of, are called 
Lasistan, and the people are called 
Lases. In Lazistan there are no 
towns; but there are bazars, con- 
sisting of a street of shops, a coffee- 
house, and a khan or two, at Sur- 
menah, Uizah, Atenah, Khopah, and 
Batoom. A weekly market is held at 
diese bazars, and the inhabitants live 
in scattered cottages. 

Rifah is an important fertile dis- 
trict, with the most extensive bazar 
on the coast It is fitmous for the 



manufacture of a linen madeof hemp, 
used in Turkey for shirts. 

Between Khopah and Trebizond 
no places on the coast coiuniunicate 
with the interior by caravaiut. There 
are pa5»vs prjcticablo in summer 
from Suniieiuih, Of, and Uizah. 

Kkoptih is an open roadstead, where 
goods destined for Atvin, a small 
manufacturing town on the Choruk, 
are landed. 



Batoom is the only safe port on 
the coast in winter ; it is well shel- 
tered, and capable of containing a 
great many shiiw. It is the readiest 
point of internal coinmunicalion with 
Persia, Georgia, and Armenia. It is 
about 60 hours* sail from Trebizond. 
From July to October it is a ver^ 
unhealthy station. The bazar u 
situated at the W. side of the bay, 
close to the sea ; it contains about 60 
shops, several coflTee-liouses, khans, 
and a mosaue, all built of wood. A 
few small houses are built, and gar- 
dens cleared, behind the bazar. The 
eastern side of the bay is healthy, 
being removed from the marshy 
ground which occasions the insalu- 
brity of the W. side. * 

The river Choruk, which falls into 
the sea a few miles beyond Batoom, 
is the boundary-line between the 
eyalets of Trebizond and Erzeroom. 



Choruk^ about 4 h. by sea ftom 
Batoom, is a more extensive bazar 
than the latter; but there are no 
dwelling-houses here excepting the 
Bey's. It possesses no harbour, and 
seems to be on the decline. 

At Choruk the traveller will com- 
mence his journey by land. On 
the cross roads post-horses are seldom 
found ; but the villages are obliged, 
and generally quite willing, to fur* 
nish them at the rate of I Turkish 
I piastre (Sd.) per post hour ; and the 
, traveller is seldom detained long for 
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■want of horses. With moilcrate 
despatch, with ;i small (junntity of 
haggage, and not iiiatiy attendants, 
he wonhl find 3(i/. per 1(K) h. ade- 
quate for every expense whatever, 
including that of the tatar. The 
peasants, who rei-eive the traveller 
into their houses, are content to leave 
their reninneratioii to his generosity. 
If he is quartered in the house of a 
wealthy Armenian, he will find him- 
self well treated, and his entertainer! 
will seldom accept money. In such 
cases it is customary to present a 
trifle to the mistress of the house. 
On leaving Choruk, the road passes 
over meadows and through a narrow 
wood, and ascends the valley of Khino 
by a wild and beautiful mountain 
gorge. 

Jaghai, 5 h. The houses here are 
not collected together, but are dis- 
persed among the woods. The ascent 
continues through the same woody 
and mountainous scenery to 

Dideuxiffhi, 7 h., situated imme- 
diately under the pass of Kolowah 
Dagh. The village is more than 4000 
ft. above the level of the sea, and 
contains 18 families. The people are 
a fine race, and their handsome fea- 
tures show their Georgian mixture. 
Georgian is the usual language after 
leaving Batoom, and many of the na- 
tives in this district do not under- 
stand Turkish. The men here are 
always armed with a rifle and kham- 
mah, or large double-edged knife,and 
they still have suspended' from their 
girdles a knot of cord, which, though 
now only ornamental, served formerly 
to bind any captive Georgian they 
met on their rambles. 

Hence there are 2 passes to the 
Agirah valley ; one by the Pereiigah 
Dagh, down the Juwanah valley, and 
the other by the Kolowah Dagh, 
down the Akho valley. The former 
it extremely difficult, and often im- 
practicable. That by the Kolowah 
Dagh is also very steep. The side 
of the mountain is covered with I 



! foivsts of immense Iwech-trecs. T 
n]>|HM' part has only & few Ktuut 
juniper-hushes and spnice-fir gro' 
ing on it, and the summit is bai 
The descent is steep and long. 

Akfio, 7 h. -A pretty valley, co 
taining aliout 60 families. The rot 
now descends into the Kulah 
Agirah valley, through which flo' 
a large river, uniting with the Chon 
before it reaches the sea. On reac 
ing the banks of the river we get in 
the direct road fh>ni Batoom. Tl 
forests on this side are quite Alpis 
consisting principally of small oa 
mixed with Scotch and spruce fir. 

Kitli/tf 7 h., the hereditary po 
session of Ahmetl Pasha of Kai 
about CO ra. from Batoom, is tl 
principal place in the valley, and co 
tains, with its immeiliate neigh bou 
hood, about 60 houses, and a bax 
with 20 shops. The climate is goo 
The road continues up the valle 
through the village of Raged, whe 
the Agha resides, to 

Danescorolaj 5 h. The distance 
only 12 m. from Kulah, but tl 
rocky nature of the road retards t] 
traveller's progress. It is principal 
inhabited by persons who havequitt< 
the territory c«ded to Russia. 

We now ascend, through a pin 
forest, to the summit of a ranj 
abounding with extensive pasture 
Hence there is an easy descent in 
the plain of Poshkow. The conntr 
as well as the natives, now assume 
different character from those on tl 
other side of the mountains. Tl 
country is open — a succession 
plains without wood ; the habitatioi 
are the underground houses of A 
menia ; the people talk Turkish, ai 
bear the distinctive features of tl 
Armenian race. The Sandyak • 
Poshkow was retained by the Ru 
sians till the definitive settlemei 
of the frontier ; and either on the 
evacuation, or during their occnpatic 
of it, the villages were destroyed, bi 
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tome of them are now in progress of 
restoration. 

Ditfteir, 9 h^ the residence of the 
Bey of the Samlyak of Poshkow. The 
road, after crossing a high inoun- 
tain, descends to the rich plain of 
Ardahan, watered by the Kur. 

Lonramei, 5 h. 

Ardahau, 8 h., formerly contained 
300 houses, but, being destroyed by 
the Russians, it now only contains 
70 fi^milies. The houses are under 
ground. Tlie fortress was dis- 
mantled by the Rtissians, and the 
guns taken away; it is, however, 
commanded by neighbouringheights. 
The road lies over a high table-bind, 
without a single village for 25 m. ; 
but 9 h. from Kars the country 
becomes well peopled and highly 
productive. 

JTan, 16 h., was formerly a large 
town, and might have contained 
8000 fiunilies, but is now a heap of 
ruins, containing not more than 1 500 
to aooo families. A part of the town 
b walled, and has a citadel, but it 
is commanded by heights within 
musket-range, on the opposite side 
of a deep narrow ravine, through 
which flows the jriver Arpeh-chai. 
The 2 portions of the city, divided 
by the river, are united by a stone 
bridge. The Turks of Kars have 
always been considered a tuii>ulent 
and bad race of people, but thePuha 
has succeeded in gaining an ascend- 
ency over them. Kars u the resid- 
ence of a Pnsha, the ITaimakam or 
governor of the Sandyak under the 
govemor^peneral of the Eyalet (Ene- 
room). 

Leaving Kars, the road proceeds 
through a rich plain, containing 
numerous villages, one of whien 
only is inhabited by Armenians, all 
the rest being poss es s e d by TuHls. 
At the extremity of the plain we' 
ascend the Suvanli Dagh, which is ' 



covered with forests of Scotch fir. 
These forests supply Kars, Krxeroom, 
and Pasiii M'ith timlKT for building 
and firewood. The nscciit is long and 
gradual, and the heiglil about 5500 ft 
above tlie sea ; the dc*scent is short 
and rapid, ending on the* banks of the 
Aras, ou the plain of Pasin, which is 
remarkable for its fertility. ^ Innu- 
inerable Armenian familieseniigrated 
from Pasin with the Russian armv, 
so that most of the vilbges are only 
half inhabited. This plain is sepa- 
rated from that of Enteroom by a 
low range of hills SOU to 1000 ft 
above the level of the sea, called the 
Deveh ll<»zini, or the CamePs Neck. 



jr«uY'/('«//u^, 8 h. 
Mamijherd^ 10 h. 
Khorawm^ 4 h. 
Hamm Katefi, R h. 
Er*crooM, 6 h.; 109 
toom. See Rte. 93. 



Rte.99. 
h. fh>m Ba- 



ROUTE 38. 

EBZEBOOM TO KAIBARITER, BT 
ERZINOEN, DIARBEKIB, AND 

8IVA8. 

How. 

Yenkoi 10 

Kai^han .... 
Ersincen • . • • 
Kemakh .... 
Herhemeh .... 

Egin. 

Arab-gir .... 
Keban Maden . . 
Kharput .... 
Arghana Maden • . 
Arghana town . . 
Diarbekir .... 
(Return to Kharput) 
Eisoglu .... 12 
A ^»usi— Malatiyeh 6 , 
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Makim Khan 
Gliiirun 
Mmijclik 
Utash . . 
Sivas . . 
Saghileh 
Gcinerck . 
Kaisariyeh - 



llouiv. 

. 14 Post. 
. 15 No post. 
9 No horses. 



9 
6 

12 
(> 

12 



Post- 
horses. 

Good 
road. 



20 m. from Erzeroom the road 
diverges from the high road to Con- 
stantinople, and passes over a more 
elevated tract of country, and then 
descends into the plain of Terjan, in 
which the Maniak Khatun unites 
with the Kara-sa or E. Euphrates. 
This plain is well watered, and con- 
tains al)out 40 villages, chiefly in- 
habited by Turks. 

Yenkoi^ 10 h. The buildings in 
the plain arc half under ground, in 
the usual Armenian style. The 
climate is milder than at Eneroom. 

Kargftnn, 10 h., 60 m. from Erze- 
room. Between the plains of Teijan 
and Erzingen a mountain range in- 
tervenes, with many strong passes 
easilv defensible ; it is inhabited by 
Kurds, and forms part of the Dujik 
range. The Kurds here are divided 
into 2 powerful tribes, one called the 
Shah Husein, the other the Bala- 
banli ; they are represented as rich, 
pay no contributions to the Sultan, 
and lose no opportunity of levying 
them on passengers, and of plunder- 
ing their neighbours. Each tribe 
can bring from 4000 to 5000 men 
into the field. 

Erzingen, 12 h. A town of 3000 
houses, of which 800 are Armenian, 
and the rest Turkish. It is governed 
by a Bey, and is a dependency on 
the eyalet of Erzeroom. The 
houses here are built above ground, 
which gives them a more cheerful 
appearance than in other parts of 
Armenia. The town is situated at 
the western end of a rich and beau- 
tiful plain, of which the Gujik 



mountains form the southern bound- 
ary. On the N. side of the plain 
the bases of the mountains are 
covered with villages, sumnmded 
by extensive gardens, which furnish 
excellent fruit in great abundance. 

We now cniss the plain in a S. di- 
rection and enter a narrow defile, 
through which the Kara-su Hom-s. 
The approach to Kemakli is by a 
wooden bridge thrown over a deep 
chasm in the mountain, through 
which the Kara-su has forced its 
way ; just before entering the chasm 
the Kara-su isjoinedby theKeumer. 
By the latter river wood is brought 
from the mountains and floated down 
the Kara-su for the use of Egin and 
Keban Maden. 

Kfnuikhf 12 h. A singular place. 
An elevated part of the town is 
within a wall of very ancient struc- 
ture, and commanded by mountains 
rising close behind it. The remainder 
is situated in gardens ascending from 
the banks of the river. The town 
contains 400 Turkish and 30 Ar- 
menian houses ; the inhabitants live 
by cultivating the vallej's, and by 
transporting wood to Keban Maden. 
The governor is one of the remaining 
Dereh Beys, whose family has held 
the office for many generations. The 
road recTosses the bridge and takes 
a more westerly course than the river, 
and crosses some mountains to 

ffcrhemeh, 10 h. The traveller 
returns towards the river, and pro- 
ceeds by Hassan Ovah to the ferry 
of Khostieh, where the river is very 
wide and rapid. In this district the 
women reap, while armed men watch 
near to prevent the Kurds from car- 
r}*ing on the com. At some distance 
farther on the stream again enters 
a vast rent in the mountains, the 
precipices on either side rising 1000 
or 1500 ft. 

£gin, 12 h., situated in a very 
deep valley on the rt bank of the 
Kara-su. The traveller crosses 

L 8 
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from the opposite bank by a long 
wooden bridge. Tlie luoiintains rise 
from the banks of the river in steep 
slopes, termiuatcd by abrupt preci- 
pices. The sloping part of the 
mountains is covered with gardens 
in terraces,and, the trees lieiug thick, 
tlie houses have the appearance of 
being situated in a forest, the con- 
trast between which and the naked 
precipices above produces a sin- 
gular effect The town contains 
2700 houses, of which 2000 are Mo- 
hammedan, and the rest Armenian. 
Wine is made here, and fruit is 
abundant. The goitre is a frequent 
disease in this district. Leaving 
Egin, the road continues on the rt. 
bank of the river, but diverges from 
the stream and crosses several steep 
mountains and deep valleys. After 
turning W., and crossing a mountain 
range, a slight descent brings ns to 

Arabgir^ 10 h., situated on an ele- 
vated plateau in the midst of a forest 
of fruit-trees. It contains 6000 houses, 
of which 4800 are Mohammedan, 
and 1200 Armenian. The latter are 
chiefly engaged in manufacturing 
cotton goods from English yam. The 
manufacture, which Ins only been in- 
troduced of late years, has extended 
rapidly, and there are now 1000 looms 
at work. The place is consequently 
in a thriving condition. Araligir is 
15 caravan days from Aleppo and 12 
from Trebiaond. To the N., in the 
district of Divrigi, are iron-mines, 
tod at a place called Zeitun, on the 
Aleppo road, they are regularly 
woriced. The road now lies over 
an ondnlating, uncultivated, barren 
ooontry: before reaohinc the Eu- 
phrates it fiUls into the military road 
constructed by Reshid Mohammed 
Pasha from Samsoon. The traveller 
crosses the Euphrates bv a ferry ; the 
river here is 120 yards wide, deep, 
and rapid. 2 h. above this ferry the 
Kara^sn, or Eastern Euphrates, is 
Joined by the Murad-chai, or Weatem 
Kuphratet. The united streams re- 
tain the name of Mumd-chai to Btr, 



where the river finally assumes that 
of Frat 

h'efMtn Mtnicm, 10 h. Tlie town 
and mine arc situatc<l in a ravine 
i h. from the ferry ; it is so narrow 
as to afford no room for cultivation, 
as the mountains unite in it at an 
acute angle. The mountains around 
exhibit barrenni'ss in its most forbid- 
ding aspect The town, which only 
owes its existence to the icad ami 
tUrcr 9nme, contains 400 or 500 
fiimilies, all more or less employed 
in working it. The greater numoer 
are Greeks, who are tlie miners; the 
Turks are the directors, and the Ar^ 
menians the artisans. The mine is 
of argentiferous lead, and would 
appear to be an unprofitable concern, 
at least in the hands of the govern- 
ment The road now passes over a 
mountainous country to an extensive 
plain, well cultivated, and studded 
with villages. A mountain range 
separates this plain from the a<yoin- 
ing one of Kharput 

Kharjnttf 10 b., is placed on an 
eminence at the termination of a 
range of mountains, but, being com- 
manded by higher ranges, it cannot 
be considered as a strong military 
position. It is said to contain about 
1720 families. The city overlooks 
an extensive, beautiful, and produc- 
tive plain not less than 36 m. long, 
and rrom 4 to 6 broad, filled with 
villages chiefly inhabited by Arme- 
nians. The population of the plain 
is very redunaant and prosperous. 
The productions of the sou are every 
kind of (piiin, grapes, wine of a supe- 
rior quality, oil from seeds, and cotton. 
The streams in the plain flow £. into 
the Murad-chai. uescending from 
Kharput we cross the plain obliquely, 
and ascend a steep mountain, then 
descend to the lake of Genlik, whose 
waters have been erroneously stated 
to be salt Crossing a tolerably 
well-cultivated valley, we pass by a 
Kurd village into a small but beauti- 
fttl plain, and thence enter a saccee- 
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sion of motintain pnssci«. In these 
barren nioiinUiins arc the sources of 
the Tigris. 

Artfhaiut Mndcn^ thecopiKT-mine of 
Arghana, 12 h., furnishes the prin- 
cipal supply of copper to the Turkish 
government. Works were formerly 
raised here by Austrian niiniufi^ otii- 
cers. Its position is exceedingly 
picturesque. Around it arc collecUnl 
270 Greek, 173 Armenian, and 3(K) 
Turkish familii-s. It is situated in a 
rock of serpentine directiou, , 10 m. 
from the town of 

AtyhatM, 3 h., under a lofW.^peak, 
surmounted by an Armenian convent 
overlooking the great plain ot Diar- 
bekir, covered with masses of basalt. 
The slope fW>m the town to the plain 
is covered with gardens, producing 
every sort of grain, cotton, fruits, and 
a very superior wine. Arghana con- 
tains ()00 fiunilies. A vast level plain 
leads to 

Diarbekir. 12 h., situated on the 
rt bank of the Tigris, with gardens 
between the town and the river. The 
traveller, if furnished with letters, 
will be hospitably received by Hoja 
Bedosh, a Catholic Armenian, cor- 
respondent of Messrs. Hanson, or 
by Shamaz (deacon) Svhak : there is 
now, however, an Emjtish consul here. 
Diarbekir is the ancient Amida, a 
town of considerable antiquity. It 
was enlarged and strengthened by 
Constantiusy in whose reign it was 
taken, after a protracted siege, by 
Sapor king of Persia. The historian 
Ammianus Mareellinns, who took 
part in its defence, has given a mi- 
nute account of the siege. (Amm. 
Marc. zix. 1, seq.) Though ceded 
by Jovian to the Persians, Amida 
again became annexed to the Roman 
empire, and in the reign of Anasta- 
sius, A.D. 502, was once more taken 
by the Persians, when 80,000 of the 
inhabitants were put to the sword. On 
the termination of the war it again 
pasted into the hands of the Romans, 



and Procopius relates that Justin 
repaired its M'alls and fortiticatii 
There are many Komau remainf 
Diarbekir; the walls are especii 
remarkable, and the Saiaceuic bu 
iugs arc very curious. 

The Kvnuk, or residence of 
governor, is a pictures<[ue build 
with large courtyards. The i 
enclosing the principal mosque is v 
interesting to the antiquary : it is v 
massive, consisting of 2 rows of pill 
one over the other ; the pillars ar 
porphyry. This wall, apparenti} 
that of a Roman temple, or of its 
closure. Over one of the ^ates tt 
is said to be a Latin inscription, rat 
too high up to be read, and tl: 
is an Arabic inscription round 
interior. The fountain in the cei 
of the court has a cupola over 
supported bv a very pretty colonns 

1 he massive walU^ 5 m. in circi 
ference, and the whole town, 
built of black lava, mixed with 
ruins of ancient edifices. Close < 
side the town, approaching from Sy 
is a lava stream, exposed by quar 
in^ stone, and exhibiting pru 
strikingly similar to those of 
Flour in Auvergne. 

There is a good military hosp 
at Diarbekir. 

In its prosperity tlie town < 
tained 40,000 film dies, and numl 
less looms were in constant w< 
It had an active trade with Bag* 
in Indian, and with Aleppo 
European goods, and was one of 
wealthiest cities in Asia. The 
pulation is now reduced to 1 
Armenian, 85 Catholic, 70 Gn 
50 Jewish, and 6300 Turkish 
milies. There are now but a 
hundred looms half employed. *! 
trade with Bagdad is annihilated, \ 
that with Aleppo reduced to ini 
nificance. A silk-trade, howevei 
now rising. 

[AboutSO m. S.E. of Diarbekir 
Mardin — about 10,000 Inhab. — i 
most striking position, overlook 
the great plams of Mesopotamia. 
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streets are a succession of terraces, 
extending about 2 m. K. and W. Mai f 
the population are Moslem Kurds, 
the other half Christians (Clial- 
deans, Maroiiitcs, and Jacobites). 
Here is a convent occupied by Fran- 
ciscan friars of the Propaganda. Of)- 
serve. The arabesque oniainents on 
the gates of the cU'utel are said to 
surpass those of the Alhambra.] 

itetuni to Kharput 

After reaching the extremity of 
the plain of Kharput, we cross a 
mountain range covered with oaks, 
producing a considerable number of 
gall-nuts, and descend to the banks of 
the Murad-chai. 

EitofflUf 12 h., a district with a fcrr^ , 
and a Kurd village on either bank. 

Aspugi (Bfalatiyeh), 6 h., 21 m. 
W. of the Euphrates. Aspusi is 6 m. 
above Malatiyeh, situated amidst a 
forest of fniit-trefi. The inhabitants 
of Malatiyeh remove to Aspusi for 7 
months, returning to Malatiyeh for 
the 5 winter months. Aspusi and 
MalaUyeh may be oonsiderad as one 
town, and contain 3922 families. 

Malatiyeh, the ancient Malatta, is 
a most desolate-looking place; the 
ancient walls are in ruins, the houses 
are mean, and the baxara mere rand- 
stalls. There are 2 well-built mosques, 
and 2 caravanserais in the Persian 
style. On a rock near the town are 
some cuneiform inscriptions similar 
to those at Van, described in Rte. 
83. The road traverses the plain, 
and then crosses the Tokhmah-su, 
by a bridge, to either end of which a 
oansewayoo ardies is united. This 
extends across tlie valley in which 
the river flows, whose occasional rise 
it indicates. 7 m. from the Tokhmah- 
sa we arrive at the Chamurlu-su, 
which also falls into the Murad-chai. 
On the plain is a column which marks 
the half distance between Bagdad 
and Constantinople. The road passes 
by Hassan Batrik, and enters a defile 
in which runs the Chamurlu-su. 



Hiikim Kkam, 14 h., a poor town, 
where there is a castle and a khan 
in the Persian style, said to have 
been built by a doctor, and hence its 
name. The track now leads over 
mountains and valleys, ami finally, 
after making the circuit of the Ali 
Dagh mountains, descfuds to the 
Tokhmah-su, which it follows in a 
northerly direction to 

Ohwim, 15 h., situated in a deep 
narrow valley, whose E. side rises in 
a precipice ; the western is sloping, 
and cultivmted whero the ground per- 
mits. A stream runs through the 
valley. The town contains 1770 In- 
hab., who are engaged in trade with 
the migratory tribes of Turo^ 
mans and Kurds. The traveller now 
ascends the steep B. side of the valley, 
and passes over a mountainous tract. 

Jianjeiik, 9 b., a small village, and 
the only one on the road: it fof^ 
meriy contained 100 fiimilies, but is 
abandoned by all except 15 Arme- 
nian families, who aro induced to 
remain by the presence of a v^' an- 
cient ch., dedicated to St. Thros, 
which is a place of pilgrimage, and 
of peculiar sanctity. 

Uliuh^ 9 h., inliabited solely by 
Armenians. On the road hence to 
Sivas are 2 larite saltrworks: the 
salt is procared tram springs. The 
government is said to derive a con- 
siderable revenue fVom them, and the 
anrronnding eonntry is supplied by 
them. 

Sioas, 6 h., said to be the ancient 
Sebastopolis, situated on a plain 
watered by- the Kisil Irmak, which 
is here a lar^ stream, and has 2 
broad stone bndges thrown across it 
within 5 or 6 m. The town covers 
a large area, but within it are many 
ruins. It contains 5000 Turkish and 
1200 Armenian Ihmilies. Many of 
the old mosques and khans prove the 
town to have been once under the 
dominion. The remains of 
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an ancient mosqne or niodrcf^eh are 
amongst the nuist remarkable Sam- 
cenic ruins in existence. They well 
deserve careful Ktu<ly. The i>osition 
of Sivas is excellent for a commercial 
city ; the access from the Hlack Sea 
is easy, and facilitated by the military 
road made hy Keshid M<)hanime<l 
Pasha. It is situated in a district 
abounding with the necessaries of 
life. The route by Sivas is the best 
to Bagdad. The bazars arc extensive, 
and the khans numerous. The road 
from Sivas to Kaisariyeh is over ex- 
tensive plains separated bv low ranges 
of mountains. The plains are culti- 
vated and well peopled. 

Saghileh, 12 h. 
Ganerekf € h. 

Kaiawritfek (the ancient Cocsarca ad 
Argteuni), 12 h., is situated at the foot 
of the mighty snow-capped Mount 
Ergisb (Ani;a:u8), rising to the height 
of 13,100 ft above the sea. Close by 
the town are the ruins of a more 
ancient Mohammedan city, which was 
destroyed by an earthquake. The 
city is surrounded by a dilapidated 
wall, and has a castle within on the 
same level as the city. Neither of 
them could offer resistance to cannon. 
Many buildings within the town bear 
evidence of Persian occupation. The 
base of this remarkable and pictu- 
resque volcanic mountain is covered 
wiu gardens abounding in fruit of 
all kinds. The mountain supplies 
timber for building, fire-wood, and 
charcoal. The town contains 8000 
houses, 5000 Turkish, 2500 Armenian, 
and 500 Greek. It is the principal 
commercial mart in the central part 
of Asia, and its inhabitants are re- 
markable for enterprise and activity, 
and are found following their pursuits 
in the remotest comer of the empire. 
Of late years the importance of the 
place has declined, owing to the in- 
security of the country caused by the 
Kurds, and to the increased naviea* 
tion of the Black Sea, which has 
drawn the commerce from the direct 



line overland to Smynia. Its hazj 
however, are most extensive, ; 
arc well supplied M'ith fore 
goods, chiefly Manchester cottons i 
Austrian quincaillcrie. 

To the S. of the town arc sc 
slight remains of the ancient citj 
Cjcssirea or Mazaca, the capital 
Cappadocia, of which the Stadi 
is the most conspicuous. 

The villages around are large \ 
populous, and the Christian inhal 
ants display their wealth and lux 
in their country residences more tl 
in any other part of Turkey. 

The ascent of Mount Anjicns is 
scribed Kte. 40. 



ROUTE 39. 



KAISARIYEH TO TOKAT, BY YUZG 

n< 

Boaslian 

Pasha Koi 

Yuzgat 

Mughalleh 

Yangeh 

Saleh Serai 

Tokat 



The 3 first have good roads : 
horses, and the other 4 have 
cellent roads. Leaving Kaisari} 
we proceed towards Yuzgat ovc 
country neither fertile nor well < 
tivated. 

Boaslian, 12 h., where a g 
deal of nitre is produced. 
Pasha Koi, 10 h. 

Yuzgat (10 h.) grew into imp* 
ance under the fostering care of 
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Chapan Oghlu family, who fixc<l 
their abode here, and from aQ insig- 
nificant village it became a consider- 
able town. It is walled, and the gates 
were protected hy guns; but when 
the family were removed, the guns 
were conveyed to Constantinople. 
The walls only protected the inha- 
bitants from the attacks of irregular 
troops, the town being in a narrow 
▼allev, commandcilon all sides. The 
founder of the Clmnin Oghlu lamilv 
was a Turcoman chief, who by a«l- 
dress and courage raised himself to 
the rank of a powerful Dereh Uey, 
command inc over a great part of 
Anatolia, which he ruled witn sove- 
reign sway. In the third generation 
the fiimily were created I^ias, and 
from that moment lost their influ- 
enoe, while their riches fell a jirey 
to the Sultan. The father of the 
present generation spent his princely 
rerenues in supporting his station 
with dignity and boundless hospi- 
tality. Yusgat is now reduced to an 
insignificant provincial town without 
nuutu&ctnret. 

A little to the rt of the direct 
road fh>m Yuagat to Tokat, about 
SO or 40 m. from the former place, 
is an arnentiferotts lead-mine, called 
Ak Dagh Maden, from the mountain 
in which it is situated. The country 
between Yuzgat and Tokat is a suc- 
cession of plains separated by low 
hills. The interesting site of Botfhu 
KOi, the ancient Tavium (see Rte. 
S6), is only 16 m. N.W. finom Yiugat 

Mughalleh, 9 h. 

Yangeh, 6 h. 

Saleh Serai, 6 h. 

Ard-ovah, the last great plain be- 
fore reaching Tokat, contains 70 yil- 
la^, and produces immense quan- 
tities of grain. The road now passes 
orer a mountainous tract, which 
finally leads down a rocky defile to 

Tdcat^lSh. (See Rte. 33.) 



ROUTE 40. 

KAISAIIIYBII TO KAUAMAN. 

DmjM. II. llUes. 
Convent near Mount 

Argeus 10 

Everek-koi .... 8 
Ascent of Argasus, and 

return to Everck- 

kdi 2 

Kara-hissar .... 8 

Misli 5 

Nigdeh 5 

Bor IS 

Kis-hiisar .... 2 

Eregli 12 

K;^: ::::)«<> « 

The road from Kaisariyeh to Mount 
ArgBus PUMs by a Greek convent 
10 m. E.S.E. from Kaisariyeh, about 
1000 fL above the plain. Thence it 
proceeds round the eastern side of 
ArgBus : the mountain on this side 
does not rise at once from the plaiii» 
as on the other side, but is connected 
by rugged hills with several lower 
ranges of mountains, which stretch 
away far to the E. 

Everek'k5if 8 h. 

Here commences the ascent of 
Mount ArgBus, an excursion which 
will occupy 2 days. The moantain 
rises up almost to a single peak, 
from a broad and extended base, con- 
sisting entirely of volcanic rocks. 
Its sloping sides are studded with 
numerous cones and craten. At the 
foot of the mountain is a little cnlti* 
vation, but its general aspect is pecu* 
liarly barren and rugged, and tba 
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black am\ cindcry nature of the rocks 
c[ives it a xviltl inhospitable asfK'ct. 
The ascent cannot be accomplished 
well in one dav ; the traveller there- 
fore must halt for the night under the 
rocks. There is considerable danger 
sometimes in ascending the cone, 
when thesnn lias thawed the surface 
of the sloping sides, large masses of 
rock frt'<|uently l)ecoming detached, 
and rolling down the sides with great 
yiolence. The suuimit consists of a 
verj' naiTow ridge, the highest point 
of which is nearly the point of junc- 
tion of 2 large craters, both of 
which are broken down on the N. 
side. The bei;rht of the mountain 
is 13,100 ft. al'<»\ e the sea. The tra- 
veller descemU by Gerameh, a vil- 
lage near the edge of the plain, where 
are Byzantine remains of several 
churches, tombs, columns, &c. From 
£verek-koi we cross a marshy plain to 

Kara-his9ar, 8 h. (Sec Rte. 44.) 
W. of this town arc some ruins 
called Soanli Derch, where there is a 
Tcry remarkable valley, whose almost 
perpendicular sides are, for nearly 2 
m., excavated into a' great number 
of chambers, grottoes, houses, tombs, 
and chapels, of the Byzantine age. 
It most probably occupies the site of 
Soandus, 

Afisli, 5 h. — a small village of 
Greeks, subject to the bishop of Nig- 
deh, and quite independent of the 
Turkish authorities. In lieu of pay- 
ing taxes to the government, they 
formerly worked the lead-mines of 
Maden Dagh, about 6 h. off. They 
now pay contributions to the mines 
instead of working them. These 
Greeks never leave their village, and 
are never allowed to marry out of it 

Nigcfeh, 5 h. (See Ute. 44.) On a 
river 5 m. above Nigdeh is a place 
called Eski Andaval, or Old Andaval, 
where there are only the remains of 
a ch. dedicated to St. Gonstantine. 
There is a modem village of Andaval, 
2 m. fh>m Nigdeh. 



/.'or, 12 ni. S.S.W. on the saui 
river as Nigtleh. 

A'it'hiastti'^ or Kilis-hissar, 2 m 

the site of Tvana, the Danaof Xenc 

phon, the chief town, under Arcli< 

laus and the Koniaus, of one of tli 

preft'Cturi's of Cappatloeia, an* 

under the Hyxanttne eni|K'i-or8, tl 

capital of the si-cond Cappadocii 

and the see of a nietix)politau. Tl 

town is built on a small rising mour 

in the middle of the plain, agreeii: 

with the description of Strabo, wl 

says that Tyana was built on tl 

mound of Semi ram is. An aquedui 

extending for several miles, over tl 

plain conveyed water to the sunim 

of the hill. This aqueduct is < 

greyish white limestone, support! 

on lofty but light and elegant archc 

The massive foundations of sever 

large edifices are seen in differei 

parts of the town ; and one han< 

some marble column still 6tan< 

erect. All these buildings, whi< 

are evidently Roman, arc ascribe 

by the natives to Nimrod. Gre 

quantities of saltpetre are manufa 

tured here, the surrounding count 

being impregnated with nitre. 

ver}' singular lake in the plain, 2 i 

S. of the town, answers to the (! 

scription of the fountain of Asm 

bocus, sacred to Jupiter. This lal 

is about 30 or 40 ft. in diameti 

The water, which is turbid ai 

brackish, appears to be boiling i 

all over, but particularly in 1 

centre, where a violent jet ria 

nearly 1 J ft. in diameter, with co 

siderable noise. Notwithstandii 

this, the lake never overflows ; n 

does any stream issue from it, thouj 

the ground round it is perfectly fl; 

There is a slight smell of sulph 

retted hydrogen gas round it, and 

is probable that the jet in the cent 

of the pool is partly caused by t 

escape of a large quantity of gas. 

Eregli, 12 h. — supposed to be t 
ancient Archalla — ^is agreeabljr sil 
ated among gardens fiili of fhiit a 
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forest trees. Hence the traveller 
proceeds by the ruins of liiii-bir- 
Kilisseli, or Karadagh, to Kaninian. 
We find in the plain a large swampy 
lake, whence a stixmni flows S., and 
escapes through a Kataliathron at 
the root of the cliiTs of ihc Kanidagh. 
Near the lake is a Turcoman settle- 
ment, called A k-ghicul. The winter- 
residence of these people is 8 h. S. 
Some remarkable hot sprinss rise in 
the plain 5 m. N. of Eregli. The road 
to Karadagh passes by the ruins of 2 
ancient towns, one of which is marked 
by numerous tombs excavated in the 
rock, the other bv broken columns 
andancient blocks built into the walls 
of cottages. 

Karadngh, — The ruins of Din-hir' 
Kilineh are very interesting and ex- 
tensive; but with the exception of 
some large tombs and sarcophagi, re- 
sembling those at Hierapolis, appear 
to belonff to the early ages of Chnsti- 
anity. They consist chiefly of the 
remains of Byxantine churches of 
great antiquity, built of the red and 
grey porphyritic trachyte of the 
neighbouring hills. It seems most 
probable that these are the ruins of 
Lystra, an episcopal see under the 
Byzantine emperors, which accords 
with the existence of so many 
churches ; whereas Derbe, which has 
been hitherto supposed to be here, is 
not even mentioned by the ecclesias- 
tical writers. 

Karatnan (Larandti), situated about 
2 m. firom the foot of the mountains. 
Its appearance now indicates poverty. 
The houses, in number about 1000, 
are separated by gardens. It pos- 
sesses only 3 or 4 mosques ; bat the 
ruins of several others, and the re- 
mains of a castle, show that it was 
once a place of importance. The 
only manufactures aro coarse cotton 
and woollen stuffs; but they send 
hides, wool, and acorns used in dye- 
ing, to the neighbourhood of Smyrna. 
It is called lAranda by the Greeks. 
It was the capital of a Tarkbh king- 



* 

dom, which lasted from the time of 
the partition of the dominions of the 
Seljukian monarchs of Iconium until 
1480, when all Karamania was re- 
duced to subjection by the Ottoman 
emperor Bajazct II. Karaman de- 
ri vesits name from the first and great- 
est of its princes, who, on the death 
of Sultan Aladin II., about the year 
1300, made himself master of Ico- 
nium, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycaonia, 
and of a large portion of Phrygi* 
and Cappadocia. The Ottomans, 
upon obtaining possession of Kara- 
man, subdivide it into Kliaridj the 
outer, and Itshili the interior coun- 
try ; probably because to them, who 
came from the N.E., Itshili, which 
comprises the Cilician coast and Cy- 
prus, lay behind or within the moun- 
tains ; I conium, the former Seljukian 
capital, became the seat of the Otto- 
man pashalik ; and the decline of 
the town of Karaman may be dated 
from that period. 

The chief ancient towns near La- 
randa were Derbe and Lystra, whose 
names have been immortalised by 
the sacred writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles. They were situated at the 
foot of the Karadagh, Lystra being 
S., and Derbe S.IS. from Iconiiun. 
Their sites are uncertain. 

Decii is probably the site of Derbe, 
which, we learn from Hierocles, was 
called Delbia, whence the change to 
Devli is most simple. About the 
middle of the first century b.c. Derbe 
was the residence of an independent 
chief, or robber, as Strabo calls him, 
namel Antipater, who possessed also 
Lannda. Antipater having been 
slain by Amyntas king of Galatia, 
Derbe fell into the power of the latter, 
who had already received Isauria 
from the Romans, upon its reduction 
by Servilins. Amyntas conquered 
all Pisidia, as far as ApoUonia, near 
Apamea Cibotus ; but having fallen 
in fiffhting with the Homonadensea, 
his dominions devolved to the Ro* 
mans; who, having not long alter- 
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wards succeeded also to those of 
Archelaus king of Cap]>adocia, made 
a new distribution of these provinces, 
in which Derbe M-as the western ex- 
tremity of the Cilician pncfecture 
of Cappadocia. 



ROUTE 41. 



KARAMAN TO 8MYRNA, BY DEY 


SllEHB. 




Hours. 


Kassaba . . 


. . 4 


Elmasun . . 


. . 4 


Higilar . . 


. . 8 


Tris-Maden . , 


. . — G miles. 


Kara-Euraa . . 


. . 7 


SeidiShehr . 


. . 4 


Bey-Shehr . . 


. 6 



Kassaba, 4 h. Here the road 
tarns off due W. finom that of Ko- 
nia, towards the ancient province of 
Isauria. 

ElnMiiait 4 h., almost at the foot 
of the high hills which may be sup- 
posed to form the E. boundary of 
the mountainous district of Isauria, 
which commences immediately to the 
W. Low undulating hills extend to 
the N.E., sloping gradually down 
to the plain of iConia. The road now 
passes through a wild and thickly- 
wooded country, with rocky hills and 
deep ravines ; agreeing with the his- 
torical description of the fastnesses of 
Isauria. 

ffajiioTj 8 h. — In the neighbour^ 
hood of Hajilar are the remains of 



Isaura, the new town hnilt liy Amyn- 
tas, surroundoil by a massive wall, 
with lofty hexagonal towere, l)cauti- 
fully const rncte<l« and of a very pe- 
culiar style of architecture. The 
buildings within the walls arc in the 
same style. Amongst them is a 
handsome trinuiplial arch, with a 
Greek inscription, stating that it was 
erected in honour of Adrian, by the 
senate and people of Isaura. The 
town is built on the highest point of 
a high range of hills, commanding an 
extensive view as far as the lake of 
I3ey-Shehr and the plain of Konia. 
On the road leading to the K gate 
of the town are several nide sepul- 
chral stones with crosses on them, 
which prove that this town was in- 
habited in the Christian ages. 

Tris-Matiaij 6 m. The villagers 
here are chiefly employed in smelting 
lead, the ore of which is brought in 
its rough state from the mines of 
Tarsus. A considerable stream flows 
through the valley N.N.E., but is 
absorbed before reaching the plains 
of Konia. 

Kara-Euran^ 7 h., situated to the 
N.E. end of alaree lake, S.E. of that 
of Bey-Shehr, and into which a laree 
stream from the lake of Bey-Shenr 
empties itself. It is sometimes called 
the lake of Seidi Shehr, and some- 
times of Soghlah. It is the Trogitis 
of Strabo, as that of Bey-Shehr is the 
Caralytis. The lake of Soghlah is 
said to be sometimes dried up; the 
water escaping by a subterranean 
chasm at the foot of Mount Taurus, 
which is its S. boundar}'. 

Seidi Shehr, 4 h. along the borders 
of the lake. This town contains 400 
or 500 houses. A high range of moun- 
tains intervenes between this lake 
and that of Bey-Shehr, and the river 
makes a great detour to the N. in 
flowing from one to the other. 

Bey-Shehr, 6 h. The water of the 
lake is perfectly fresh. There are 
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seTcral islamls upon it, particnlariy 
at the N. cml. The town of IJcy- 
Shehr is situated ou lK>th liaiiks of 
the river which flows out of the lake, 
connected by an old bridge ; there 
are some remains of the ohl Turkish 
walls, but the whole place is ne- 
glected and miserable-looking. 

DCY-8IIRIIR TO SMYUKA. 

Dsys. 

Kereli 1 

Kara-agatch 1 

Olouborlou (ApoUonia) ... 2 

Deeuair 1 

Ishekli 1 

Deuiirji koi 1 

Aineh Ghicul 2 

Philadelphia I 

Sardis I 

Cassaba 1 

Smyrna 1 



ROUTE 42. 

8KUTARE TO KOKIA, TARSUS, AKD 

UAIAS. 

Hrs. 

Kartal 4 

Ghebw 5 

Kiidenrent 9 

Nicea(Isnik) 5 

Lefke 6 

Vezir Khan 4 

^ugshut 8 

Eski Shehr 10 

SeidelGhazi 9 

Kofru Paslia Khany .... 7 

Bolawadun 12 

Ak Shehr 11 

ArkutKhan 7 

Yor^ ladik 12 

Konia 9 

YeshU 9 



Hnk 

Karabonnar 10 

Eregli 12 

PylHs Cilicis 29 

Tarsus 12 

Adana 8 

Messis C 

Kastanleh 6 

Kara Kepeh 2\ 

Karabolat dj 

13aia« 2J 

* From Skutari, or Uskudar, the 
road lies along the Sea of Mannora, 
to 

Aorio/, 4 h., a small place on the 
edge of the gulf. The road winds 
along the side of the ffulf, passing 
through Pandikhi and TuxU, so 
called from its salt-works. 

GA46M, or Gaybaiata ^Ronte S3), 
5 h. — the ancient Lybissa, where 
Hannibal died ; now a Turkish 
town with a few Greek houses. It 
contains a fine mosque of white 
marble, and some good baths, both 
built by Mustafii Pasha, grand vizier 
to Selim I. at the time of the con- 
quest of Egypt. The road lies par- 
allel to the shore of the gulf, and if 
rich in beautiful sceneir. It then 
descends to the village of Malsum by 
the water side. Here is a ferry 2 m. 
across, called the Dil Perrv. To the 
right of Ersek the river falls in cas- 
cades over the rocks ; the road is ex- 
cellent. 

JTiMdentetUf 9 h., situated in a re- 
tired part of the valley, near the 
source of the river. The road enters 
an extensive mulbeny plantation, 
this being one of the numerous vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood that 
supply Brousa with the excellent 
silk for which it is noted in the 
commercial worid. Vineyards, on 
the slopes of the hills around, fur- 
nish also a tolerable wine. Kisder* 
went (the pass of the giris), having 
the misfortune to lie upon the great 
road fh>m Constantinople to Bronaa, 
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Kutaya, and Koiiia, is cxiMiscd to a 
thoiisaiul vexations from travt'llei's. 
It is inhabited solely by (« reeks. An 
hour from Kisderwent the traveller 
has a view of lake Aseanins, sur- 
rounded on 3 siiles by wotnly slopes, 
behind which rises Olyni|)us. To the 
left is a cultivated plain ; and S(K)n 
after appears the circuit of the an- 
cient M'alls of Nicu!a, at the edge of 
the lake. The traveller passes 
through the ancient ^tes of Nicoia 
to the wretched Turkish town of 

Imik, 5 h. (See Rte. 32.) The 
road leaves the lake of Isnik, and 
soon enters a ravine which opens 
into a valley watered by the Sakaria, 
the ancient Saugarius. 

Lefke, 6 h. ; a neat town built of 
sun-baked bricks. The cultivation 
in this valley is as perfect as that of 
the most civilised parts of Europe. 
The road follows the valley to 

Vezir Khan, 4 h. The road now 
ascends a loftv ridge of a branch of 
Olympus, and then enters a valley 
at the extremity of which is the 
town of 

Shttgsfittt, 8 h. On an adjacent 
hill is the tomb of AH Othman, 
founder of the Ottoman dynasty. 
Shugthnt was bestowed upon Erto- 

grnl, the father of Othman, by the 
uUan of Konia, for his services in 
war, and became the capital of a 
small state, which included the adja- 
cent countiT as &r as Anoora on the 
E., and in the opposite direction all 
the mountainous district lying be- 
tween the valleys of the Sangarius 
and those of the Hermus and Ma^an- 
der. From hence Othman made him- 
self master of Nicaia and Prusa, and 
gradually of all Bithynia and Phry- 
gia, and thus laid the foundations of 
the Turkish matness. Thei% is an- 
other tomb of Othman at Brousa, the 
most important of the places which 
he conquered from the Greeks. But 
the Turks of this part of Asia Minor 



assert that the niohnment at Brousa 
is a cenotaph, and that the lx>ues of 
Othnmu were laid by the side of those 
of his father Ertogrul in his native 
town. The tomb is built like some of 
the handsomest a nil most ancient of 
the Turkish «epulchivs at Constanti- 
nople, and is si tun ted in the midst of 
a grove of cypresses ajid evergreen 
oaks. The town is said to contain 
DIN) houses. From Shugshut we tra- 
verse some woody mountains, and 
then a level country. 7 or 8 m. 
from Eski-shehr are some Greek 
ruins. 

Eski'sJt€hi\ 10 h. ; situated at the 
foot of the hills which border the 
plain to the N. This place is now 
celebrated for its natural hot-baths. 
There can be little doubt that it 
stands upon the site of Dor}'kcum. 
The plain of Dorylu3um is often men- 
tion«Ai by the liyxantinc historians 
as the place of assembly of the armies 
of the Eastern empire in their wars 
against the Turks. The road lies for 
5 h. over the plain, at the extre- 
mity of which are seen sepulchral 
chambers in the rocks, and fragments 
of architecture scattered about. The 
latter part of the journey is over low 
ridges. 

Scid el Gh'tzif 9 h. ; a poor ruined 
village, bearing marks, however, 
of having been a place of import- 
ance. 

To Kosru Khany by the direct 
route is 7 hours, but a ddtour mav be 
made to see some monuments of an- 
tiquity. The road crosses an elevated 
heath and enters a forest of pines ; 
then descends into a beautiful valley. 
** Turning to the left, after we had 
descended into the valley, we found 
it to be a small plain, about a mile 
long and a quarter of a mile broad, 
embosomed in the forest, and sin^* 
larly variegated with rocks, which 
rise perpendicularly out of the soil, 
and assume the shape of ruined towers 
and castles. Some of these are up* 
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vards of 150 feet in height, and one 
or two, entirely detached from the 
rest, have been excavated into ancient 
catacomlw, with doorg and windows, 
and galleriea, in such a manner that 
it requircil a near inspection to con* 
vince us that what we saw were na- 
tural rocks, and not towers and build- 
ings. We found the chambers within 
to have been sepulchres, containing 
excavations for coffins, and niches for 
cinerary rases. Following the course 
o>f the valley to the S.E., we came in 
sight of some sepulchral chambers, 
excavated with more art, and having 
a portico with 2 columns before the 
door, above which a range of dentils 
forms a cornice. The rock which 
has been shaped into this singular 
monument rises to a height of up- 
wards of 100 feet above the plain ; 
and at the back, and on one of the 
aides, remains in its natural state. 
The ornamented part is about 60 feet 
square, surmounted by a kind of pedi- 
ment, abore which are S volutes. 
The figures cat upon the rock are no- 
where more than an inch deep below 
the aurfoce, except towards the bot- 
tom, where the excavation is mach 
deei>er, and resembles an altar. It b 
not impossible, however, that it mav 
conceal the entrance into the sepul- 
chral chamber where lie the remains 
of the person in whose honour this 
ma^incent monument was formed ; 
for in some other parts of Asia Minor, 
eq)ecially at Telmessus, we haye ex- 
amples of the wonderful ingenuity 
wito which the ancients sometimes 
defended the entrance into their 
tombs. There can be little doubt 
that the monument was sepulchral; 
the eirpts and catacombs in the ex- 
cavated rocks around it proye that 
the valley was set apjart for such pur- 
poses, to which its singularly retired 
position and romantic scenery, amidst 
these extensive forests, rendoed it 
peeuUaiiy wdl adapted."— ZeoAe. 

The valley bean the name of Ikh- 
ffonlu. An inscription on the rock 
conuins the words " To King Midas.** 
It aeema probable that the date of ^ 



monument was between 740 and 750 
n.c., which was the period of the 
Gordian dynasty. Close by this mag- 
nificent relic of Phr}'gian art is a very 
large sepulchral chanilKT, with a por^ 
tico of 2 columns, excavated out 
of the same reddish sandstone of 
which the great monument and other 
rocks are formed. The columns have 
a plain plinth at the top, and are 
surmounted by a row of dentils along 
the architrave. They are of a taper- 
ing form, which, togetlier with the 
^peneral proportions of the work, gire 
It an appearance of the Doric order. 
A visit to this valley occasions a 
circuit of 9 or 10 m. more than the 
direct route. 

JTosru Kkmy, 7 h. The road lies 
through woody valleys ; many sepul- 
chral chamben are seen in the rocks. 
There are appearances, too, of exten* 
sire quarries, from some of which 
the fiMMws Phrygian marble, called 
Svnnadicus or Domicitis, was proba- 
bly taken. 10 m. from Bolawadun 
we come in siriit of that town, with 
a lake beyond it. 

Bohwadim^ 12 h. ; a large town 
aitnated la the plain. There are 
many remains of antiquity of the 
time of the Constantinopolitan em- 
pire lying about the streets. The 
road for 2 h. trarerses the plain 
between Bolawadun and the foot of 
Sultan Dagh, and then a marshr 
tract bjr a long causeway. Through 
the middle of the manh flows a 
stream. On the 1. is a lake. 

Ak'w M r, 11 h.; a large town at 
the foot of the mountaina. It is sur- 
rounded hy pleasant gardens, but the 
streets are narrow and dirty, and 
encumbered with mined mosques 
and houses. At a small distance from 
tiie western entrance of the town is 
the sepulchre of Nureddin Hodja, a 
Turkish saint, whose tomb is the 
object of a Mussulman pilcrimage. 
It is a stone monument of tne usnal 
form, BUfTounded by an open colon- 
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nade 8tip|H)rtiiig a roof; the columns 
have been taken fnini some ancient 
Givek buihUn;;. Tiiehiirying-giiHind 
is full of remains of Gri-ek architec- 
ture converted into Turkish tomb- 
stones, and furnishes ample pnmf of 
Ak-shelir having l»een the |HKsition of 
a Greek city of considei'iihle im|M>rt- 
ancc. It is snppiised to be l*hih>- 
uielium. The lake of Ak-shehr is 
6 m. from the town. 

Arkut AVmim, 7 h. The traveller in 
3 h. reaches llgun, a large and 
wretcheil village, with some scat- 
tered fragments of antiquity round 
it. The road crosses a considerable 
stream, falling into the lake of Ilguu, 
then passes Kadnn-Khana, where 
many ancient inscriptions are to be 
found, and arrives at 

Torgan Lfidik, 12 h. ; a large place 
fiunous for its manu&cture of car- 
pets. Here are to be seen many 
marbles, altars, columns, friezes, cor- 
nices, &c., the remains of LAodicea, 
Karoiccirav/icjni, anciently the most 
considerable city in this part of the 
countiT. At less than an hour^s dis- 
tance from the town, on the way to 
Konia, are a still greater number of 
remains of the same kind. Soon 
after, the road ascends a ridge, 
whence is a view of Konia, and the 
lake which occupies the centre of 
the plain. This lake only exists 
during the winter inundations. 
When Mr. W. J. Hamilton crossed 
the plain it was perfecU^ dry, al- 
though the effect of the mirage often 
made him believe that water was 
close by. N.E. are the lofty summits 
of Hassah Dagh. At the S.E. ex- 
tremity of the plains is a remarkable 
insulated mountain, called Kara 
Dagh (Black Mountain). About 60 
m. distant, and beyond- it, are seen 
the summits of the Karaman range, 
at the distance of 90 m. 

Kmia (loonium), 9 h. The cir- 
comference of the walls of Konia is 
between 2 and 3 m., beyond which 



are sulmrbs not much less populous 
than the town itself. The walls, 
St mug and lofty, and flunked with 
8<{uare massive towers, which at the 
gutesare built close together, arc of 
the time of the Seljukiau kings, who 
seem to have taken considiTahU' pains 
to exhibit the Givek inscriptions 
and the renuiins of architectuix* and 
sculpture belonging to the ancient 
Iconium, which they made use of in 
building their walls. A number of 
Greek altars, columns, and other 
fragments, are inserted into the 
fabric, which is in tolerable preser- 
vation ; but none of these remains 
seem to be of a vcrj- remote period, 
even of the Uoman empire. The 
Serai stands on the site of the palace 
of the ancient Sultans of Iconium, 
and contains some few remains of 
massive and elegant Arabic archi- 
tecture, though the building itself is 
a low shabby wooden edifice. The 
most remarkable building in Konia 
is the tomb of a saint, highly revered 
throughout Turkey, called Hazret 
Mevlana, the founder of the Mevlevi 
Dervishes. His sepulchre, which is 
the object of a Mussulman pilgrim- 
age, is surmounted by a dome, 
standing upon a cylindrical tower of 
a bright green colour. The city, like 
all those renowned for superior sanc- 
tity, abounds with Dervishes, who 
meet the passenger at every turning 
of the streets, and demand ^ras with 
the greatest clamour and insolence. 
Some of them pretend to be idiots, 
and are hence considered as entitled 
to peculiar respect, or at least indul- 
gence. The bazars and houses have 
little to recommend them to notice. 
At the head of the Greek community 
is a metropolitan bishop, but the 
Greek language is not used in the 
church service ; the four gospels and 
prayers are printed in Turkish. 

Konia is the seat of government 
of (he eyalet of Karaman and the 
residence of the governor-general of 
that eyalet. Its- pop. is stated by 
the Turks to be 33,000. The gar- 
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dens of Konia abound in fruit-trees, 
and the country supplies grain and 
flax in abundance. Carpets are manu- 
factured, and blue and yellow leather 
prepared here. Cotton-wool and 
hides are sent to Smyrna by the 
caravans. 

Iconium was the capital of Lycao- 
nia. It is mentioned b^ Xenophon, 
Cicero, and Strabo, and is repeatedly 
referred to in the Apostolic history. 
It does not, however, appear to have 
been a place of much consideration 
till after the taking of Nicsca by the 
crusaders. In Uf99 the Seljukian 
Sultans of Roum made it their resi- 
dence. By them its walls were re- 
built, and the city embellished. It 
was subsequently taken by aasault bv 
Frederic Barbarossa, oo whose death 
the Sultans re-entered their capital, 
where the^ reigned in splendour till 
the irruption of Gengis Khan, who 
broke the power of the Seljnkians. 
Under the name of Konia it has been 
included in the dominions of the 
Sultan ever since the time of Bajazet, 
who finally extirpated the Ameers. 
The road lies aenMS an extensive 
plain to 

resAi/, 9 h.; a village standing 
on a small eminence, in an extensive 
plain of excellent soil, bnt almost 
wholly uncultivated and sabject to 
inundations. The village is inhabited 
by peasants. 

KarO'Botmart 10 h. ; a town eom- 
poeed chiefly of mod cabins, bnt con- 
taining a spacious and substantial 
khan and mosque built by an eonnch 
of one of the emperors. Near the 
moaque are some fmgments of ala- 
baster columns. A mannfketnre of 
saltpetre b carried on here, and the 
women make socks of coarse woollen 
}ram, which are strong and warm, and 
in great request among timvellers in 
winter ; they are sold for 8 or 10 
paras the pair. Some curious volcanic 
phenomena exist in the neighbour 
iMod of Kara-Boonar, amongst which 



is a tnichytic crater, with a smaller 
cone rising up in the centre, lliere 
are similar cones in the neighbour- 
hood. These Barathra are supposed 
to be the IJaraUt of the 'rabies. 
•* The name," sa^s Hamilton, ** which 
signifies ' deep pits,' cannot well apply 
to anytliing else than these remark- 
able craters, whicli must have at- 
tracted the attention of the ancients." 

Krcgli, 12 h., see Rte. 40. The road 
now proceeds towards the Pylss Cili- 
cio!, a distance of !29 h., crossing an 
elevated branch of the mountains. On 
the summit of the mountain is a small 
village, where the Turcomans, with 
their flocks and herds, are found 
dwelling in tents, in an almost inac- 
cessible spot, where the ^,ir is always 
cool and salubrious, and pellucid 
sprini^ give animation to the scene. 
Ihe juniper is mingled with the 
cedar, while the dwarf-elder skirts 
the mountain to a certain height. It 
requires 5 h. from Eregli to reach 
the summit. The pass of the Pylss 
CilicisB is described in another place. 
The entrance to it is S9 h. ttom 
Eregii. 

Tonus, 12 h. There is a British 
V(oe-Coiuul here. This once proud 
capital retains its ancient name, pro- 
nounced Tersoos, but has barely a 
trace of its. former magnificence. The 
modem city Is scarcely a fourth part 
of the size of the Roman city. The 
river Cydnus, which in the days of 
Cyms and Alexander flowed throngh 
Tarsus, holds its course | m. E. of 
the present town. No inscriptions, 
nor any monuments of beauty and 
art, are to be found here. The houses 
are terrace-roofed, and seldom above 
one story hish, and most of them are 
built of the newn stone of the more 
ancient edifices. A poition of the 
town b surronnded by a wall, sap- 
posed to be the work of Haroun-u- 
Kaschid. A CeaUe here is said to 
have been built by Bajaxet. On an 
eminence S.W. of the town are rainf 
of a spaeioos drcttlar edifice, and the 
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fuiiiuhitioiis of a more ancient vizW 
may l>c tnu-iil bcyoiid the limits of 
the town. 2<M) yunls W. of the cir- 
cular edifice is an ancient f/ntcirui/ 
nearly entire. An artificial mound 
near it commands an extensive view 
of the plain and the course of the 
CydnuK. The town contains 2 Iiaths, 
several mosipies and caravanserais, 
and a small C/inrr/i bearing marks of 
high antiquity, and, accxmling to tra- 
dition, founded hy St. Paul. A tree 
in the bur^'ing-ground is said to have 
been planted with his own hands. 
Near the river are the remains of a 
theatre buried in i-ubbish. The popu- 
lation is considerable, and is said 
during winter to amount to 30,0()0 
souls ; among these are 200 Armenian 
and 100 Greek families ; the rest are 
Turks and Turcomaus, w^ho remove 
into the mountains in summer to 
avoid the pestilential heat. The land 
round Tarsus is very fertile, yielding 
all kinds of grain in abundance. 
During the Peninsular war a large 
quantity of corn was exported to 
ilalta for the use of the British 
army. Copper from Maden, and gall- 
nuts from the mountains, are staple 
commodities. The imports consist of 
rice and sugar from Enimietta, coffee 
from Yemen, and coffee, sugar, and 
hardware from Malta. The city was 

governed by a Mutsellim appointed 
y Chapwan Oglu, who, on the death 
of the latter and the ruin of his family, 
hoisted the standard of revolt, and 
declared himself independent. The 
district is comprised in the eyalet 
of Adana. Tarsus is only h. from 
Meninah, a port at which the French 
and Austrian steamers touch between 
Rhodes and Iskenderun. Mersinah 
offers no inducement to halt there, 
and means of transport to Tarsus can 
be got readily enough. 

According to Arrian and Strabo, 
Tarsus was founded by Sardanajw- 
lut, king of Assyria. By others its 
oriffin is ascribed to an Argive colony 
unaer Triptolemus, who is repre- 
iented on the medals in a chariot 



drawii by dragons. It l»ecame illuS' 
trious for learning and science, in 
which it was even said to suri>as8 
Athens and Alexandria. It was here 
that Alexander nearly lost his life by 
bathiu;: in theCydnns, and that Mark 
Antony had his first interview with 
Cle<»patra. Jt was called .)ulio|Mdis 
in honour of .Julius (*:esar, with whom 
it look part in the civil war, and 
who spent some days here. It was 
also umch favoured by Augustus, 
who, at the instance of his tutor, 
Athenodorus the Stoic, a native of 
the city, granted it immunity from 
taxes. * There is no record of its 
having ever become a lioman 
colony. St. Paul, who was born here, 
was a Komau citizen, but it is sup- 
posed that this might be by virtue 
of some hereditary right, and not as 
a denizen of Tarsus, which seems to 
have been only an '* orbs libera.' 



I* 



Cilicia, after being by turns sub- 
ject to the kings of Assyria and the 
successors of Alexander, was reduced 
by Pompey to a Koman province ; it 
was conquered by Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid : it formed part of the Armenian 
kingdom of Leo in the 1 3th century, 
and has been subject to the Turks 
since the reign of Bajazet II. 

Aditna^ 8 h., retains its ancient 
name, and is situated on the W. bank 
of the Sihoun, the ancient Sams. It 
is still a considerable town, and the 
capital of an eyalet, including the 
chief part of Cilicia proper. Next 
to Tarsus it was the most flourish- 
ing town of Cilicia, and was one of 
those to which the pirates were bar 
nished bv Pompev. It subsequently 
shared the fate of Tarsus. The mo- 
dern town is situated on a gentle 
declivity, surrounded on all sides by 
groves of fruit-trees and vineyards. 
The plain on every side is extremely 
fertile. The town is large and well 
built, and the population, composed 
of Turks and Turcomans, is supposed 
to be nearly equal to that of Tarsus. 
A bridge over the Sihoun is said to 
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hare lieen built by Justinian. Near 
the bridge is a castle, i ni. in circuit, 
apparently the M'ork of the Moham- 
medans. Part of the ancient walls 
remain, and a noble gateway in the 
bazar forms a striking contrast to the 
ftrchitcclnreartnind it. The road now 
passi'S over fertile, but uncultivated 
plains, to 

3fc88i8,C»h,: 19m. — a large village of 
mud huts,erecteil on hillocks of sand 
and rubbish, the ruins of the ancient 
Mopsuestia, which stood a long siege 
against John Zimisccs and Nice- 
phorus Phocas, but was at length 
taken. This village is situated on the 
rt. bank of the Ghihoun, the an- 
cient Pyramus, and is inhabited by a 
gang of Turcoman freebooters, who 
are tributary to the Pasha of Adana. 

KastaMi^ 6 h. : 20 m. A rained town, 
inhabited by 4 or 5 Turcoman fami- 
lies, on the site of the ancient Casta- 
bala. The road now lies through a 
narrow valley clothed with copse- 
wood and evergreens. At the 8th 
m. from Kastameh, the rocks of the 
defile on each side approach each 
other, and the traveller passes under 
the arch of an old gateway built of 
black granite, called Kara Kapu^ or 
Black-gate, probably the old gate of 
Cilicia. The building was once pro- 
bably much more extensive than it is 
now, and was intended evidently to 
defend the entrance of the defile. 
The pass now immediately expands, 
and m | hour we reach the end of 
the bay of Iskenderoon. 

Kdraboiat, 3| h. firom Kara Kapu. 

Baias, S^ h. It is alto called Pa- 
yass, the ancient Bai«. Its name 
may be Roman, but nothing is 
known of its origin. It stands on 
a small plain at the foot of Mount 
Amanus, which rises from the extre- 
mity of the gulf of Iskendeixion. It 
has a small harbour protected by a 
castle, and was a few years ago a 
wealthy and popoloos town, the re- 



sidence of the rebel chief Kutshuk 
Ali, who plundered the Aleppo cara- 
vans, anct laid all the neighbouring 
districts under contribution. At 
length the Porte, irritatc<l by his 
piracies and depredations, fitted out 
an expcilition against him, which 
took Payass, and reduced it to a mass 
of ruins, in which state it was found 
by Mr. Kinneir in 1813, when the 
only habitable dwelling was occu- 
pied by a Kiaya. 

Baias is 16 m. from Iskenderoon. 
At the 9th m. are the ruins of a castle 
at the foot of the mountains, which 
here approach the sea ; and near it, 
on a projecting point of land, is a 
sort of obelisk, apparently ancient. 
At the ISth m. is a small but rapid 
river, supposed by Mr. Kinneir to be 
the Pinams ; and i m. fuither, the 
fragments of ancient walls Jutting 
into the sea. Mr. Kinneir sappofet 
Baias to be Issos ; and the flat be- 
tween Baias and Iskenderoon the 
field on which the memorable battle 
of Issus was fought, which decided 
the fate of the Persian empire and 
Darius. Pococke, however, assigns 
to a different spot the distinction 
of being the scene of this battle; 
namdy, a plain to the S. of the plain 
of Baias, and separated fhim it by a 
low hill. The river Mahersey, which 
runs in a narrow vale opposite the 
centre of the plain, he thinks it the 
Pinams. 






KOITTK 4'A. 

CONSTANTINOn.i:, HY AKVUN KAI5A- 
lilSSAIt AMI AIIUNMIK, Tl) KONIA 
ANI> KAISAKIYKII. 

(Cross to Moudaiiia. Si>c Rte. 31.) 

IIuiir«. 

Abulliontc r> 

Ulubail 4 

Miihalich 2 

Aidinjik 10 

Mculver kiii 8 

Maniyas 1 

Su-sughir-Ii 4 

Ildiz d 

Kefsut 4 

Bugaditza 7 

Singerli 4 

Simaul 18 

Selendi 12 

Kulah 8 

Medereh koi 18 

Demirji koi 4^ 

Ishekli 9 

Sandukli (a day's journey) 

Afyun Kara-hissar (a day's journey) 

Bolawadun 11 

Ak-shclir U 

Arkut Klian . 7 

Ladik 12 

Konia 9 

Karabounar (I day) 

Ak Serai 16 

Kodj-hissar (48 m.) . . . .15 
Tatlar (2 days* journey) ... 20 

Nev-shehr 6 

Bektash 9 

Kaisariyeh 9 

From Moudania the road lies 
S.S.W. to 

Abulh'onie, about 5 h., situated on a 
small island at tlie N.E. extremity of 
a lake of the same name, and con- 
nected by a long wooden bridge with 
a narrow peninsula. The town of 
Abullionte stands on the site of 
ApolloniaadRhyndacum; the ruined 

Tltrkey. 
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I walls remain, and the position of the 
thi*;itri\ and the foundations of seve- 
ral small buildings, probably tombs, 
Mitlioiit the town, may bo traced. 
On one of the small islamU near it 
arc I he remains of massive Hellenic 
walls. The road continues on the 
N. side of the lake to 

UNhhI, 4 h., Kte. 31. 

Miihnlich, 2 h. ; a large straggling 
town of ir)(X) houses, picturesquely 
situated on some low hills near the 
junction of the Khyndacus and the 
Macestus. 

Aklinjik, 10 h. W.— 3 h. before 
ivaching the town we come in sight 
of the lake of Milepotamo, now 
called Manias-Gol. The town is full 
of ancient fi-aginents brought from 
the ruins of Cyxicus by the Turks. 
Hence an excursion mav be made to 
Artaki and Cyzicns, which will oc- 
cupy about 2 days. 3 h. from Aidin- 
jik /ira veiling round the W. side of 
the lake of Milepotamo, we arrive 
at an interesting settlement of Cos- 
sacks, who have been established 
heiv ever since the capture of Ismail 
in 1770, and, preferring the Turkish 
to the Russian rule, have been pro- 
tected and encouraged by the Turks. 
They pay no taxes to the goTem- 
ment, choose their own chief, and 
have a small ch. They live prin- 
cipally on the fish of the lake, and 
find plenty of pasture for their 
flocks in the neighbouring plains 
and mountains. Tneir fair Slavonic 
features contrast strongly with the 
dark complexion of the Turks ; while 
the attention of the traveller is at- 
tracted, by the white embroidered 
smock-frock of the peasants, to the 
peculiarity of their appearance. 

Meulver koi, 8 h. 

Mtmiifas, I h. ; a village a little off 
the high road to the S. There are 
here abundant traces of an ancient 
site, and several inscriptions, some of 
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which are built into the walls of a 
Bysantine fortix'ss, which occupies 
the site of the ancient Acropolis. 
Part of this wall is composed of 
ancient blocks, pedestals, &c., and 
whole courses in some of the towers 
consist of columns laid transversely 
across the walls, whilst others are 
formed of pedestals. These have 
been called the ruins of Miletopolis, 
bat ought perhaps rather to he called 
thote of Peeinanenus, afterwards 
called Phemenio, which name, with- 
out the first syllable, resembles the 
modem one. The position of the 
Acropolis also corresponds with that 
of Poemanenus, as described by Anna 
Comnena. 

The road proceeds over some fine 
wooded hills to the valley in which 
the Macestus flows. 

SMUfkir-li^Ah^ Rie. SI. We now 
eoottniie alon^ the banks of the river, 
through beautiful woodland toenery, 
to Kaya Kapu,orTash Kapu (Rock- 
gate, or pass of the rock), where the 
road winds alone a narrow path cut 
on the steep side of the rocK, oveiv 
hanging the torrent. The |mm was 
defended by a mined eastle on the 
heiffht. From the ruins of a massive 
bridge over the tomnt it would ap- 
pMear that the pa» was onoe of con- 
aiderable importance. 



/ftfir, 3 h.— The road lies across a 
range of high and wooded hills, and 
once more crosses the Sa-sttghir4i 
river before reaching 

Keftid, or Kebsod, 4 h. There are 
here man^ inscriptions and remains 
of antiquitf , but^ none that throw 
light on the ancient name of the 
phce. The road now ascends the 
vidley of the Maoestus, through a 
hUly countiy to 

Bvgaaua^ 1 h., sitnafced in a fine 
plain, with some insignificant re- 
mains of a castle of the middle ages 
near it. 



Sitiperli, 4 h. — Here we a^in cross 
the river, aud continue up its bed all 
the way to Si maul. 3 h. from Sin- 
gerli are some hot springs, called 
llijah, a little off the road. They 
rise in several places out of an igne- 
ous rock, a grey porphyritic trachyte. 
The heat of them is tieariy that of 
boiling water. They have a sul- 
phureous smell, and deposit a white 
stalagmitic and stalactitic concre- 
tion. The united springs fonn a 
stream large enough to turn a mill ; 
and about a mile from the sources, 
near the road, the water is still hot 
enough to form a hot bath, which is 
much used by the natives. 

Simq,«i, 18 h. Hence an excursion 
may be made to the lake which 
forms the source of the Simaul-su. 
It is 5 m. N.W. of the town. It is 
supplied by subaqueous springs, for 
no river of any consequence flows 
into it. Near the W. end is a small 
insulated hill, round which are 
considerable remains of a wall, too 
ruined for any one to ascertain 
|ts age, and near it, as well as 
in toe neighbouring village of 
Kiliaseh-koi, are many large mar- 
ble blocks and broken columns, &c. 
It seems probable that this was the 
site of the Phrygian Ancyra. From 
Simanl the road crosses a high range 
of mountains, the E. prolongation of 
that of Demiiji, 4000 or 5000 ft 
above the sea, and continues S. to 

Selemii, IS h., situated on the 
Aineh-chai, which Joins the Hermus 
35 m. lower down. Leaving the 
valley of the Aineh-chai, and cross- 
ing the mountains between it and Uie 
Hermus, we enter the district of Ka- 
takekaumene, and arrive at 

JThjoA, 6 h. The height of this 
town above the sea is considerable, 
perhaps 2250 ft The height of the 
volcanic cone is 530 ft above the 
town; it is one of 3 enters, cor- 
responding with the 3 pits de- 
scribed by Strabo. 9 h. N.N.W. of 
Kulah are the remains of Saitte, a 
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celehratcd town of Lydia; They con- 
sist of a stadium, nearly perfi-ct, be- 
twei'ii 2 low hills, hut the N. end, 
which extends into the plain, is 
quite destroyed. There are numerous 
tombs and sepulchres on the hills 
around, and many massive remains 
of temples and other buildings: 
large broken columns arc scattered 
about the fields in all directions. 
The mo<lcrn name of this town is 
Sidas Kaleh, probably a corruption 
of Sitas, the accusative of Sitsc, the 
name by which it is mentioned in 
the Synecdemus of Hierocles. The 
route between Kulah and Medereh 
koi is over a continuation of the 
extensive undulating plain between 
Gobtfk and Sejikler. 

Medereh hoi, 18 h. E.S.E. Very 
near this place the Micander, after 
winding through a chain of hills of 
mica schist and limestone, which 
separates this plain from the Chal 
district, enters the S. part of the 
plain through a rocky gorge tiOO or 
700 ft. deep. The road proceeds 
through the Chal district, a rich and 
well-cultivated oval plain, watered 
by the Msander, about 14 m. from N. 
to S., and 4 or 5 from £. to W., to 

Detnerji hdi, 4jr h., the residence of 
the governor. The Misander leaves 
the plain as it enters it, through a 
deep ravine. The road crosses the 
high hills which form the £. l>oun- 
dary of the plain to another larger 
and more level plain, also watered by 
the Mfliander, which extends the 
whole way to Ishekli. At its N.E. 
extremity, immediately behind Ishe- 
kU, rise the fine springs which at 
once form a considerable river, pro- 
bftblv the ancient Glaucus, which, 
flowing S.E., soon joins the Marauder. 

Ishekli, 9 h. The road again tra- 
verses a high mountain range, and, 
partly descending the bed of a winter- 
torrent, reaches the plain of San- 
dukli, the elevation of which above 
Ishc^Ii is considerable. 



S'Hidii/.'li, I day ; a small town on 
one of the principal feeders of the 
Mendereh. At this town there are 
no remains of importance ; but at the 
distance of b m. & in the plain are 
the undoubted remains of an ancient 
town, consisting of the foundations of 
houses marking the lines of streets, 
built of large blocks of stone : also 
part of the wall of an acropolis, 
which stands on a low hill, on whose 
rocky sides a few tombs have been 
excavated ; one of these had a Greek 
inscription. There are also a few 
sepulchral monuments in the burial- 
gi'ound of the villagers. From San- 
dukli the road crosses a succes- 
sion of mountain-ridges, and passes 
through several fiat alluvial plains to 

Af'jun Kara-hissar, 1 day. (See 
Route 56.) Between Afyun Kara- 
hissar and Bolawadun are the remains 
of several ruined towns on the hill- 
side to the N. of the plain; but 
though they contain fragments of 
marble columns and mutilated in- 
scriptions, it is difiicult to say whe- 
ther they can be assigned to a later 
period than the Turkish conquests. 

Bolavndun, 11 h. For continua- 
tion of the route to Karabounar, see 
Rte. 42. 

Karabouncur, We here leave the 
great road from Konia to Eregli. The 
plain of Konia is remarkable lor the 
appearance of the mirage. In winter 
this plain is often so much flooded as 
to be impassable. 

Ak-sci-ai, 16 h., situated in an open 
and well-cultivated valley, through 
which a small stream, called the 
Beyaz-su, flows into the salt lake of 
Kodj-hissar. Madder is grown in 
great quantities in this neighbooT'- 
hood. 

About 18 m. from Ak-seru, S.E.., 
at the foot of Hassan Da^h, on the 
road to Bor, are some interesting 
ruins. The place is called T7r<m- 
s/i«/ir, or Yuran-shehr (rained town), 

M 2 
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and is situated on a rocky platform, 
just above some fine copious streams, 
which form a long and deep lake, from 
whence flows a small nvcr which 
joins the lk*yaz-sn. The streets and 
houses of a great part of the town 
are still standing; the walls, in some 
places 2U or 30 ft. high, arc com- 
posed of rough Cv'clopean blocks 
without cement The walls of the 
Acropolis may be distinctly traced, 
besides some curious vaulted build- 
ings of more regular masonry. The 
tombs are very numerous, and are in 
the Hellenic style. There are also 
the ruins of 3 Byzantine churches, of 
ancient and rude construction, but of 
much more recent date than the rest 
of the town. 

The road from Ak-serai to Kodj- 
hissar keeps alonff the Beyaz-fu, 16 
m. W.N.W. The river now be- 
comes salt, and no fresh water is to 
be found till you reacb 

Kodj-hiaar, 32 m. N.W. by N., 
15 h. from Ak Serai. The salt-lake 
begins about 5 m. W. of Kodj-hissar, 
and is said to be 30 leagues in cir- 
cumference. The remains of a cause- 
way, bulk across a branch of it by 
Sultan Selim, are nearly hid under 
an incrustation of salt ; and at the 
spot where the road reaches the 
shore the bed of the lake consists of 
a crust of solid salt The salt, which 
if a government monopoly, is fanned 
by H%ii Ali Pasha, of Konia, for 26 
purses (135/.) a year, who resells it 
for 36 purses (177/.) The salt is 
collected at 4 places round the 
lake. The Turks pay one piastre, 
not quite 2^., for a cartload drawn 
by S oxen. The water of the lake 
is so salt that no fish can live in it; 
and if a bird touches the water, his 
winn become instantly stiff with a 
thick cniat of salt 

From Kodj-hissar to Tatlar is 2 
days* journey, occupfing about 20 
h. The country is hilly and better 
watered ; it is only inhabited by Tur- 
comans, who, though they hve In 



tents like the Kurds and Euruks 
during the summer, have their fixed 

winter residences. Th*"*^' *"^ *^* 
mf«t numerous and civilised of the 
nomad trilies of Asia Minor. The 
Kuruks live in tenls all the year 
round, hut dwell almost always in the 
mountains ; and when in the vicinity 
of large towns, act as charcoal-burn- 
ers, and supply the inhabitants of the 
towns with that article. The Kurds 
differ in langua^ and manners from 
the 2 Ust-mentioned tribes. They 
are more wealthy and iudependent, 
and live on the El. flanks of Mount 
ArgsDus, and in the plain of Hai- 
maneh, near Angora. 

TtUlar, 20 h. ; a remarkable, well- 
situated village in a deep ravine of 
white sandy volcanic tufa, the sides 
of which are covered with fragments 
of black basalt In this soft sand 
many curious caves and modem 
dwellings are excavated, some of 
which appear to have been ancient 
tombs ; others are evidently chapels 
of the earliest Greeks; and some may, 
perhaps, have served as places of 
refuge during the persecutions in the 
eariiest ages of C^iristianity. 

Nw-ihehr, about 6 h. The road 
passes through Utch-hissar and Ur- 
gub, near both of which places are 
remarkable conical-pointed hills, va- 
rying from 100 to 300 ft in height, 
which may be said almost to fill up 
the valley, so closely are they wedged 
together. Most of them are exca- 
vated as Greek tombs or chapels of 
the cariv I^iantine period. From 
Urgttb the road ascends a deep nar- 
row ravine, watered by a small 
stream, on each side of which, ex- 
tending high up the hills, are gar- 
dens and orchanls. 

B^ktashf 9 h., half-way between 
Nev-shehr and Ccsarea. This 
place took its name ftt>m the Turk- 
ish saint, Hadji Bektash, who was 
buried here after founding the order 
of dervishes called after him Bek* 
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tasliis. Tx'iiving the valley, ^hicb 
vra have followetl from Urgnh, the 
roa<l crosses a iiigh ri«lge of volcanic 
sand-hills, capped with basalt, and 
descends upon Injeh-sii, whence it 
winds round the N.W. foot of Ar- 
gSDUS to 

K'Oi'njch^ 9 h. (Sec Ktc. 38.) 



ROUTE 44. 

KAISADIYEII TO TARSUS. 

Hourt. Miles. 

Injeh-su 5} 19 

KBre-hissar 6 21 

MUli 7 24 

Nigdeh 6^ 22 

Kilis-hissar 3} 13 

Tchckisla 7 24 

A Khan 6 21 

A Khan 4 14 

Post-house 2f 10 

A Khan 2| 10 

Tarans 9| 30 

Injeh'SH^ 19m.; a casaba or town, 
sitnated on a river of the same name, 
containing no vestiges of antiquity. 
From this town the road bears 
E.S.E. round the W. end of Eijish 
Dagh. 

Kara-hiss rr, 21 m. ; a small mined 
town, built on the sides and slopes of 
a steep acclivity, and crowned with 
the mouldering walls of an old castle, 
whence it derives its name. It is 
supposed by some to occupy the site 
of the ancient Cybistra. The declivi- 
ties of the adjacent hills are covered 
with orchards; while an abundant 
supply of water is conveyed through 



every part of the gartleiis by small 
aqueducts or canals. 

The road now leads through the 
porj^es of a chain of hills W. of Ka- 
ni-hissar.and at the thiiil mile passes 
under u high perpendicular n)ck, 
cr»>wne<l with an ancient f<»rtress, 
called fSengi Har, or Nur, the an- 
cient Nora, where Eunienes stood 
a siege against Antigonus. 4 m. 
farther arc some curious oblong 
fragments of rock, al)out 30 in num- 
ber, placed vertically, 2 and 2 on the 
top of each other, in the manner 
of Stonehenge. The upper stones 
must have been raised by art, as 
they could not have been so placed 
by nature. In the face of the ad- 
joining hill are a number of small 
excavations. 

J/iVt, 24 m., Rte. 40. The road 
continues over a fine plain, which 
is partially inhabited and cultivated, 
bare of trees, but producing wheat, 
barley, cotton, and sesame, and con- 
taining many artificial tumuli. 18 
m. from Misli this plain contracts 
into a narrow valley, watered by a 
branch of the Kisil Irmak. 

Nijdch, 22 m.; a town of couse- 

2uence, supposed to be the ancient 
ladyua. It is the residence of a 
Pasha. In the streets may be seen 
the shafts of some mari)le columns. 
The rock of soft sandstone has been 
excavated into distinct apartments, 
with doors and windows, wnieh serve 
as habitations. The population of 
Turks and Greeks amounts to about 
5000, who are very poor. 

KiiiS'hissar, 13 m. ; described in 
Rte. 40. The road now leads for 
8 m. over the plain, and then crosses 
a ridge of hills to 

Tchekisla, 24 m.; a mud village, 
situated in a narrow valley, a short 
distance from one of the chief gorges 
of Mount Taurus. The road now 
runs for 16 m. through a narrow vale. 
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formed by a ramification of Mount 
Taurus, to the rt. of a chain of 
hills. At the 8th m. are the remains 
of a Roman camp. Leaving this val- 
ley, the road crosses a mountain into 
an intricate defile, at th« bottom of 
which flows the Sihouu. 

A Khan, 21 m., is situated at the 
junction of the Sihoun with another 
stream. The traveller now crosses the 
stream, and enters a gloomy defile on 
the l.bank of the Sihoun. The breadth 
of the pass for 9 m. varies from 50 to 
SOO yards; the steejn of Taurus, 
covered with pines, rising vertically 
on each side. At the 9th m. the road 
crosses the Sihoun by an old stone 
bridge of I arch, and the pass opens 
into a valley : a torrent is seen burst- 
ing from an abyss in a most wonder- 
ful manner, in a volume of water 
equal to the river. 

A Klian, 14 m., near which the 
roads diverge, that on the 1. to 
Adana, that on the rt. to Tarsus. 
The road to Tarsus crosses the moun- 
tains in a southerly direction, and is 
very ru^ed and steejf . 

A Post-house is situated at the 
distance of 10 m. 

The road for about 3^ m. is now 
tolerable, and, descending the 1. bank 
of a stream, it enters a very roman- 
tic pass & m. in lensth, and not more 
than 10 paces wide from rock to 
rock. The cliffy and sides of the 
mountains, clothed with the most 
beautiful evergreens and pines, hang 
like a vast canopy over the defile ; 
while their bare peaks tower above 
the clouds. The road runs along the 
side of a precipice, sometimes on one 
tide, sometimes on the other, and is 
in too bad a condition to be prac- 
ticable, except during the day, 
many of tlie Urge stones of the Ro- 
man way having been removed, or 
having fkllen, and the remainder 
being so smooth and slippery as to be 
most dancerous footing for horses. 
At the end of the 8th m. the moun- 



tains retire, and show the ruins of a 
fortress on the summit of a stupen- 
dous cliff. 

A Khan, 10 m., is placed at the 
mouth of the defile, which probably 
was that of the Pylic, through which 
the annies of the younger Cyrus and 
of Alexander enteral Cilicia. The 
road now lies in a S.S.K. direction, 
through a country interspersi>d with 
gentle slopes; and at the 21st m. 
we enter the level plain of Tarsus, 
bounded on 3 sides by mountains. 
At this distance the city has more 
the appearance of a park than a 
town ; nothing but its extensive gar- 
dens being visible. 

Tarsus, 30 m. from the month of 
the defile. See Rte. 42. 



ROUTE 45. 

KOyiA TO OULXAB OX THE COAST. 

Hn. 

Tihnmra 6 

Kassaba 9 

Karaman 4 

A Khan in the Mountains . . 8 

Moot 11 

Sheikh Amur 12 

Gttlnar 6 

The road lies over the plain of 
Konia, which isconsidered the largest 
in Asia Minor. 

T§humtrt, 6 h., a small villa^ 
The road continues over the plain, 
passing only one village, Alibey Km. 
3 or 4 m. short of Kassaba the road 
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is abrvniit of the middle of the moun- 
tain, Karadagh. It is said to Im; 
chii'tly inhabited bv Greek Chris* 
tians. The ruins of an ancient city 
arc at the foot of the mountain. 

Knss'Oft^ 9 h., differs from every 
town we have passtnl through, in 
Ix'ing built of stone instead of^ sun- 
baked bricks. It is surrounded with 
a wall flanked by redans, or angular 
projections, and has some liandsome 

gates of Saracenic architecture. It 
as a well-supplied bazar, and seems 
formerly to have been a Turkish town 
of more importance than it is at 
present. Kliatun Serai is 4 h. W. of 
kassaba in a pleasant situation in the 
mountains. The road passes over a 
plain, intersected towards the moun- 
tains with low ridges and ravines. 

I h. from Kassabft is Ilisera, situ- 
ated upon a rising ground \ m. from 
the mountains. Between these moun- 
tains and the Karadagh, a kind of 
strait forms the communication be- 
tween the plains of Konia and those 
of Karaman. N.E. are the snowy 
summits of Arga^us, which are about 
13,000 A. above the level of the sea. 

Karom'tn (Laranda), 4 h. ; sec Rtc. 
40. The road enters the hills, where 
we find rocks excavated into cham- 
bers, now inhabited by shepherds. 
4 h. from Laranda is a village. 
Daring the ascent the road presents 
some magnificent views of mountain 
icenery. On the 1. is a Tcry lofty 
peaked summit, one of the highest 
of the range of Taurus, probably 
between COOO and 7000 ft above the 
level of the sea. In the lower regions 
of the mountains wc pass through 
woods, consisting chiefly of oak, ilex, 
arbutus, Icntisk, and junipers of 
Tarious species. As we ascend we 
enter the region of pines; and 
through the latter part of the route 
not a living creature is to be seen, 
though the woods abound with deer, 
wild boars, bears, and wolves. 



The Khan in the mountains, 8 h., 
isdi'S('rt(.*d, and partly in ruins. The 
road lies over the highest ridge of 
the mountain ; the sctMicry is bean- 
tiful. A khan, half way, where the 
road begins to descend, seems to 
stand on the site of a temple. Many 
fi-agments of ancient architecture are 
seen ; among the rest, a handsome 
Corinthian capital lying on the 
ground. 

Not far beyond is a tall rock, 
which, partly by its natural form, 
and partly by the effect of art, re* 
presents a high tower. A nich« in 
the tower, part of which forms a 
coffin, is cut out of the solid rock. 
The lid of this sarcophagus, which 
is a separate stone, lies at the foot of 
the rock ; upon it is the fi^re of a 
lion seated in the middle, with a boy 
at either end ; the boy fi&cing the 
lion has his foot upon the paw of the 
animal. The sculpture is much de- 
faced, and the heads have been pur* 
posely destroyed. We find also many 
entire sarcophagi with their covers. 
They have all been opened ; in some 
instances by throwing off the coTers, 
in others by forcing a hole through 
the sides. The usual ornament u 
the caput bovis with festoons, but 
some have on one side a defaced in- 
scription on a tablet ; on either tide 
of this are ornaments varying on 
different sarcophagi. We observed 
on some a garland on one tide of the 
the tablet, and a crescent on the 
other; some Iiave emblems which 
seem to refer to the profession of the 
deceased. These, and all the other 
monuments of antiquity we meet with 
on this route, excepting those of Do- 
ganltf, are CTidently of the time of 
the Romans. Hence the road de- 
scends through woods of oak, beech, 
&c., with an underwood of arbutus, 
andrachne, ilex, and lentisk. 

J/oof, 11 h. ; a retired town, go- 
verned by a Pasha. The walls of 
the castle are surmounted by battle- 
ments flanked with square towen; 
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in the centre is a circular tower. 
On one side of the castle is a pre- 
cipice, the foot of which is washeil 
by a river. ** Moot stands on the site 
of an ancient city of considorahle ex- 
tent and magnificence. No place we 
have yet passed preserves so many 
remains of its former iin|K>rtauce, and 
none exhibits so melancholy a con- 
trast of wretche<lnes8 in its actual 
condition. Among the ruined mosques 
and baths, which attest its former 
prosperity as a Turkish town under 
Che Karamanian kings, a few hovels 
niade of reeds and mud are sufficient 
to shelter its present scanty popula- 
tion. Some of the people we saw 
living under sheds, and in the ca- 
verns of the rocks. Among these 
Turkish ruins and abodes of misery 
may be traced the plan of the ancient 
Greek city. Its chief streets and 
temples, and other public bttildings, 
may be dearly distinguished, and 
long colonnades and porticoes, with 
the lower parts of the columns in 
their original places. Pillars of verd- 
antique, breccia, and other marbles, 
lie half buried in the different parts, 
or support the remains of mined 
mosques and houses." — Leake. The 
scenery poss es s es the greatest beauty. 
Pastures, groves, and streams con- 
trast admirablv with the majestic 
forms and dark forests of the high 
moautaint on either side. 

Leaving Moot, there is a line view 
of the castle, its precipices, the river, 
trees, ancient colonnades, and an old 
Turkish mosque, with the tomb of 
Karaman Oglu its founder. We pass 
along the ancient road througli the 
eemetefy, where sarcophagi stand in 
long rows on either side. Beyond the 
valley of Moot the traveller fords 
the kiuk-«tt (Ay-blue river), and 
subsequently the Ermenek-su, the 
principal bninch of the Calycadnus. 
The remainder of the route is through 
the mountains. 

Skeikh'AmHr, 12 h.; a village 
perched upon a rocky hill in a small 



hollow, sunxinndcd by an amphi- 
theatre of woody mountains. The 
roa<l is through the most beautiful 
mountain scencr}', passing through 
a woody valley, between high rocks 
of the most grotesque and varied 
fonns. The prospect opens upon an 
extensive forest of oaks upon the 
slope of the mountain, through which 
we at length arrive at a pass l>ctween 
2 summits, from whence we behold 
the sea. The island of Cyprus ap- 
pears in tlie horizon. 

GMlunr (Chelendreli), A h., is the 
name applied by the Turks to a 
harbour and surrounding district, 
containing only some dispersed cot- 
tages, and the remains of the an- 
cient Celenderis, several of the vaults 
of which are occupied by Turkish 
families. " The remains of Celen- 
deris are of various dates, but none 
of them, unless it be some sepul- 
chres excavated in the rock, appear 
to be older than the eariy penods 
of the empire of Rome ; and there 
are some even of a late date in 
that of Constantinople. The town 
occupied all the space adjacent to the 
inner part of the bay, together with 
the whole of the projecting cape. 
The best preserved remains of anti- 
quity are a square tower upon the 
extremity of the cape, and a monu- 
ment of white marble among the 
tombs; the latter is formed of 4 
open arches, supported upon pilasters 
of the Corinthian order, of not very 
finished workmanship; and the whole 
is surmounted by a pyramid, the. 
apex of which has fallen. There are 
amonff the ruins some handsome tea- 
sehited pavements.'*-^i>a^. 
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KOUTE 40. 



CYPRUS. 



1. //istorkytl Sketch — *2. Sf/fpvliufi — 
3. AiUifjm'iies — 4. J'ttKlnrts — 5, 
Ciinvttc — G, Tour of the IsUnuL 

1. f/Utorical Sketch, 

Cyprus is the most eastern island 
of the Mediterranean, and lies off the 
coast of Syria. It is 145 m. in lenc;th ; 
its extreme breadth is 55 m., and its 
minimum breadth 27. It has hitherto 
been but little visited by travellers 
owing to the erroneous statements 
regarding it (jMirticularly as to the 
insalubrity of its climate^, which are 
80 alarming as to deter English tour- 
ists. This reputation is m no way 
borne out by facts, as there is no 
reason whv travellers should not visit 
this island with as great impunity as 
any other part of the Levant. It 
cannot be denied that fevers exist 
during the warm months, but they 
are not of a dangerous nature, and 
seldom or never prove fatal ; they are 
attributable to sleeping exposed to 
the night dews, and to the use of 
improper nourishment, such as cu- 
cumbers, water-melons, and other 
raw fruits, which do not afford the 
necessary support to the system, to 
enable it to resist the excessive heats. 
This opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that these fevers rarely attack Euro- 
peans, or the opulent class of the 
inhabitants, who are more careful in 
their diet. 

Cyprus is stated, by heathen my- 
thologists, to have been the birthplace 
and favourite abode of Venus, who 
was believed to have sprung from 
the foam of the sea (^A^flim) off 
Papho^. In the route which we shall 
trace for travellers, the places for- 
merly dedicated to her worship will 



1)0 briefly noticed. A fair, called 
KUTaKku^ftif (ihl'fijf)^ is annually held 
at I^irnaca, 50 days after the Greek 
Ivistcr, M'hich, there is every reason 
to lielieve, derives its origin rrom the 
custom lueutioiieil by Herodotus 
(i. 199) and other Greek authors. 
Tradition states it to lie the anniver- 
sutry of the birth of Venus; and the 
iiihnltitanis still flock from all parts 
of the island to attend it. No Cy- 
prian would on that day dispense 
with going on the water in boats. 
Tliis festival was in ancient times 
proverbial for its lascivious rites, in 
which young women publicly prosti- 
tuted themselves; and even now 
peasant girls suppose that their pre- 
sence at the fair facilitates their mar- 
riage, as formerly it yras the custom 
for young men to come from distant 
parts in order to select wives from 
among the females attending. The 
mythical celebrity of this island, at 
the birthplace and residence of Venus, 
probably originated from the ancient 
i)eauty and voluptuousness of the 
inhabitants, and its fertility and pic- 
turesque sceneiy ; the former associa- 
tions would, however, hardly occur 
to a modern traveller, as the general 
plainness of the Cyprian women at 
the present day would but little con- 
vey the idea of Cyprus being the 
abode of the goddess of Beauty. 

The entire population of Cyprua 
does not now exceed 100,000 (con- 
sisting of 75,000 Greeks, and 25,000 
Turks). All the prosperity for which 
it was of old renowned has vanished 
under the destructive influence of 
Ottoman rule ; yet not even this can 
wholly obliterate the traces of what 
has been, or the indications of what 
might be, were good government ever 
to become the lot of the people. 

Cypnis was known to the ancients 
under the various names of Acaman- 
ti8,Cerasti8,Macaria, £ro6a,Amathu- 
sia,Paphos,andSalamis. It was called 
Kux-f^t by the Greeks, from the shrub 
*uTf4fy with which the island formerly 
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abounded; thii plant is the khenna 
of the licvant, used by the Turkish 
women to dye the nails and hair of a 
brif^ht orange colour. According to 
Ilcrodotos, the island was originally 
colonized by three diffei'cut nations, 
Greeks, Libyans, and Phcenicians; 
who each founded cities on its coasts 
for the purposes of commerce. It 
contained 9 principalities, the most 
celebrated or which were Salamis, 
Citium, Solium, and Amathus. It 
was rendered tributary by Amasis, 
king of Egypt, and, on the overthrow 
of that kingdom by Cambyscs, passed 
nnder the dominion of the Persians, 
who, however, permitted it still to 
be governed by its native princes. 
The inhabitants made several at- 
tempts to shake off the Persian yoke ; 
but though su|>ported by the Greeks, 
they always failed, principally owing 
to the jealousy which existed between 
the different chieftains. When Alex- 
ander formed the siege of T^re, the 
G>^prians, of their own accord, offered 
him their assistance, and afterwards 
became subject to the Macedonian em- 
pire, but continued to retain their own 
form of ^vemment, and other im- 
portant pnvileges, till Ptolemy Lagus 
made the island a province of bis 
kingdom of Egypt, 

Cyprus subsequently passed into 
the hands of the Romans, and, on 
the dismemberment of their empire, 
fcU to the share of the Eastern empe- 
rors. It continued under the domi- 
nion of Greek governors, who bore 
the title of dukes, till aj>. 1 191, when 
Richard CoMir de Lion, to avenge the 
insults offered to some of the prin- 
cesses of his family who had been 
wrecked on the coast on their way 
to the Holy Land, attacked and de- 
vastated the island, put the duke 
Isaac Comnenus to death, and him- 
self assumed the title of king of 
Cyprus. Two years afterwards, how- 
ever, he nuule it over to Gu^ de 
Lusignan, — ^" a rich compensation," 
as Cnbbon observes, " for the loss of 
Jerusalem," which this prince then 



' ceded to Henr}' count of Champagne. 

' The island continued to be governed 
by kings of the Lusignan family, 
several of whom bore a distinguished 
part in the wars in Palestine, carried 

> on for the recoven* of I lie Holy Sepul- 
chre from the Imnds of the Saracens. 

The bad government and intenial 
dissensions of the later kings having 
weakened their power, they liecaine 
tributarv to the sultans of Eg>'pt, 
while Famagiista was token posses- 
sion of by the republic of Genoa. 
Notwithstonding the repeated efforts 
made to expel them, the Genoese held 
it for a space of 90 yeare, till they 
lost it in the reign of James the 
Bastord. This prince seemed, by hit 
great abilities, to promise to restore 
the ancient glories of the Lungnan 
kings, bnt he died after a reign of 
7 vean, leaving an infant son, who 
only survived a few months. The 
government then fell to his widow, 
CatkervM Cormaro, who, being herself 
a Venetian, took every opportunity 
of encouraging and patronising her 
family, and other Venetian nobles, 
who had settled in the island ; and at 
len^h, in a.d. 1485, she formally 
abdicated, and made her kingdom 
over to the republic of Venice. No- 
thing of interest occurred durinj^ the 
80 yean that the Venetians remained 
in possession of Cyprus, till it was 
token by the Turks in the reign of 
Sulton &lim II., ▲.». 1571. Ito his- 
tory, since it has been in their hands, 
is that of most other stotes under the 
Ottoman dominion; everything has 
been gradually suffered to nil to ruin ; 
the population is oppressed and di- 
minished, the Boil^ uncultivated, and 
all the arts of civilisation neglected. 
Cyprus rose in insurrection in 1622, 
when the revolt was quelled with 
much slaughter. 

We have now given a slight out- 
line of the histon' of Cyprus, and 
intend to notice an^ evento that have 
distinguished particular spots, at we 
trace our route through the island. 
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2. fyjjorting. 



Cyprus ofTors a M-idc and untWHldeii 
field to the sportsman, as its hills and 
valleys swarm with hares, partridges, 
francolins, hiistards, and quails ; in 
the winter Moodcorks, snipes, and 
wild ducks are found in givat abun- 
dance. 

The fntncolhiSf in size and shape, 
resemble our red-legged partridge, 
but their plumage is much darker 
and their flesh more white and deli- 
cate, approaching in flavour that of 
the pheasant. The country about 
RfJilui^ Pismuri, and PaphoSf and the 
whole valley of Maratassa, particu- 
larly abound in 5port, as also the 
range of hills along the N. of 
the island. Should the traveller be 
inclined to seek nobler game, he 
should explore the wild and unin- 
habited country about Capes St. 
Epip/tanitts and St Andi-cw, where 
he will find m'ifflons or wild sheep, 
and wild boars ; the former are also 
found about Maratfissa. He should 
come well provided with powder and 
shot, bring some good dogs with him 
(as those found in the island are 
almost always unbroken), and engage 
a Ctuisscnr from some neighbouring 
village to serve him as guide ; thus 
provided he will not fail to meet with 
excellent sport. 

It will also be prudent to follow 
the custom of the peasants, and wear 
high boots or high gaiters, to guard 
against asps, which are occasionally, 
though rarely, found. The district 
about Cape St. Epiphanlus is called the 
forest of Acitma ; it is now quite unin- 
habited, and numbers of horses, asses, 
and bullocks, the descendants of ani- 
mals abandoned by their owners at 
different periods of war and calamity, 
run wild over its heights ; but still, 
amidst the variety of trees and shrubs 
that cover these hills, may be dis- 
cerned the blackened and withered 
stumps of vines cultivated in the 



time of the Venetians, l>earing mourn- 
ful witness to the su|)eriority of Eu- 
ropean civilization over Turkish in- 
dolence and misgovern nient. 



3. Antiquities, 

The antiquities found in Cyprus 
belong to 3 distinct epochs, viz. Gre- 
cian, Konian, and Christian; and 
although h'Mjel, the German author, 
treats extensively of those of the 
Grecian period, there still remains 
a great field for research. In 1844 
Professor Koss discovered many an- 
tiquities hitherto unknown ; and were 
systematic excavations made, there is 
reason to believe that they would be 
attended with satisfactory results. 
As to Roman antiquities, those bear- 
ing Latin inscriptions are very rare, 
chiefly consisting of milestones ; the 
most part bear Greek characters, 
though referring to the epoch of the 
Roman governors. Little attention 
has hitherto been paid to the Christ- 
ian archeology of the time of the 
Crusaders ; but 60 inscriptions have 
lately been discovered on the tombs 
of persons celebrated in the history 
of that period. 

If excavations in search of illus- 
trations of the history of the Christian 
epoch were undertaken, they would 
be equally interesting in their re- 
sults as those connected with the 
Grecian. To ensure success in this 
undertaking it would be of the greatest 
importance to obtain a perusal of the 
numerous archives relative to Cyprus 
which still exist at Venice, in the 
hope of ascertuning the position of 
the ancient ch. of St. Domenic, in 
which were interred the sovereigns 
and high dignitaries of the kingdom. 

There is a period in the Christian 
epoch that would be verjr interesting* 
if inscriptions existed ; it is that of 
the Byzantine dukes, which lasted 9 
centuries. Among many fine^churches 
erected at that period is still to be 
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seen the superb one of yfuchcru, ImiI I 
no inscription has yet been iliscovcred 
therein. It is probable that the 
monuments of thttt period wvre in a 
great part destroyed during the time 
that the island was held by Uicliard I. 
of England. 

At the vilhi^ of Dali (formerly 
IdeUi'tm, where it is supposed pottery- 
ware «ras first manufactured), statues 
and vases of soft stone are at all times 
to be found at a trifling cost : some of 
these are of great lieauty and an- 
tiquity. 



4. Ptvducts, 

The principal products of Cyprus 
are wheat, barley, cotton, silk, madder- 
roots, oil, wine, caroubs, and salt. 
These form four-fifths of the entire 
exportation, which is principallv to 
Marseilles, L^hom, Trieste, and the 
coast of Syria. There is no direct 
trade with £n(^and, although nearly 
the entire imports consist of British 
goods brought from Bcvrout, Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, and the Medi- 
terranean ports; but the quantities 
consumed are too trifling to give rise 
to a direct trade. 

The greatest drawbacks to produc- 
tions are the want of water, most of 
the streams becoming dir in summer, 
and the awful rava^ of the locusts, 
which, one year with another, con- 
sume one-half of the crops. Both 
these defects would be of easy remedy 
under a more paternal government 



5. aimate. 

The diwutU of Qyprus varies in 
different parts. The northern re- 
gion is the most hilly and wooded, 
and the least fertile; the heat in 
that district is tempered by the winds 
from the Karamanian Mountains, 
which preserve the froxen snow in 
the highest spots during the greater 



part of the year. The cold is ver}' 
severe ill winter. In the plains in 
the southern districts of Cyprus the 
heat of the sun is excessive, but it is 
iiiodcnited by the sea-breezes. l<ain 
is very rare here in siiiiinier, and 
verdure is iKiuishcd by the long 
droughts. The richest as well as 
the inoit agixieablc jiarts of the 
ishmd arc in the vicinity of Cerinea 
and Paphos (Baffo). 

On the whole, Cyprus will amply 
repay a visit ; a tour of a fortnight 
or three weeks will show the travel- 
ler what is most interesting. The 
best authorities on this island are 
the works of the Germans J-Jngel and 
liOM, The Editor has also derived 
great assistance from a report oblig- 
ingly communicated. 4>y Mr. Niven 
Kerr, formeriy English Consul in 
Cyprus. 

The traveller in Asia Minor may 
sail froin G ulnar (or Celendria) to 
Cyprus, in which case he will pro- 
bably land at Cerinea, on the N. side 
of the island, which he will have to 
cross in his wa;^ to Lamaca, on the 
S. coast, the residence of the forei^ 
consuls. But most travellers will 
visit Cyprus on their wav to or from 
Syria, in which case they will be 
landed by the steamer at Lamaca. 

Should the traveller arrive at Lar> 
naca by either the British or Austrian 
steamers (the former of which are 
infinitely to be preferred), which 
ply between Constantinople, Smyrna, 
uhodes, pyprus, and Beyrout, each 
once a month, he will be admitted 
to free pratique, provided he comes 
from Smyrna ; but should he arrive 
from Beyrout, he will be subjected to 
several days' quarantine in a new 
lazaretto, which offers every conve- 
nience, and is considered one of the 
best in the Ottoman empire ; should 
he have provioosly travelled in Asia 
Minor, and cross from Celendria or 
from Tarsus to Cyprus, he will also 
be in free pratique. The panage 
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from Cclendrin to Ccn'nca is alwiit GO 
111., aiul is generally |K>rfonnc'd in 7 
or 8 hours. 



Laiinaca, the chief ftca|)ort of the 
island, isal)out i m. distant from the 
sea ; hut the consnls and most of the 
EnroiK*an inhahitants reside at a 
siihiirh on the sea-shore, called hy 
the Greeks Akixmli, or the Suit-pits^ 
and hy the Italians the Marirui^ which 
is the chief depdt of the commerce 
of the whole island. The Marina 
has a small and insignificant fortress 
built by the Turks in 1625, 2 mosques, 
and a bazar well stocked with ma- 
nufactures, colonial wares, &c. The 
Greek Chtwc/i of St. Ltizarus is worth 
visiting; the priests pretend that it 
is the burial-place of that saint, who, 
after he had been raised from the 
dead, fled, for fear of the Jews, to 
Cyprus : he became Bishop of Citium, 
ana subsequently died in the same 
town. The tomb, however, is now 
empty, for the body is said to have 
been conveyed to Venice. The Eng- 
lish burial-ground, attached to that 
of this church, is interesting, as it 
contains some ancient tombs of our 
countrymen, some of the dates of 
which are as far back as the year 
1685. 

Lamaca was a place of some im- 
portance before the occupation of the 
island by the Turks in 1570; it is 
the residence of the Bishop of Citium, 
and contains three Greek churches 
and a mosoue ; but by far the finest 
building or the town is a Roman 
Catholic church, which was com- 
pleted only about 1848 : the con- 
vent attached thereto is inhabited by 
Franciscan monks. Larnaca is no 
doubt situated in the worst part of 
Cyprus; the country around is arid 
and without verdure, and this sea- 

E)rt must have been selected by the 
usignans solely owing to the safe 
anchorage of its roads compared with 
that of the others in the island. 
There can be little doubt that it 



is built on tlic site of the ancient 
Citimn^ though sonic assert that this 
town existed where the village of 
('itti now stands ; but this is an evi- 
dent error, as, on making excavations 
' in the vicinity of Larnaca, ancient 
j foundations are found in all directions. 
. Citiiini was the birthplace of Zcno, 
I the founder of the Stoic sect of phi- 
losopliy ; and here it was tliatCinion, 
the Athenian general, dietl, d,c. 449. 
This town is by some snpposed to be 
the Chittim of Scripture, mentioned 
in Numl)ers xxiv. 24 ; Isaiah xxiii. 
1,12; Jeremiah ii.lO ; Ezekiel xxvii. 
6 ; Daniel xi. 30. 

About an hour's ride from Lar- 
naca, situated on the borders of the 
large salt lake, on the road to Citti^ 
is a mosque, in which the Turks sup- 
pose to be interred the body of the 
wet-nurse of their prophet. The 
Sheikh receives travellers with great 
affability, and exhibits without dif- 
ficulty the sacred relics and other 
contents of the mosque, which was 
reconstructed in 1761, and ranks, in 
the veneration of the Turks, next to 
those of Mecca and Medina. 



C. TOUR OF CyPRUB, 6TABTIKO 
FROM LARNACA. 

Larnaca to Hoars. 

Mount Santa Croce ... 5 

Moni 5 

LiMASOL 4 

Episcopi 2| 

Pissouri 4 

Kuklia 3 

Paphos 3 

Chysoroffhiatisa .... 5 

Mount Troodoe (Olympus) . 6 

Cicco ........ 4 

Lefka 3 

Morpho 4 

Acheropiti 7 

Saint Hilarion 3 

Cerinea 1^ 

Saint Chrysostom (vi& De- 

lapais and Buffavento) . 4 

Nicosia 2 
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Hours. 

CitreA l 

Saint Elias 9 

Cantara "i 

Saint Barimbos 5 

Famagusta % 

Larnaca 8 



The mode of travelling in Cypnis 
is on mules, which are rcr}* good, and 
cost from 6 to 8 piastres per day. 
Good accommodation is nearly always 
to be found in the Greek convents, 
and the peasants are generally very 
hospitable, and satisfied with a trifling 
remuneration. Fowls, eggs, honey, 
bread, cheese, and wine are alwavs 
procurable; and should a traveller be 

Erovided with a servant who knows 
ow to cook, he may fare with tole- 
rable comfort every da^. As in some 
of the Tillages the visit of an Euro- 
pean is a rare occurrence, it would be 
well to obtain, through the British 
Consul, a buifurdi Tor letter of re- 
commendation), ana a cawats from 
the governor, not from the existence 
of any danger — ^as a person might 
travel through the entiro island un- 
armed—but to ensure the requisite 
attention and politeness from the un- 
eivilixed portion of the population. 

The traveller, on undertaking his 
journey, would do well to halt the 
fint night at St, Bamfthas — a new 
Greek convent at the foot of Mount 
Santa Croce {in Greek irmv^it finnit), 
and aseend tlie mountain at sunrise. 
The view thence is most extensive 
and magnificent; even the peaks of 
Lebanon can be descried m clear 
weather. On the summit b a Greek 
convent buik by St Helena on her 
return from Jerusalem. In continu- 
ing the journey, should the ride from 
Santa Croce direct to LimoMl be found 
too \on^ the night might be passed 
at the Tillage of i/bni*. 

About 4 m. previous to arriving 
at Limasol are the ruins of Amathns, 
where, in ancient times, was a temple 
dedicated to Venus and Adonis. 



was formerly the scat of government 
of one of the 9 kings of the island. 
Ovid states (Met. x.) that copper- 
mines existed iu this neighbourhood ; 
they are now unknown. Uichard 
C<cur dc Lion landed here on his 
way to the Holy I^ind, and entirely 
destroyed the town, and, making in- 
cureions into the interior, tic vastatcd 
all that came in his way. 

LiNASOL, 4 h., where the Turks, on 
taking the island in 1571, first landed, 
is now a neat clean town, whose 
principal trade is the shipment of 
wines and r<tki, made in its vicinity, 
to Egypt and the islos of the Archi- 
pelago. Large quai i li > - ^ of caroubs, 
which grow in the ucighbourinff 
forests, are shipped to Kussia and 
Italy. The inhabitants of Limasol 
are mostly wealthy and extremely 
hospitable. 

On continuing to the westward, 
the next place worthy of note is 
Cohsti, where there is a Tbtc^r built 
by the Templars, and afterwards 
ceded to the knights of Rhodes, who 
gave it this name in memorjr of the 
Colossus. The summit of this tower 
commands a very fine view ; the in- 
terior has some very handsome Gothic 
apartments, with curious fireplaces: 
and on the exterior are the arms of 
the Templars andof the knights of 
St. John. It now serves as a granary. 
In this ndghbourhood the best Corn^ 
manderia wine — so called from the 
Commandery of the knights, but more 
generally known as Vimnts leme— is 
produced. It more nearly approaches 
to Malmsey Madeira in taste than to 
any other kind of wine. Large ship- 
ments are annually made to Trieste 
and Venice: it docs not appear to 
suit the English taste, as few British 
travellers purehase it, and none is 
sent to England. 

Epiacopi, 2j h. (the ancient Curium, 

one of the 9 ktngdoms),i8 avery pretty 

le village, where it would be well to pass 

It I the night. Owing to the abundance of 
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water in the ncighlwnrhootl, ti-ecs of 
all Rorts Honnsh m'cII ; and this ad- 
vantaf^o, added to its picttiresqiic 
situation, renders it a dcliglitfiil iv- 
sort. I..cavingKniscoi)i,and travel's- 
inff a most beautiful countr}*, the air 
being scentetl with flowers and aro- 
matic herlis, we reach 

Pismwi, 4 h. situated on the sum- 
mit of a lofty hill, commanding a fine 
view of the surrounding country. On 
the way, a little to the rt. of our route, 
is the Turkish vilkige of ArdimttHm^ 
foandcd by Ptolemy Philadelphiis in 
honour of iiis sister Arsinoe, but it is 
not worth Tisiting. The next place 
arrived at is 

A'mA/i'I, 3 h. the ancient Cytftera, the 
favourite abode of Venus : the only 
object now worthy of note is a large 
square castle fast falling to ruins, 
near to which are some subterranean 
grottoes which should be visited. 
Traversing the extensive plains of 
Kuklia, we arrive at./prMc/ii/x)*, where 
is the traditional bath and garden of 
Venos. 



Papros, 3 h. No tracer are to be 
found at Ba^o (i. e. Paphos) that 
could bepositivelv asserted to be those 
of the Temple of Venus. It is sup- 
posed to have been destroyed by an 
earthquake. Some fine granite co- 
lumns still exist, and the whole 
neighbourhood gives evident proofs 
of here having been the site of a h^i^ 
ancient town. Here it was that St 
Paul made his first convert to Chris- 
tianity in Sergius Paulus, the Roman 
proconsul (Acts xiii. 4>13). In the 
vicinity numerous tombs are exca- 
vated m the rocks, which it is sup- 
posed served afterwards as places of 
refuge to thecarlv Christians. BafFo 
u now a wretched town, inhabited by 
both Greeks and Turks ; the Greek 
quarter is called Ktema, 

We now proceed through a magni- 
ficent country to 



Chtf.*f»'nffKMth'i^ a h. : this is the 
residence of the Hishop of Paphos, 
and is a large convent, where the 
Orfck monks are very hospitable. 
The wciier}* here is very romantic, 
and, should the traveller Ite a sports- 
man, he will find abundance of game. 
We continue our route through the 
magnificent valley of Marataxsn^ the 
scenery of which is romantic in the 
extreme, the slopes and summits of 
the mountains l)eing thickly wood- 
ed with oak, fir, cherry, caroub, 
walnut, and other trees; whilst at 
their base flows a small clear stream, 
which the traveller continual lycrosses 
and rccrosses. It is to be regretted 
that, owing to the impossibility of 
transporting it to the sea-side, so 
much fine timber is now useless. 
Many trees exist in this valley of 
sufficient height and circumference 
to make masts for line-of-battle shipfi. 
The traveller should not omit to as- 
cend 

Moimt Troodoe (formerly Olympui), 
6 h., from the summit of which — 
always covered with snow, and 7000 
ft. above the sea — ^a view of almost 
the entire island is commanded: he 
will there find some ancient ice- 
houses, in which snow is still pre- 
served for the use of the Tarkish 
governor during the heats. The 
botanist might make an advantageous 
study on the Cyprian Olympus. 

We now proceed through a splendid 
country to the rich convent or 

CiccOf 4 h., dedicate to the Virgin. 
NoGreek who performs the pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land is considerra a per- 
fect If'ufji until he has paid his de- 
votions at this shrine ; the number of 
those who visit the convent is con- 
sequently great, and the monks an- 
nually derive from them a rich 
harvest, although they continually 
plead i>0Yert3', rearing that a display 
of their real wealth might draw 
down on them the jealousy and per- 
secution of the Turks. Passing Mo' 
dulla, we arrive at 
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Ijcfk't^ 3 h., where there is nothing 
remarkable except tlic KCQcnil scen- 
ery. The land in this district is very 
rich, and might in other hands be 
rendered excessively pniducti vc. The 
road lies through a fertile plain to 

MorphOy 4 h., a large village inha- 
bited by Greeks and Turks. Con- 
tinuing through the same plain, we 
arrive at LapUAu (Lapithus), formerly 
the residence of one of the 9 kings, 
and ' the site of a temple of Venus. 
It is still one of the largest and most 
productive villages of the island, 
having an abundant supply of water, 
the source of which is worth visiting, 
as the rock out of which it flows hais 
been excavated, and found to contain 
5 small chambers. Instead of sleep- 
ing at Lapitho it would be preferable 
to proceed to 

The convent ot AcIicropUi^ a mile 
distant, 7 h. from Morpho, romantic- 
ally situated on a rock overhanging 
the sea, and in the vicinity of which 
are numerous interesting ruins, the 
principal being those of a Lirge church 
with handsome mosaic pavement 

We now proceed through the plain 
to Cermea^ the ancient Cerynea. On 
the rt. of the road, on the top of the 
hills, is the castle of Dieu a' Amour, 
alsocatted SttiiU //»/ar*on, which should 
be visited, as it commands a fine view 
of the surrounding country. Cerinea 
has a small port, the usual landing- 
place from Asia Minor, and a large, 
strong, square castle of ffreat anti- 

fnity, bat enlarged by theLnsiffnans. 
'rom Cerinea the traveller should not 
omit to visit the splendid Gothic 
ruin of VelapatM, built by Hush HI., 
and destroyed by the Turks after the 
capture of the castle of Cerinea. The 
view fit>m this magnificent ruin is 
sublime; the coast of Asia Minor 
is distinctly visible, and the coast of 
Cyprus, at the foot of the moun- 
taiu-ridge on which it stands, can 
scarcely be surpassed elsewhere. On 
the highest summit of the mountun- 



range, above Dclapais, stands the 
ruined castle of Unfftncnio — so called 
from its lofty position, which exposes 
it to the wind on all sides. It played 
an important part in the history- of 
Cypnis, and was considered almost 
impregnable ; it was destroyed by the 
Venetians at the same time as Dieu 
d'Amour, and nothing now remains 
of it but a few tottering walls and 
some reservoirs for water. ^ 13ut 
though the ruins themselves are insig- 
nificant, the splendid view enjoyra 
from them will amply repay the ascent, 
as it comprises the whole northern 
coast of Cyprus, the opposite shores 
of Asia Mmor, and, turning towards 
the S., the town of Xicttslt, and great 
part of the plain of Mcssaria. De- 
scending the mountains on the S. side, 
we reach the Greek convent of St, 
CArywftom, where it wiU lie advisable 
to pass the night. 



Nicosia, in Greek Leyeoiio, the 
capital of Cyprus, is scarcely 2 h. ride 
fram St. Chnsofitom: the traveller 
will meet with a most hospitable re- 
ception at the Latin convent From 
the time of X>)nstantine the Great 
the walls were 9 m. in circumference, 
but when the invasion of the Turks 
was expected the Venetians reduced 
them to 3, and erected the present 
fortifications, leaving 3 gates instead 
of 8. Though fortified by Savor- 
niani, one of the most famous engi- 
neers of the day, the town is far from 
strong, as it is commanded by the 
higher ground about it ; it, however, 
offered a most obstinate resistance to 
the Turks, and was only lost through 
the foll^ and ignorance of the gover- 
nor, Nicolo I^ndolo. In reducing 
the circumference of the fortifications 
some splendid temples, palaces, and 
monuments were destro3'ed, and 
among them the chnrch of St Do- 
menic, in which several of the kinss 
of Cyprus, and among them Hugh 
IV., were buried. When possessed bj 
the Lusignans, Nicosia was the resi- 
dence of the kings and an archiepis- 
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co|Mil sec ; the monasteries were vcrv 
numerous; nml tlici-e were al>out ''tiNi 
Greek nmt T^tin churches, and many 
pahices and puhlic etlifices. 

The siege of Nicosia hy the Tnrks 
under Mustapha commeuceil on the 
t26th July, mvo, and lasted 45 (Uiys, 
when it was taken by storm, and 
20,UU0 of the inhabitants were put to 
the sword ; from that period may he 
dated the rapid decay of this once 
celebrated city. Between the gates 
of Famagusta and fiaffb, situated in 
a pretty garden, is a small mosque, 
in which is interred the Bairactar 
(or standardhearer) who first planted 
the Turkish flag on the walls. It is 
worth visiting, and from the summit 
of its minaret the best view of this 
pretty Oriental town is to be obtained : 
the variety of shrubs, mulberry and 
palm trees, interspersed with minarets 
and ancient Christian churches, now 
converted into mosques, with the 
Cerinea range of hills in the baek- 
ground, niiake this scene worthy the 
attention of an artist It is extremely 
picturesque and beautiful. 

The following are the objects most 
worthy of visiting: — The dUhedral 
Ch, (now mo9fjne) of St, Sophut ; in it 
were crowned the kings of Cyprus ; 
it is composed of 3 large naves, and 
is in the best style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and in excellent preservation. 
There are still to be seen the tombs 
of some of the Lusignans and Vene- 
tian families, but the Turks have 
much disfigured them, as also all 
other symbols of Christianity. The 
towers, which formerly existed, have 
been replaced by S lofty minarets, 
which snould be ascended, as a fine 
view of the town and surrounding 
country is obtained. 

The Ch. of 8t. Nicholas is very 
beautiful, though small; it now 
serves as a corn depdt ; and also that 
of St, Catherine^ formerly the ch. of 
a Nunnery, of which latter no traces 
exist. The Armenian Ch, should be 



inspcctctl : it contains tlie ton)l>s of 
several knij^hts and otlicr warriors 
renowned in the Crusades, all of 
which are well pnrserved. 

The Serotfiio, or governor's palace, 
is of Gothic construction, and has 
still over its entrance the arms of the 
Kepiiblic of Venice; it was the royal 
residence in Christian times, but is 
now in a most dilapiibtcil condition. 
The public bazars are worthy of 
inspection. The principal trade 
of Nicosia is printing Hritish ca- 
licoes with Oriental designs, after 
which they are exported to all parts 
of the Levant, and serve as window- 
blinds, sofa-covers, 8cc. 'I'.-.nning is 
also carried on to some < .lent, and 
the Greek females manufacture silk 
with great taste, and in a style un- 
known in Europe. Nicosia is the 
residence of the Turkish ^vemor of 
Cyprus, of the other chief Moslem 
authorities, and also of the Greek 
archbishop of the island. 

We shall now quit Nicosia and 
pursue our route to the eastern part 
of the island. The first spot to be 
visited is the village of 

Citrea, 2 h. (anciently Chytra, and 
one of the 9 kingdoms), a romantic 
spot, possessing splendid trees, gar- 
dens, and sources of water. We now 
proceed to 

St. Elias, 9 h., where is a Maronite 
convent, and from thence to 

The castle and convent of Cantara, 
a h., which were destroyed by the 
Venetians at the same period as Baf- 
&vento and St. Hilarion. 

Taking a southern direction, we 
arrive at the Greek convent of 

St. Bw-nabas, 5 h., in a grotto adja- 
cent to which was discovered the body 
of that saint, and by his side the ma- 
nuscript of the Gospel of St, Matthew^ 
said to be written in the Evange- 
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liBt's own hand. Owing to this 
precious discovery, in the time of 
the Greek emperor Zeuo, a.d. 473, 
peculiar privileges were accorded to 
the archbisliops of Cypnis, who, 
although they own the supremacy of 
the patriarch of Constantinople over 
the Orthodox Greek Chureh, still are 
entirely indepomlentof him as regards 
chureh discipline ; they were also al- 
lowed to dress in purple, and to sign i n 
red, like the emperors themselves. The 
whole of the above privileges are re- 
tained to this day, the ch. of Cyprus 
being what is called autoerffhtlottt 
(«iprMif«x«f ). Near St. Barnabas are 
the remains of the prison in which 
St. Catherine is said to have Ih*«ii 
eonftned previous to bting sent to 
Alexandria, where she was beheaded. 

We next arrive at the fortified 
town of 

Pamaousta, 2 h., in which how* 
ever no accommodation or provisions 
are to be procured; the traveller must 
therefore procure lodging at the large 
and populous suburo of Varomshia, 
ontaide the walls. 

Famagnsta, called by the Turks Ma- 
ouMi, was one of the 4 cities erected by 
Ptolemy Philadelphos in honour of 
his sister Arsinoe, and was originally 
named after her. After the battle of 
Actium, Augufltiii called it ** Fama 
AugustI," from which the present 
name ia derived, and not, as the 
Greeks pretend, from the sand by 
which it b sutronnded (a^vmx«#tn). 
Its present fortifieations are the work 
of tne Lusignans, Genoese, and Ve- 
netians ; the walls are still defended 
Erincipally by the cannon of the 
itter. Tiie works are in ^ood pre- 
servation, and oflSer a striking eou- 
trast to the interior of the town, 
which is reduced to a confused mass 
of ruins. There are only S gates; 
one to the S. and another to the port, 
which is small but safe ; as, however, 
it has never been cleaned out since 
the Turkish eonquctt, it is now in a 



great measure choked up, and can 
only be entered by small vessels. 

The fortifications, both on the land 
and sea sitle, are very strong, and 
would, in European liaiids, even in 
the present day, he formidable de- 
fences. Tlie town was most va- 
liantly defended by the Venetians 
under Murco /{rit/tHtino, against an 
overwhelming force commanded by 
Mustapha Pasha, and only capitu- 
lated after a siege of 4 months, when 
reduced to the utmost extremity, and 
when all hope of succour from with- 
out had been loot (Aug. 1, 1571). 
The conditions agreed upon were 
most honourable to the besieged, but* 
when once put in possession of the 
town, the ti^eacherous Mustapha put 
the principal officers to death, and 
delivered Brigadino up to the moat 
cruel torturea. Alter he had been 
made to labour at rriniilding the bat- 
teries he had so valiantly defended, 
he was flayed alive, and his skin 
stuffed with stnw and hung to the 
yard-arm of a galley. ^ Famagusta 
formerly contained, it is said, 800 
Greek and Latin churehes, the prin- 
cipal of which was the Latin Cathe^ 
Oral of St, NicMoM, which, thoug^ 
inferior in size to that of Nicosia, is 
superior to it in beauty of arehiteo- 
ture. Here it was that the Lusignans 
were crowned kings of Jerusalem, 
and here James the Bastard and hit 
son were buried ; and manj interest- 
ing monuments, among which is that 
of the founder, are stOl to be seen in 
the interior. Opposite this ch. are 
some areadca, supported by granite 
columns and adorned with the arms 
of the Venetian Rq[»ublic, and those 
of the principal Venetian and Genoese 
families who held the command in 
this town ; behind these arehes stand 
the ruins of the palace of the ancient 
governors of Famagusta. The ch. of 
ifta, Croce, and that of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which were among the meet 
beautiful of the town, have been con- 
verted into mosques, but, like all the 
others, are almost entirely fallen to 



Astatic Turkrt/, koute 47. — cypuus to aleya. 

ruin. One of these chiircliCR, that of 
iit, Peter and 'S'/. rnitJ, is a striking 
example of the former wealth anil 
prc^lHsrity of Famagiista, for it was 
built by one Simon Nostniu, a mer- 
chant, with profits realised in a 
single voyage to Syria. The c«"/»w/t7 
is in a good state of preservation, 
and now serves as a prison. No one 
should omit to visit the lK>ml)-proof 
magazines and cannon - foundries on 
the N. side of the town, which are 
well worthj^ the attention even of a 
modem engineer. 
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The ancient Sniamia, now called by 
the Turks JJsAi Jfuouaa, is an hours 
ride from Faraagusta ; there is little 
to render it attractive but the in- 
terest attached to its site and its high 
antiquity : it was said to have been 
founded after the Trojan war by 
Teucer, son of Telamon, who named 
it af^er his native island. Salamis 
became the moat important town of 
Cyprus, and its kings, more than 
once, succeeded in subjecting to 
themselves the whole island. At 
a later period it was eclipsed by its 
neighbour Fama^sta, but still con- 
tinued in Christian times to be the 
residence of a bishop, and was not 
finally destroyed till the Saracens 
took it in the reign of Heraclius. 
No buildinff now remains to convey 
any idea of the former importance of 
the town: nothinjg is to be found but 
confused heaps or stones, some frag- 
ments of granite columns, and a few 
substructions. To the N.W. stand a 
few remains of an aqueduct built on 
stone arches, the work of the Romans, 
and which conveyed water A*om Ci- 
trea, a distance of 30 m. ; the reser- 
Yoir which received it is to be distin- 
guished among the ruins. Ariston 
uie historian, Cleobulus the philoso- 
pher, and other distinguished person- 
ages, were natives of SUamis. 

There is nothing remarkable on 
the road from Famagusta to Laruaca, 
a jonmey of 8 h. 



ROUTE 47. 

CYPRUS TO ALEYA. 

On approaching the opposite coast 
we come in sight of Anamur, and 
proceed by Kalandra or Kharadra, a 
small cove sheltercil by a high cape ; 
round the small bay is a fertile valley, 
at the head of which a torrent from 
Mount Andridus seems to have given 
to this place its Greek name of Kha- 
radra. The retired valley, with the 
bold coast and the woods and preci- 
pices behind it, is very beautiful; 
part of an ancient mole remains on 
the ^ sea-shore. Hence to Cape Se- 
lenti we pass first under hij^h cliffs 
and headlands, beyond which are 
mountains covered with snow. Fur- 
ther on, the mountains retire inland, 
leaving a fertile plain on the coast, 
which increases in breadth as we 
approach 

Aleffa, — This town is situated upon 
a rocky hill, jutting into the sea from 
the outer or westernmost angle of the 

Elain. It resembles Gibraltar, the 
ill being naturally fortified on one 
side (the western) by perpendicular 
cliffs of vast height, and falling in the 
opposite direction by a very steep 
slope to the sea. The whole face of 
the hill is surrounded by high solid 
walls and towers, but the lower part 
only is occupied by the town, which 
is about 1 m. in circumference.^ The 
ground upon which it stands is, in 
some parts, so stera that the houses 
rise above one another in terraces, so 
that the flat roofs of one row of houses 
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serve for a street to those above them. 
To the eastward of the town there U 
an anchorage for large ships, and 
small vessels arc drawn up on the 
beach. In the middle of the sea- 
front arc lome large vaulted struc- 
tures, on a level with the water's 
edffe, intended for sheltering gallovs ; 
and constructed, perhaps, by the Ge- 
noese. They now serve for buildiiig 
the vessels called by the Turks Kir- 
lanjis (swallow), which are gene- 
rally formed with 3 masU and a 
bowsprit, all bearing triangular sails. 
Of these, and other vessels nearly re- 
sembling them, of from 20 to GO tons 
burthen, there are several belonging 
to Alcya. The place is said to have 
taken ito name from iu founder, 
Alah-ed-din, son of Kaikosru, the 
founder of the leonian nwe. In 
1471 the Prince of Karaman, then 
engaged in a struggle for independ- 
ence with Mahomet II., was put in 
possession of Aleya by the Venetians. 



ROUTE 48. 

ALBTA, BY KUTAYA, TO KONIA. 

., Honn. 

Alara g 

HwUiAlikoi 8 

Menavnt 4 

Dashashekr C 

Scavros • q 

Adalia a 

Bidgikli 7 

Karabunarkoi 9 

Tchaltigshi 51 

Buldur . 7I 

Ketsiburlu 5 

I>ombai-ova8i 5 



Sandukli 7 

Sitshanli 7 

Allun Tash 9 

Kutaya 9 

Afyuu Kani-hissar 2 1 

(For the rest of the Koute, see 
Kte. 42.) 

The road lies along the sea-shore. 

^/o/Yi, 8 h.| a village 2 or 3 m. 
from the sea, in a valley enclosed by 
woody hills. Near the village is a 
reniarkabic conical hill, with the 
ruins of a strong castle upon it in 
good preservation. It is said by the 
natives to have been built by the 
Sultan Alah-ed-din, of Iconium. The 
road proceeds 3 or 4 in. from the sea 
through fertile valleys, wateied by 
seveial streams. 

I/adji Ali Kdt\ 8 h.— The road 
crosses the river Menavgat 1 h. short 
of the town. 

Menavgat, 4 h., situated in a fertile 
district. The price of a sheep here 
is about 12«. ; 4 fowls for 1«. 6<L 
The road passes through deserted 
valleys. 

Jktthaakehr, 6 h., situated on a 
rocky hill commanding a view of the 
sea. The great range of mountains 
is seen at a distance of 20 or 30 m. 
to the northward. The whole of this 
part of Pamphylia seems to be a suc- 
cession of fine valleys, separated by 
ri<bpes branching from the mountains, 
and each watered by a stream of 
greater or less magnitude. The tra- 
veller proceeds through a vast phiin 
of rich pasture ; 2 or 3 h. distant he 
craews a larpe river by a bridge built 
upon the ruins of a magnificent an- 
cient one, 1 arch of which forms 
part of the modem work. 

StaeroB, 6 h.— The road continues 
over the same kind of country, and 
croeses a ra^id stream by a fernr. L. 
are some ruins, called by the Turks 



Asiatic Ttirhrt/. koutk 41). — siir<;siirT to side. 
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l^lski Kalcsi. The roa<l passes thi'iicc 
over a iiiorL* elevated level. 

M'tli'i, G Ik— (See IJte. 49.) The 
«)atl passes over a region of rujrpeil 
rocks, tiilersected wiih hollows full 
of water. 

niihftldi, 7 li.— For 2 h. the road 
passes over tlic same plain, then as- 
cends the mountain hy a paved wind- 
ing causeway. At the foot of it, in 
the plain, ara the ruins of a castle, 
and of many towers and gateways of 
elegant architecture, with cornices, 
capitals, and fluted columns lying 
upion the ground. Sarcophagi, with 
their covers lieside them, are seen in 
great numbers, as well in the plain 
as for a considerable distance up the 
side of the hill. Some of them were 
of hirge size, man^ with inscriptions. 
At the top of this formidable pass, 
which was anciently commanded by 
the city, standing at the foot of it, 
the road enters an elevated level sur- 
rounded with mountains, and pro- 
ceeds along a winding valley amidst 
rocks and precipices, some of whicli, 
being quite detached and perpen- 
dicular, appear at a distance like 
castles and towers. 

Karahntifw Koi, 9 h. — 1 h. hence is 
a khan, formed out of the remains of 
an old building, npon which angels 
are sculptured on each side of a large 
gateway. It appears to have been a 
ch. of the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity. The route continues through 
Talleyt similar to that at Karmbunar 
K5i. 

ButshttkN lies at a short distance. 
A river flows through the plain, 
which is also interspersed with vil- 
lages surrounded by gardens. This 
district exhibits marlu of great in- 
dustry. 

TchaHij^if 5^ h. — ^The road passes 
along the rallcy, then over a steep 
mountain, and then through a wild 
rocky valley; the town and lake of 



Ihtldiir are not seen till the traveller 
finds hinisi'lf close to thcni. 

Jinfdii,\ 7i h. ; a large well-paved 
town, with some appearance of 
wealth. The houses are llat-n>ofe<l. 
Tanning and dyeing leather, and 
weaving and bleaching linen, are the 
principal occupations here. 

The beautiful lake of Buldur, the 
water of which is slightly brackish, 
logins at a short distance from the 
town, and stretches N. and N.W., 
forming a beautiful picture. It is 
bounded o\\ the W. and N.W. by pic- 
turesque :;. I lofty mountains. 



Ketsiburlu, 6 h. 
Dombai, 5 h. . 
Sandukli, 7 h. . 
Sitshanli, 9 h. 
Altun Tash, 9 h. 
Kutaya, 9 h. . 



I 



See Rte. 49. 



Afynn Kara-hissar is 21 h., or 65 
m. S.S.E., the road Iving chiefly over 
a hilly country, at nrst interspersed 
with forests of stunted oak, fir, and 
juniper, and afterwards bare and un- 
cultivated. The road all the way to 
Konia is excellent. From Kara-his- 
sar it proceeds through Bolawadun, 
Ak-shehr, Arkut Khan, and Yorgan 
Ladik to Konia, as described in Rtes. 
42 and 43. 



ROUTE 49. 

SUUG8HUT TO SIDE. 

H. M. 

In-oghi 5 

Kutava ........ 12 40 
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II. M. 

Tjaden 9 3G 

(Return to Kutaya.) 

Altun Taih 9 

SiUliaiili 9 36 

Sandtikli 7 

Dombai-ovaBi 7 

Ketaiburlii 5 

Isbarta 1 day 

Alasoon 1 day 

Boojak 24 

Ruins, probably of Selge . 10 

(Betum to Boojak.) 

Beermargy 24 

A Tillage half way ... 30 

AdalU 30 

Perga ...•.•.. 16 

Bolkas-k6i ...... 30 

Side '. 40 

The road panes over pleasant hills 
and dales, and then through a forest 
to 

I»-oghif or Orneonoo {meaning a 
place of caves), 5 h. It is a laree 
village situated on the edge of the 
plains under the vast precipices of 
a mountain of bare rock, excavated 
natnrallpr into cavems, and artifi- 
cially into sepulchral chambers. 
Some of those in the upper part of 
the heights are the abode of eacles, 
which are seen soaring around them 
in great numbers. One enormous 
cavern is shut up in ftont by a wall 
with battlements and towers, and 
seems once to have served as a sort 
of citadel to the town. Several frag- 
ments of columns have been built 
into the houses, but the chief mate- 
rial used is lava or scoria, many of 
Che spongy holes being filled with a 
cfystallised substance, similar to that 
in the basaltic columns of Stafia. 
On iMving the town we ascend the 
mountain, passing a small lake sup- 
plied by hot springs from the heights; 
the ascent continues an hour, and 
the traveller then looks down on 
meadows and cultivated lands. The 
road continues fbr 1 5 m. over a table- 
land. 

A'aCayOy 40 m.~the anci«nt Co> 



t}'«cum, which stood on the Roman 
road from Dorylicnm (Kski-Shehr) to 
Pliiladelphia — is a largu town with 
an ancient castle, which stands upon 
a projecting point of the hill rising 
above the town. Being the usual 
residence of the Governor-general, 
Kutaya may in some measure be con- 
sidered the capital of the eyalet in 
which it is situated. The river Thjrm- 
brius, which falls into the Sangarius, 
crosses the plain. From Kutaya to 
Tjaden the route lies S.S.W., and is 
in nnany places wild and overgrown 
with stunted oak and juniper. 

T^nden, 36 m. Hero aro the ruins 
of Asani. The modern village con- 
sists of bnt a few huts. On the left 
bank of the Rhvndacus, on a slight 
eminence, stands the acropolis of 
Aaani, crowned with a veiy hichly* 
finished Ionic temple, of whicn 18 
columns, with one side and the 
end of the cella, are standin|[. At 
the foot of the acropolis, which is 
chiefly raised upon 5 arohes nmilar 
to the vaults at Nicsa, stand several 
other columns of a temple ; and be- 
tween this and the river is a single 
column, 4 similar ones havinfj been 
removed to Kutaya, and used lu the 
erection of the sovernor's house. 
On a hill to the N. aro the colossal 
foundations of another temple, which, 
from the scattered fragmenU, appears 
to have been of the Corinthian order. 
N.B. is a hill covered with tombs, 
and on the side of it a beautiftil Greek 
theatre, of which the seats still exist, 
has been hollowed out. So many of 
the materials still romain, that the 
whole might probably be put together 
again. On either side orthe stadium 
the ranoes of seats, rused on stone 
arohes, form an avenue (br the view 
from the theatro. Three bridges 
across the river, which flowed 
throttffh the city, and whose banks 
were lined with masonry, are still 
standing. Axani is historically un* 
known. 

Return to Kutaya. The road 
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passes over an iiiululatin); country ; 
half way arc the ruins ot' a im>S((iie 
and ancient Greek chnrcli. Tlie 
road crosses the Pursek near Kutaya, 
and again near 
AUiin-l\ish, 9 h. 

Sttsf*ttfiii, 9 h.; a village whose 
walls are of grey scoria. A hilly 
and stony road leads to 

iSraiu^<^//,7h. (Kte.43.) The road 
passes oyer a fine undulating coun- 
try, vith but little wood, except on 
the mountains. 

Donibai-ocasi, 7 h. ; a large village. 
Not far from hence are the ruins of 
an ancient city. They are situated 
near the first sources of the Masan- 
der, now called Su Dashi. The road 
continues over a series of gentle hills 
and long valleys, bounded on either 
side by nigh mountains. 

KetsibwlH, or Catchiburloo, .5 h. 
From a rock in the town is a fine 
view of the Lake of Buldur and 
its scenery. The road to Isbarta is 
over a range of limestone hills, vari- 
ously affected by volcanic heat 

The plain before Isbarta is beau- 
tifully covered with walnut and 
plane trees. 

Itbarta^ 1 day, is better built than 
most of the towns in this part of Asia 
Minor. Many of the houses have 
large gardens, and streams of water 
run through most of the streets. Few 
tiBces of antiquity are to be found 
here. 

The road now lies along the bed 
of a torrent ; the rocks are limestone 
or marble, interspersed with igneous 
rocks. Jagged points of marble rocks 
rise from these hills, each of which 
forms a nucleus of the drifting sand. 
This sand is tufa, a volcanic produc- 
tion, the dust of the pnmioe-stone. 

AUmotm^ 1 day. 

Situated in a valley, 3 m. N.W. 
from Alaaoon up the moontainyare 



the remains of Sagalassus, called by 
the Tnrks MoodnMnn. There arc 
here extensive remains of a snperb 
city, which lay, as its ruins still show, 
in tiie form of an ampiiitheatrc. on 
the side of a hill. Tite remains 
comprise 7 or 8 temples and 3 
other buildings, ornamented with 
cornices and columns, with rows of 
pedestals on either side. It is pro- 
bable that these buildings may have 
been Agoras. On the side of the 
hill is a most beautiful and perfect 
theatre. The seats and the ^eatest 
part of the proscenium remain ; the 
walls of the front have partly fallen, 
but the cornices and statuar}* are but 
little broken. The passage round 
the arched lobby is almost perfect. 
The greater part of the city is an- 
cient Greek, with few vestiges of 
Roman or Christian character. A 

Eicturesque church of the earliest 
lyzantine age stands near the west- 
ern extremity of the terrace, which 
overlooks the city. The modem 
Alasoon seems to have taken ita 
name from the ancient city. 

From Alasoon the road passes over 
a hill into picturesque valleys. 

Boojak^ 24 m. 

10 m. N.R of Boojak are the 
ruins probably of Selge, They stand 
upon a promontory, formed by the 
abrupt termination of a ridge of 
mountains of white marble, in a 
deep rich valley, in which are seve- 
ral villages. This promontory is 
only accessible on one side, and on 
this elevated spot stood one of the 
finest cities in the world. The 
ruins are scattered over 3 m. — tem- 
ples, theatres, and other buildings 
vying' with each other in splendour. 
The material has suffered much 
from exposure to the elements. The 
general style of the temples is Co- 
rinthian; and the sculptured cor- 
nices appear to be of the same date as 
the iEgina marbles. Part of Uie walls 
are Cyclopean. To the N. of these 
ruins is the mountain called Dour- 
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Ttit ; &S.W. is CastlcUar ; and N. W. 
it Ishorta. 

The road from Iloojak returns to 
the other cud of tlic valley, and 
passes S. tli rough an opening of the 
mountains. 

Beerm xrtftf^ 24 m. Hence to Ada- 
lia is 8 days' journey. On this 
route there are vestiges of Cyclopean 
walls, and niany Corinthian columns 
scattered ahout, together with an 
ancient sarcophagus, a colossal re- 
cumbent lion without a head, and 
seats supported b^r the claws of lions, 
all marking the vicinity of some an- 
cient city. 

The village mentioned in the route, 
30 m. The country is at first bare 
and rocky, and afterwards the vege- 
tation becomes varied. 

Adalia^ SO m., M a pleasant town, 
sarrounded by a wood of orange, 
lemon, fig, vine, and mulberry trees. 
The town stands on a cliff, rising 60 
or 80 ft above the sea, which has no 
beach, but breaks against the rocks. 
Adalia contains numerous ftag^ 
ments of ancient buildings, columns, 
inscriptions, and statues. In front 
of the town the bay is bounded by a 
continued chain of monntains, ex- 
tremely beautiful, having something 
of the same effect, though superior to 
those of Carrara, from the Spesia 
road. Leaving Adalia, the road passes 
bjr the suppMed site of Laara, 8 m. 
distant, where an imperfect inscrip- 
tion is seen. 

Ptfiyo, 16 m. fVom Ad^ia, the ca- 
pital, under the later Roman empire, 
of Pftrnphylia Seeunda. The ex- 
treme besuty of the situation of the 
ancient town strikes the traveller. It 
lay between 8 hills, watered by the 
Gestnis, and backed b^ the Taurus 
monntains. A few rums of arches 
and tombs lead to a splendid theatre, 
the width of which is 830 ft. The 
teats for the most part remain. The 



stadium, now used as a place for 
nursing camels, is perfect, with scats 
along each side. An enormous niin 
of a palace of great extent forms a 
conspicuous feature. The scenery is 
now l)c&utiful ; the rood crosses the 
Aksoo (the Ccstnis), and proceeds 
10 ni. to an ancient city, probably 
Isioiida. Many of the walls are Cjr- 
clopean, and all the workmanship is 
Greek. Here is an instance of the 
skill of the Greeks in making nature 
subservient to art. A long line of 
wall, partly fallen, is seen on ap- 
proaching the city, giviufj^ the ap- 
pearance of strong'fortifications. On 
entering, it is found to be the support 
of a ran^ of seats forming one side 
of a stadium, the opposite seats being 
cut in the rock which rises from this 
theatre. There are the remains of 
many towers and buildings, which 
may have been palaces or temples. 
The summit of the hill is walled. 

Botkn$k6i, 30 m. On the hill 
above the village are some extensive 
ruins, extending over the crown, and 
partially down the sides of the hill. 
Fhey are of mixed Itoman and Greek 
architecture. A kind of stadium 
forms a leading feature, having a 
screen or wall at the end, ornamented 
in front vith a projecting marble 
cornice, a colonnade with a balcony 
above, and niches, the plaster of 
which still retains its colouring of 
light Idue. Very few of the columns 
are standing. On the E. of the hill 
is a theatre in an excellent state of 
preservation. Over each of the en- 
trances are long inscriptions. In the 
lobby are brackets, witn inscriptions ; 
but the statues which stood thiere are 
removed. The proscenium is richly 
ornamented with niches and a por* 
tico, in white marble. The whole of 
tlic seats and steps, the floor of the 
area, and the door sideways, are per- 
fect. The other buildings in the city 
are in a similar st}ie._This town may 
probably have been 



Leaving Bolkari^di, 2 towers and 



Asiaiic Turkey, route 50. — ahalia to Smyrna. 

many scattered columns, in t)ie pure 
Greek taste, are found in a wood on 
a rocky hill. They probably mark 
the site of Sy Ilium, a strongly -forti- 
fie<l town. The road passes through 
Legelahkoi to 
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Skie, or Esky Adalia. 

In the ruins of Side the Greek 
style is hardly to be traced. The 
walls are of a late period in lioman 
history, and few columns or traces of 
temples remain. The theatre has 
been fine, but is now in ruin, and the 
whole of the area filled with trees. 
There is no Tillage here. 



ROUTE 50. 

ADALIA TO BMTRKA, THBOUOR LY- 
CIA AND GABIA, BY EPHB8US, 
LAODICBA, AKD 8ABDI8. 

Ruma of Limyra — Myra-^AntifMlu» 
— Paiara — XcmMfi*— Ths— TeUnes- 
sua — Miletua and Priene. 

Dji. Ho. MIL 
Tekrora, by tea, aboat .050 
Deliktash (Olympus), by 

sea 3 

(By land) 

Mount Chlmara (the 

Yanar) 2 

Atrasamy (from Delik- 
tash) 3 

Hadji Valley (Gags) .070 
Phineka, by Limyra . 4^ 
Kakava, by sea ... 5 
(Rettum to Phineka) 

Myra 9 

Cusabar 7 

Antiphellus 7 



Suaret 44 

liazecryan-kot .... o| 

Patara 4 

Koonik 3 

Xanthus 2 

Denielheer 15 

Doovcr, about . . . . U l(i 

Tlos .00 8 

(Itetum to DooTer) 

Macry (Telmessus) . . 7 22 

Dollomon 40 

Kooges 25 

Hoota 40 

Moola 12 

Acrui-koi 24 

EskyHissar(Stratonicica) 8 

Mclassa (Mylasa) ... 24 

Bafly 24 

I^lattia (Miletus) . . 20 

&insoon 10 

Chaulv (Neapolis) ..0015 

Scala Nuova .... 1 

A^asalttk (Bpbesus) ..03 
Aidin or Ghieusel-hifisar 

(Tralles) 12 50 

Gheyra 14| 

Laodicea (Eaky-hissar) . 13 

Hierapolis 1^ 

Aineh Ghieal .... 50 

Philadelphia .... 16 

Sardis 9 36 

Cassaba 28 

Smyrna 48 

Tekrova^ the ancient Phaselis. The 
harbour and port of Phaselis are ex- 
tremely well built, and very interest- 
ing, but small. The theatre, sta- 
dium, and temples, may be traced. 
Sereral of the buildings here are 
constructed of highly ornamental ma- 
terials. The situation of thej>]ace at 
the foot of a lofty range of mountains 
is yery picturesque. 

0/ympitf, now called Deliktash, 
and also Cheereluh, about 3 hours' 
sail. The traces of the Greek town 
are slight, but the surrounding hills 
are covered with walls and houses in 
ruins of Venetian construction. One 
of the temples has been on a grand 
scale. There is an inscription on a 
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pedestal at the doorway, and another 
which alio formed the top of a door- 
way. 

About 2 m. from the coast, through 
a fertile plain, and then ascending a 
woody glen, the traveller arrives at 
the rtmar, or volcanic dame, which 
issues perpetually from the mountain 
(Pliny, Bk. li., c 106, v. 27). Pliny 

2rs, **MomU CAmmbtvi, near Pha« 
is, emits an unceasing flame that 
bums day and night." Capt. Beau- 
fort observed it (torn the ship during 
night as a small but steady light 
among the hills. 

FrtM*ii Deliktash a land joumey of 
9 h. brings the traveller to Atrasamy, 
and thence 7 h. to HaiUivalley, the 
ancient GagB, where there are asoli- 
taiy rock tomb and the remains of a 
small theatre. The road from Gaga 
to Phineka (distant 4) h.) passes the 
remains of tlie ancient Liniyra. On 
Che road are clusters of Lycian 
tombe, with Lycian inscriptions ; one 
is bilingual, and has the Greek let- 
ters painted red, and Phmnicaan in- 
stead of Lycian painted blue. 

Limyra {no modem settlement) 
lies a h. walk N.E. of Phineka. Hera 
there are numerous rock-tombs. One 
square isolated tomb, rather in ad- 
vance of the rest, bears the first 
Greco-Lycian inscription published 
by Cockerell ; numerous bas-reliefs 
over the tombs retain vestiges of 
blue and red colours. There are 3 
rock-tombs ornamented with Ionic 
columns, bold dentils and pediments. 
Bemiuns of massive walls lie just be- 
Ibre the theatre, which is of moderate 
sise,attd, not being builtagainst a hill, 
has acorridor running round it. Near 
this, a little way up the mountain, 
stands a noble sarcophaj^ns monu- 
ment, with an arched lid scarcely 
less rich and elegant than the one 
formerly at Xanthus. On the side 
of the lid is a chariot and horses, and 
beneath an deflmt egg-moulding of 
pure Greek f^le Is a series of bas- 



reliefs, very much injured; to the 
S. a priest holding a sacrificial vase, 
and a youth holding the horns and 
miizsle of an ox ; W. an old man and 
naked youth; E. a sitting figure. 
The row of round beam-ends peculiar 
to Lycian tombs is to be seen on tliis 
monument also. 

PhiHckn, 4| h., is a little village on 
a navi^ble river, 2 m. from the sea ; 
it consists of a few houses, the konak 
and custom-house, being a place of 
export for firewood. The palm-tree, 
which gives name to the district, is 
abundant here, and shoots up wild. 
On the road from Lim3'ra the nume- 
rous streams are crossed by bridges. 

From Phineka the traTcller may 
visit by sea the small port of Kakaoa^ 
5 h. to the W., the ancient Agurs, 
situated on the coast, facing the 
island of Kakava, among numerous 
ruined fortifications. The Turkish 
town is now quite deserted. Betum- 
ing to Phineka, the inland route pro- 
ceeds to Myra, the road to which is a 
terribly steep mountain track, almost 
impassable for horses. On one of the 
mounUin heists (4800 ft) are sar- 
cophagi, ancient walls, and several 
square Greek towers ; at the foot an 
old Turk fortress. The view looking 
down on Cape Khelidonia (Prom. 
Sacrum) is magnifioent. 

Mtra, 9 h., where St. Pnul touched 
on his voyage to Rome (Acts xxtIL 
5), situated at the foot of an nn^ 
of rock facing on one side the plain 
of the Dembre-Chai, and on the other 
stretching by the side of the Andraki 
river to the ancient port of the city 
Andriace. To the w . stands the old 
konak or Aj^ha's house, which is a 
characteristic specimen of the former 
mode of decorating a Turkish man- 
sion. It has unfoKunately been de- 
serted, but the carvings and paint- 
ings of the chimneys and ceilings are 
beautiful and elaborate. The ancient 
Theatre, one of the most imposing in 
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Asia Minor, although of late lioinan 
times, is a rich s{>ecinieu of florid 
classic architecture. The enormous 
corridors and double galleries of the 
largest and finest masonry recall the 
grandeur of similar buildings at 
Rome itself. A broad diazoma and 
upright wall, to separate the *i levels 
of seats, contains at the back a statue, 
with a Greek inscription over it,i*epre- 
senting the fortune of the city, with 
emblems of fruit, cornucopia, and 
rudder. The architectural fragments 
are of elaborate composite style, with 
wild animals playing among the 
graceful folia^. Upon one of the 
panels of a ceiling is a large tragic 
mask. The proscenium is very per- 
fect, especially the E. angle ; over a 
tide-door is a well- wrought Medusa 
head. A fine column, with smooth 
shaft and capital, with a pilaster ad- 
joining, still support the entablature, 
richly coffered and moulded. The 
diameter of the exterior is 360 ft ; 
there are 20 seats below the diazoma, 
and 7 above. Above and around 
the theatre are to be seen innumer- 
able rock-tombs, some of wonderful 
beanty, with inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs of funereal scenes. On the 
heights above are the remains of a 
recent fortification and walls. 

In the surface of the rock, towards 
the Dembre-Ohai, is an interesting 
^up of rock-tombt, covering the en- 
tue surface of a perpendicular rock ; 
these are reached by crossing a Turk- 
ish burial-ground, many stones of 
which are remains of Greek sculpture 
and inscriptioift. The principal tomb 
in the group on this side is high up in 
the rock, and approached by a long 
flight of steps; a series of statues, 
liie-sise, adorn the sides of the fa9ade, 
and seem to have a funereal refer- 
ence. The inner tront of the tomb, 
with the usual panels, is so far set 
back as to leave a square chamber, 
with open fhunework in front ; and 
the two side walls are enriched with 
ffood sculpture of domestic groups, 
Bfe-size, which, being protected from 



the external air, retain thvir original 
variety of colour. 0»pics of these 
arc in the Lyciau Kooni of the liritish 
Museum. 

Following the other angle of the 
rock, beyond the theatre and konak 
is an extensive building filled now 
by a large cluster of wild palm-trees. 
This seems to have been a pub- 
lic building of ancient times, and, 
except the theatre, the only build- 
ing referable to the classic period. 
Further on towards the Andraki are a 
large conventual establishment, the 
old ruins of the ch. and the Greek 
monasteiy of St. Nicolas. A large 
array of wooden granaries sun'ounds 
this curious group of building. The 
old Christian church is well worth a 
visit ; it has a low small modem ch. 
in the centre, affording by its size 
and construction a singular contrast. 
Tlie traveller will do best to halt 
here, as the Greek priest has an ex- 
tensive range of apartments, besides 
his own house, which he sometimes 
gives up to favoured guests ; but the 
way&rer will do well to make use of 
the Levinge beds. 

Pursuing the same direction, and 
keeping the theatre cliffs on the rt., 
will be found the head of the Andraki 
river, or rather creek of the sea, for 
the water at its head, in a building 
like a large bath, is quite brackish. 
This bath consists of a square apart- 
ment, with 2 large arches and 6' 
niches ; the remains of a large tomb 
or temple are near it. The river is 
narrow, but navigable. On the rt. 
bank are many sarcophagi of peculiar 
shapes, with tablets for inscription ; 
but too much corroded to be legible. 
On a high and well-wooded promi- 
nence, to the 1. of the river, are the 
remains of a temple, which form a 
pretty object in the scene and are 
visible from Myra, although near the 
coast. At the entrance to the river, 
on the same side, is an extensive Ro- 
man building, known by an inscrip- 
tion, which extends along the whole 
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of the front, to have heen a granary. 
Large beds of sand are de|>osited at 
the entrance of the river, as at Xan- 
thus and Patara. 

Ca$sabftr,7h. Following the moun- 
tain gorge of the Dembre-Chai, 5 h. 
brings the traveller to the head of the 
plain of Oassabar ; the roclcs at the 
outlet are crowned with Lvcian 
tombs and square buildings. Many 
extensive remains may be explored 
in the upperpart of this valley. The 
village of Cassabar, surrounded by 
trees and well-watered plantations, 
consists of a konak, a baxar, a large 
domed mosque with minaret, and 
solidly built houses. The Agha of 
Myra generally resides here. 

The road to Antiphdlus lies 
through magnificent mountain teen- 
eiy, with infinite variety of view in 
all directions ; the mountain plain of 
Arvalah has a sarcophagus and wall 
at the S. extremity. The descent of 
7 m. upon Aniiphellns is by a broad 
and igood road. Tlie island of Os- 
tellonsso lies a mile or 2 out in the 
sea, and the sheltered position of its 
little town is well seen from this 
elevation. 

Ani^)Miti8, 3 h., a modem Greek 
$eala, called Andtflelo, and chiefly 
Qsed as a port to the busr town of 
the a4jaeent Island, with which there 
is a constant traflic The little town 
is rapidly improving and much in- 
creased; warehouses are built, and 
the strangers' house at the end of a 
little tongue of -land is exceedingly 
comfortable. 

The theatre of the ancient Anti- 
phellus is perfectly free ftom the 
rocks, and backed with fine maaoniy, 
but without corridon or passages. 
The proscenium has entirely disap- 
peared. One large sareophagus tomb, 
with arehed lid, stands prominentiv, 
and, although without bas-relien, 
has a very important inscription; 
some other rock-tombs have bas- 



reliefs retaining colour. At some dis- 
tance from the scala, up the hill, is a 
large square building, with Doric 
pilasters and rosettes at the eomer; 
the door quite perfect, of very re- 
markable form, with sloping jambs 
and heading like the so-called tomb 
of Theron at Agrigentum. Much of 
the building is massive rock left 
standing and faced with separate 
stones here and there. A wall seems 
to have originally enclosed it 

Swaret, 4^ h. A steep ascent to 
Suaret, where several rock-tombs, 
sareophagi, and extensive walls mark 
the Bite of an ancient city, perhaps 
Phellus. Of this opinion is Sir C. 
Fellows, but Spratt (^Lycia) and others 
take this to be the site of Pyrrha, 
mentioned hj Pl>n7* Spratt con- 
siders the ruins at "Ahnkusli, N. of 
Antiphellus, to be those of Phellus. 
The mountain range of this part 
of the route is wonderfully bold and 
elevated, as may be seen on looking 
across to the heights of Cragus, on 
the other side of the Xanthus valley. 

B^zeeryankdij 64 h. A small vil- 
lage at a great elevation above the 
sea. The road hence to Patara leaves 
Kalamaki below to the L and passes 

Pomas, a busy Turk village, about 
6 m. tnm the coast 

Patara^ 4 h., a vety celebrated city 
and flourishing seaport in ancient 
times. Here was the great seat of 
Apollo, whose oracles were delivered 
in the winter. A lar^ number of 
Greek tombs and remains of temples 
are found here ; one large doorway 24 
ft. high, with Corinthian ornaments 
within a portico in antis, lies across 
a marsh. A magnificent cluster of 
palm-trees fills one of the large build- 
ings, that may have been a gymna- 
sium or treasury. A large triple 
5te led into the city ; it has brackets 
tween the arches to support sta- 
tues, and square niches or blank 
windows. A Greek inscription along 
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the corona mentions " Patani the 
iiielro|H>lis itf the Lycian nation." 

The tiieatrc is cxcavateil in the N. 
side of a small hill, ^rif) ft. in dia- 
meter, with a4 rows of seats, and a 
very complete proscenium, with all 
the adjoining rooms. An insirrip- 
tion on the side of the K. wall of the 
proscenium shows that it was Imilt 
by Qu. Velius Titianus, and dedi- 
cated by his daughter Velia Procla 
in the 4th consulate of Antouiuus 
Pius (a-d. U5). The saud, drifting 
in in heaps, threatens shortly to com- 
pletely overwhelm this important 
structure. 

The theatre hail ;i diazoma and 2 
arched vomitories dividing tlie rows 
of seats equally, and between the 
orchestra and lowest scat a broatl 
bftnd like a diazoma, and peculiar 
architecturally to this building. A 
small ruined temple stands on the 
side of the -same hill, and close by 
but nearer the summit is a deep 
circular pit, with a flight of steps 
leading to the bottom, conjectured by 
Beaufort to be the seat of the oracle. 
The town walls and towers may be 
easily traced. In a wood E. of the 
city is a solitary rock-tomb, with 
Greek inscription, 3 ill-cut figures 
and 2 open hands on a side mullion. 
The grave seems to have been occu- 
pied by some early Christians, if we 
may judge by the similarity to known 
works of art by that sect in pagan 
times. 

To Kwmk<t 3 h., along a level 
plain, part of which swamps compel 
the traveller to skirt. 

XmM*(«. The city of Xanthns, 
called also by its inhabitants Ama, 
was the capital of Lycia. In the reign 
of C^rus the Great it was oonquemi 
by his general Harpagus. Herodotus 
relates that the inhabitants, having 
collected their wives, children, and 
property in the citadel, set fire to 
them, and then, sallying out upon the 



invade 1*8 sword in hand, all perished 
except SO families. 

The ruins of Xnnthus arc on the 
W. hank of the river of the same 
name, 2 ni. from Ktmuik : they are of 
a very ea rly date. One of the most con- 
spieuous monuments is a large square 
stele, about 16 ft. high, witli white 
Parian marble slabs let into the 
upper part, and covered with a flat 
projecting top of 3 steps reversed. 
The brilliant white is visible from 
the sea, shining like a star against 
the deep blue sky. This monument 
is placed at the £. slope of the rocky 
heights tluit rise above the site of 
the ancient city. The rock support- 
ing it is excavated into the usual 
Lycian tombs, mostly inscribed with 
the Lycian characters. Immediately 
below and £. of this is the root and 
base of the celebrated Pautfa tomb, 
now transported to the British Mu- 
seum. In its original position it 
formed a beautiful and noble feature 
in the landscape, breaking the mo- 
notony of the scene as the eye wan- 
dered along the " Lycie aumeta^'* 
and contrasting beautifully with the 
view in the opposite direction, look- 
ing to the river and the calm sea 
with the sacred hill of Patara to 
the 1. Behind the great rocky heights 
to the N. may be found the sarco- 
phagus and fragments of the Chi- 
m«ra tomb, the lid of which is 
now in the British Museum. It lies 
overthrown among thick tangles of 
the prickly oak. The rocky cliffs 
on this side have also been excavated 
into Lycian tombs, many of them 
wonderfully perfect. Below the re- 
mains of the Paiafa tomb to the E. are 
tracer of excellent polygonal masonry 
and a gateway with enormous pier- 
stones ; near this again stood the so- 
called Lion Tomb, now in the British 
Museum. 

Polygonal walls of exquisite ma- 
sonry occur very frequently on this 
side of the town. The main path- 
way leading up in the direction we 
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have traveraed ptsses by a well-built 
wall, with a series of columns and 
pedestals flanking a flat field, which 
may have been the Sarpe<loniuni. 
Above this, at the foot of the heights, 
8. side, is a handsome arch-topped 
sarcophagus tomb, with a Lycian in- 
scription ; a rough arch of very 
recent masonry is near it. On the 
top of the rocky heights themselves 
is a very curious range of buildings, 
evidenUy Christian and of a late 
epoch, but interesting from its ar- 
rangement and the stuccoes and 
eolonrs employed upon it. The walls 
are chiefly composed of rubble and 
loose stones, and upon this a won- 
derfully hard stucco of marble, &c., 
seems to have been spread. The 
form of the early Christian church, 
with the round apse, is clearly trace- 
able ; another apartment behind this, 
with double apaes, is remarkable, and 
many other chambers surround them 
again. The tribune is turned di- 
notly E. ; at the opposite end it a 
large square eoart, with a well in the 
centre. The ambulatory or cloister 
was paved with small bits of red tile, 
set in a bed of white cement. 

On the extreme side, again below 
and to the E. of the Saipedonium, 
appears to have been a large Chris- 
tian church, judging finom the r»- 

buiW 



tins of a large building, with the 
apee or tribune directed due E. 
Deseending to the level of the plain, 
and looking due W., are the remains 
of a city ptewmy, erseted, as the 
Greek inaenption on the E. side tells 
us, in the raign of Vespasian. The 
metopes were adorned with busts 
of Diana, and these have been trans- 
ported to the British Museum. The 
road under this arch was entirely 
laid open as a voluntary work by the 
sailors of the government expedition 
to this country in 1644. The line of 
road has been traced leading directly 
towards the ancient theatre. Beside 
the Roman arch, to the E., are the 
rsmatns of an earlier cateway, bear- 
ing traees of intsresting Greek in- 



scriptioftt, with a massive polygonal 
wall. Above the arch, immediately 
N., rises a cliff, with a square base- 
ment of rough bold stones, which 
formed the base of the Ionic monu- 
ment now restOTfid and arranged 
by Sir Charies Fellows in the British 
Museum. The various parts that had 
fallen from it on all sides were col- 
lected bv his care and transported to 
Englaiid. This monument, from its 
lofty position over the plain, must 
have commanded the admiration of 
every approaching traveller. 

The arch road leads to the theatre, 
placed exactly between the W. end 
of the great rockv heights and 
a square lower hill, which seems 
to have been the acropolis. The 
theatre has its back set into the acro- 
polis rock, and fkces N. Its proeoe- 
nium has disappeared, but the seats 
remain very perfect, and some lepja- 
rate stone chairs also rsmain built 
into the wall at the back, which seems 
at a later period to have been raised 
for fortification. N. of where the 
proscenium was S monuments claim 
attention : one a large square Lycian 
monument, imitating wooden con* 
struction and solid, but mounted on 
a series of steps formed by stones of 
a very small comparative sise— no 
inscription ; the other a stele broken 
into S, and covered doeely on 4 sides 
with Lycian charaeters, one side of 
which ideludes a Greek quotation, 
commencing with a line fh>m Si* 
monides. The W. side of the theatre 
has been left imperfect. The curve 
of the seats was broken at the sido 
to leave undisturbed S interesting 
tombs close upon them; the more 
northerly of the S is the fitmous 
Harpy Tomb, oonsisting of a large 
square base, 16 ft. high, of the stone 
of the country (like the Apennine 
limestone), which supported the 
Parian marble friese repreeentinff the 
harpies carrving off Uie daughters 
of King Pfendarus. These sculptures 
are now in the British Museum; 
bttt the massive lid, similar to that 
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of the fpre^i stele to the E. of the 
main heights, still remains supported 
by a mass of sticks and stones, pre- 
serving at least the original height of 
the nionnment. The entire mass has 
been turned on its base by the action 
of an earthquake, and when first found 
some of the sculptures had fallen 
down. The other monument is an 
arch-topped solid sarcophagus, sup- 
ported on a large souare pedestal 
composed only or 4 slabs of stone. 
Beyond these monuments W. is the 
brink of a cliff OTerhanging the 
river; and a beautiful view of dense 
regetation may be seen fh>m this 
spot, looking up the stream to the 
snowy heights of Taurus and the top 
of Pinara rock far up on the 1. hand. 
The top of the Acropolis is flat 
fields, and the side towards the plain, 
S., is still supported by masonry of 
▼arions epochs. From this wall were 
procured some of the finest earlv 
Lycian sculptures now in the British 
Museum, namely, the chariot friese, 
sphinxes, and wild animals, many 
of which had been built with their 
fkees into the wall. In the £. side of 
the Acropolis a Roman house and 
flues were discovered, with a rich 
mosaic, in rarious colours, of Leda 
and the swan. Some of the poly- 
gonal walls supporting this side are 
remarkably beautiful in construc- 
tion. Across the river are remains 
of an old Turkish fort, and a little 
lower, on the same side, a rock-tomb 
may ite seen sunk in the river. The 
fig and wild pome^nate are veipr 
abundant in the plain, and a magni- 
ficent oriental plane overhangs the 
river and shelters a rough wooden 
gallery for smoking erected near the 
lowly mosque. There are few houses 
in the village of Koonik itself; the 
best are near the Vespasian arch, 
among the ruins of the ancient city. 

From Xanthus the road crosses the 
river at a ford l( m. below the ancient 
city ; then passes through one of the 
most picturesque valleys of Asia 
Minor. 



Demelhecr, 1.5 m. 

The road passes to Cousk, 8 m., 
where the governor of the district 
resides ; his house and establish- 
ment composing the whole village. 

Dtxitcr^ about IC m. from Dcmel- 
heer. Ileiice the road gradually 
rises from the valley to the ancient 
city of 

77o0, 8 m. This place has been 
called in the maps Pinara ; but the 
mistake is proved by inscriptions 
found here. The remains are very 
extensive, and consist chiefly of mas- 
sive buildings, fit only for palaces. 
Their design seems to be Homan. 
The original city must have been de- 
stroyed in very early times, and the 
finely-wrought fragments* of it are 
seen built into the strong walls of the 
city constructed on its ruins. The 
theatre of the ancient citj was lairge, 
and very elaborately finished. The 
seats are of finely-wrought mart>le, 
with cornices supported by lions* 

CLws. There are ruins of several 
rge buildings with columns, which 
are probably of the date of the later 
town. A perfect honeycomb is 
formed in the sides of the Acropolis 
by the tombs excavated out of the 
rock in the form of temples. A large 
rock-tomb with a portico is orna- 
mented with a bas-relief of Bellero- 
phon on Pegasus. 
Return to Doover. 

The road winds through the range 
of the Cragns, and the country as- 
sumes a forest character. 

Jfocry, 22 m., 7 h., the ancient 
Telmessus. A small port, chiefiy 
inhabited by Greeks. The theatre 
is in tolerable preservation; it is 
very large, and of plain architec- 
ture. A number of caves, partly 
built and partly cut in the rock 
above the coast, appear to have 
been dungeons or guard-rooms to a 
fortified town. The tombs are the 
chief objects of interest, and are of 
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Tariout kinds and dates. They are 
in moet cases approached by steps, 
and the columns of the portico stand 
out 6 ft. in front of the cella. The 
interion vary but little, and are about 
9 by 12 ft by 6 ft. in height, and 
in three are the benches on which 
the urns and coffins stood. 

The route from Macry is first 
OTer plains, and then over a beauti- 
ful series of woody mountains, one 
of the most picturesque routes in 
Asia Minor. 

Dolhmon, 40 ut. 

Leaving Dollomon, we cross a very 
large, and then a small river, and as- 
cend a hiffh mountain, and look down 
n^n a splendid lake or bay connected 
with the sem by a neck IS m. in length. 

KoogsZf 25 m. N.W. Here, as 
well as at Dollomon, the goremor's 
house or establishment torms the 
whole Tillage: it is now half in ruins. 
The fiither or the present governor 
was a Dere Bey of great power and 
importance, and 10 ships of war 
unaer his command floated in the 
lake. Since the destruction of the 
Janimaries, the independent families 
of the Dere Beys have been gra- 
dually exterminated, and the power 
of this family is now extinguished. 
The conntiy continnef richly 
wooded. 

ffooioj 40 m.; a village lying in 
the mountains. 

Mboloj 12 m. ; a town of consider- 
able sise, and dtuated still higher in 
the mountains^ 

AcnA-M (or stoble rillage), 24 m. ; 
a post village. The valley is varied 
by hill and dale, and has its moun* 
tains, rirers, and meadows. 



over a considerable spiaee, and must 
have been formed of very large 
buildings. One immense cella of a 
temple stands in the centre of the 
town, built of the large stones used 
by the early Greeks. Its walls are 
covered with inscriptions. Besides 
this are the remains of 5 or 6 other 
temples, and a theatre on the side of 
the hill. They all appear to have 
been of white marble. Many parts 
of columns stand in their original 
positions, as well as 2 or 9 fine arches 
and doorways. 



£Uy-AkMrr8tiatonkM),8m. The 
ancient city of Stratonicea, one of the 
chief inland cHies of Caria, extended 



The road hence to Meli 
by many small hills, whence a steep 
descent leads to a plain, at the ex- 
tremity of which stands 

Melaa$a (Mylasa), 24 m. Every 
house, wall, or fence here is formed 
of the stones of the old town, of 
which some walls, a beautiful Corin- 
thian arched gateway, and a single 
fluted column, still remain standing. 
The mat temple of Zeus Carius Is 
thoumt to have been on the Acropo- 
lis. In one house in the town a beau- 
tiful figure of a child, 18 in. loaf, 
wiUi one arm over the breast, is 
built into a wall. Melasn is a plaee 
of considerable importance. 

6 m. after leaving Melassa, near the 
village of TaM^, are ruins supposed to 
be tMse of Labranda. The only eon- 
nicuous building is a beautiful Corin- 
thian temple, standing in a recess in 
the hills. There are 12 fluted co- 
lumns, and 4 not fluted, bnC appa- 
rently prepared Ibr this ornamental 
finish. Other columns, evidently 
belonging to the same temple, and 
lying on the ground, are reeded. It 
appears probable tlut the temple was 
not completed. On a small hill to the 
N.W. are foundations of other build- 
ingB. 

Half an hour fiiither is the pictu- 
resque Tillage of KigxUffik. 

B&fjf, 24 m. {h>m Mdana, a small 
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village auiuiig richly wcmhIcU hills. 
A Bches of wotMly hills oxti'iiil uloiig 
the siile ut' a lake to Pallaltia. The 
lake is coiniecled with the .Marauder 
by a river 2 lu. lotig, celebiiitecl fur 
fish. 

PuliUtiu, 20 m., iileiitiiietl by some 
with the ancient Miletus, but by 
others with Myus, a very inferior 
city. Forbiger, who is of the latter 
opinion, thinks that the remains of 
Miletus are buried in the lake formed 
bv the U. Menderch, at the foot of 
M. Latmiis. Miletus stood upon the 
S. headland of the bay (Sinus LAt- 
inicus) opposite the mouth of the 
M:i*ander. The situation of Pallattia 
i.> unhealthy, and the village consists 
of but a few huts. The remains con- 
sist of an enonnous theatre, the traces 
of an |u]ueduct, and some walls. 
There are also the ruins of a Chris- 
tian church, formed out of a Greek 
temple. 

Sivisoon, 1 day, is a Greek village, 
prettily situated upon the rocky 
slopes of the mountain. Within a 
mile of Sansoon, towards the sea, are 
the ruins of Priene on a bold and pre- 
cipitous rock ; they consist of walls, 
covering an extensive slope of the 
hill, out of which, as if built by art, 
spring perpendicularly the rocks on 
which the Acropolis was built. Priene 
was originally on the sea-shore and 
had two harbours ; but the change in 
the coast bv the aJluvial deposits of 
the Maeanaer left it some distance 
inland. 

From Sansoon the road lies up 
a rery steep tract ; from the summit 
of this range, of which Tro^ilium 
forms the termination, the new ex- 
tends on one side to the mountains 
forming the Dorian gulf; and on 
the other to those of Chios and 
Smyrna. The road descends to 

Chauiy (probably Neapolis), 15 m. 

Scaia Nuova^ 1 day. 



l'ltfu\*ns, 3 h. ^ 

AiiUn, i>r lihicuzvil 
//w.sw/(Ti-alle8),i2h.,( 

Ml III S &•<» 



r)U m. 

Uhcym^ 14 J h. 
J^tiodicvu^ 13 h. 
J/ici'ti/toii.Sf 1^ h. 



See Rte. SO. 



A inch (Utiinl^ 50 m. Thc soil of 
the valley is poor; but crops of 
barley are obtained by irrigation. 

PhUiulctphUt, 16 m.— See Rte. SO. 

Sttrdi9, 9 h., 36 m. — See Rte. 30. 
The road continues along the Tal- 
ley to 

CisstilHt, 28 m., on the direct 
cam van route from the interior of 
the country to Smyrna. Prom Cas- 
saba to Smyrna is a ride of 48 m. 
through a beautiful and picturesque 
country, which brings the traveller to 

iS/nynui.— See Rte. 28. 



ROUTE 51. 



BR0U8A TO SMYRNA, BT BULBI- 
MANLl AKD BABDI8. 

Dijs. Hrs. 

Hassan Aga 1 6 

Kirmasli I 6 

Kesteriek I 4 

Adranos I , q ' 

Haidar P * 

Harmanjik I , ^ 

EshenkSi P ** 

Taushanii, from Harmanjik 8 

Azani I 10 

Ghiedis 8 

M 3 
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Di|rs. Rr«. 

Ushak U 10 

Ahadkoi 6 

Sejikler 5 

Kobek 8 

Suleiinanli 2 

Takmak 1 6 

Kiilah 8 

Adala 8 

Sanlis 12 

Smyrna I 12 

[Tlic following route was per- 
formed by Mr. W. J. Hamilton, in 
the year 1836. As it includes a part 
of Aria Minor hitherto not Tisited, 
it has been thought advisable to 
give the route as extracted from his 
^nmal.3 

Ifiuswn Agn^ the first day's journey, 
is a Tillage due W. of I3rousa, afibrd- 
ing no accommodation for travellers. 

The route now follows a course 
W. by S., and soon comes down 
upon the lake of Apollonia, and con- 
tinues on its S. shore. 

KirmoMli^ \ day. I h. hence are 
the ruins of a large town at Ha- 
mamli. There are some remains of 
solid walls, and the ground is covered 
with fragments of pottery and tiles. 

Keaterlskf a small village 4 h. far- 
ther up the Rhyndacus. Here ^re 
the remains of a castle perched upon 
a hill, commanding the pass of the 
river, probably Dyzantine, and one 
of those said to have been erected in 
the middle ages, to defend the passes 
of Olympus against the Turks. A 
long and tedious march over high 
hills and through fine woods brings 
the traveller to 

Adranm, — Here are the remains of 
an ancient town, without doubt those 
of Hadriani, situated at the foot of a 
limestone hill, on the I. bank of the 
river. Part of a large square build- 
ing, 68 paces by 65, remains standing. 
It is built of huge massive stones. 



put together without cement; the 
M'all remaining is about 30 or 4(* ft. 
high, and within are some remains 
of smaller walls : it may have been 
a gymnasium. Without, heaps of 
stones, with beautiful Ionic and l>oric 
sculpture, mark the site of 2 temples ; 
there are liesidcs numerous columns 
built into the walls of the adjoining 
fields, together with traces of ancient 
walls in other directions. Close to 
the Uhvndacus are the remains of a 
Byzantine castle. There are many 
Greek inscriptions in the adjoining 
village of Ueyjtk, 2 m. off, but none 
of them contain the name of the 
town. 

The route now lies on the I. bank 
of the Rhyndacus till we reach the 
village of Ahaj-hissar, where we cross 
it in the midst of beautiful rock^ 
scenery, at a narrow gorge» where is 
another Byamtine castle. 

Ifaidar, a wretched village; but 
the inhabitants received Mr. Hamil- 
ton most hospitably, as strangers sent 
by Providence, whom it was their 
duty to assist. Leaving Haidar, the 
road again rejoins the Rhyndacus, 
and, after following its course for 
some distance, strikes off into a 
valley to the rt. and reaches 

ffarmanjik, where fresh horses are 
to be had. 

Sihen kdi, a vUhun on the top of 
a ridge of hills. The cottages, or 
huts, are all built of logs, and roofed 
with split deal. 

The traveller now passes through 
a fine forest with beautiful scenerpr. 
The road lies chiefly S.E. and E. ; m 
about 3( h. be arrives at some se- 
pulchral chambers cut in the rocks 
It of the road. They appear to be 
Phry^an in character, but one only 
remains tolerably perfect. It was 
probably the Necropolis of some an- 
cient town, but no mios are to be 
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heard of in the TiciDity. The road 
crosses the Uhyndacus at 

Tonnhtmll^ which is 8 h. distant 
from llannaiijik. The road recrosses 
the Uhyndacus, and continues over 
S(mie high hills, and descends into 
the plain of Azani, or iEzani, pass- 
ing through Oranjik. 

Azani^ 10 h. Its ruins are de- 
scribed in Kte. 49. 

Ghiedu^ 8 li. On this day's journey 
the traveller crosses the lihyndacus 
seTeral times up to the sources, fol- 
lowing one of the longer branches of 
the river. Ghiediz was the ancient 
Kadus, or Kados ; its situation is ex- 
traordinary ; the stream which flows 
through it is a tributary of the Her- 
mus. Instead of flowing down the 
yalley by the lowest level, it works 
its way through a narrow chasm 200 
ft. deep, and not 10 wide at the 
bottom, which appears to have been 
rent by an earthquake through the 
basaltic rock. 

Ushfik, called 8 h., but in reality 
10. The ride hither is beautiful, over 
a mountainous and untravelled dis- 
trict; trap and basaltic rocks burst 
up in various directions, and con- 
tain some fine varieties of obsidian. 
Ushak is famous for its manufacture 
of Turkey carpets, which are sent to 
Smyrna. It is the place where all 
the best and largest are made. The 
process of making them is very rude 
and simple, worked in the open air, 
and in the coarsest of frames. There 
are several inscriptions at Ushak, in 
the walls of the mosque, and other 
traces of antiquity. They are said 
to be brought from Ahad koi. 

Ahad kdi, G h. On the summit of a 
hill here are the remains of a theatre, 
with half the scena and proscenium 
standing, built of very large blocks 
of stone : all the seats of the cavea 
are cone, but the hollow remains. 
Another theatre, and the foundation 



I andgrouml-planofa small temple, to- 
gether M'ith the walls of the Acropolis, 
may also be traced. J m. from the 
village are the site and foundations 
ofanother temple, while fragments of 
sculpture are lying about in all direc- 
tions. It is probable that these are 
the remains of Trajanopol is. 

Htjiklcr, 5 h. From an inscription 
lying in front of the mosque, it ap- 
pears that this place is on the site of 
Seltaste. A number of marbles lie 
scattered over the village and bury- 
ing-ground. 

A'oOck, or Oobek, 8 h., nearly E. 
over a continued plain, intersected 
by ravines and valleys, sometimes 
excavated to such a depth as to make 
a person travelling in them fancy 
that he is in a mountainous country. 

SulcimarUif 2 h. The situation of 
these interesting ruins is striking, 
the Acropolis being formed by the 
junction of 2 of the ravines just de- 
scribed. Outside the gate are the 
remains of an aqueduct crossing the 
undulating grounds, and it may be 
traced for some way along the hills 
on the route to Takmak and Kulah. 

There are 2 roads from Suleimanli 
to Takmak; the one passes to the 
S. of, and the other through, a mass 
of black volcanic hills, and is very 
dreary. 

Takmak, 6 h., the residence of an 
Agha. 

The road now proceeds to a 
wretched village called Aktash, and 
then across a fine rich country to 

Kuliih, 8 h. (See Rtc. 43.^ A mile 
from the town we come suddenly in 
sight of its black conical volcano, 
from the summit of which is a splen- 
did view ; several othervolcanic cones 
are in sight, of much older date. The 
traveller is now fairly in the Kata- 
kekaumene. The country bears a 
strong resemblance to central France. 
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The road lies over a great deal of 
%'oIcaDic country. 

Adaiii, 8 h. Here we croM the 
Henniu. A stream of black lava 
flows behind the town out of the 
same narrow gorge through which 
the Hcrinus also Hows. Water and 
time have conquered the lava, and 
in the narrow gorge the stream of 
the river has almost obliterated all 
traces of it. 

The traveller is now in the plain 
of the Hennns, and in quite a new 
climate; vegetation is a month in 
advance of the plaees he has left. 
The road proceeds by the Gygsan 
lake and the tomb of Alyattes. The 
journey the whole day is through the 
rich plain of the Hermus, scattered 
with the black tents of the Tareo- 
mans. 

Sardis, 12 h. See Rte. 30. 

The road lies along the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, with the Kiziljah 
Musa Tagh of the Turks on the I., 
and Hermus on the rt.; it passes 
through Casaba to Smyrna. 



ROUTE 52. 

BIOUBA TO AKGOBA. 



Ak-ca 5 

Koursoniion . . a day's Jonmey 

Bontdonk 12 

Mounptatal 12 

Karagamoiis 7 

Kahe 10 

Beibaar I9| 

Sousons Iff 

Angora 4 



For 6 m. the road lies across the 
plain through green m<«dows and 
groves of trees, and, crossing a rapid 
torrent flowing N., it then leads 
along the base of Mount Olympus, 
among rocks and hills covered with 
groves of box and myrtle. The views, 
looking hack upon the plain and city 
of lirousa, are grand and beautiful. 

Ak'$H, White Water, 5 h. ; a Tillage 
situated in a well • cultirated and 
well-peopled plain. The road now 
passes through a very woody eountry, 
with the range of Olympus to thert. 

AbiirtoHMOM, a day's journey tirom. 
Ak.«tt. 

Bontdoni, 12 h. ; a town abound- 
ing in remains of antiquity, but 
without any inscriptions. The road 
now leads through beautiful plains, 
bordered with snudl woods. 

M&unpiaiai, 12 h. A leagoe short 
of this place, rt ot the direct road, 
is Eski Shehr. 

Karagamons^ 7 h. The Touta is 
OTer one of the flnest plains in Asia, 
but uncultivated, without trees, dnr, 
and interspened with small hilu. 
From the ancient marbles in the 
ch-yarda, it is erident that Kum- 
gamons is built on the site of an 
ancient city. The road coBtinuca 
over the same plain, bounded by 
mountains covered with ptnet and 
oaks, which, though ncrer cut, are 
yet hanMy higher than underwood, 
owing to the porerty and sterility of 
the soil. 



Kahe, 10 h. Between Kahe and 
Beibazar the traveller crosses the 
river Aiala bj a deep ford. Tonme* 
fort sa>*s, ** Its waters overflow the 
land when one pleases, but it is to 
raise excellent good rioe." This 
rirer runs into the Black Sea. The 
country is fine, well cultivated, and 
I hiUy. 
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A'/'mi^.w, 13^ h. ; B Muall cily ' 
bitilt on 3 lov hiUs, in a closo vallev. 
The hoiiM'S are (if 2 stories, neatly 
roofed with phiuks, and eoveriiig 
the declivities of the hills. The \ 
river ]k*ilmzar runs into the Aiala. < 
It is here that the excellent iK'ars ' 
sold at Constantinople as An{^>ni 
pears are raised. The road passes 
by AfiitiSj a pretty town situate<i in ! 
a valley, surnMinded by gardens. 
There are a great many old marbles 
here. The iviad continues over 
beautiful plains to 

SoMsoHs, 16 h. — the road now lies 
over a flat country. 

Athjom, 4 h. The ancient Ancvra, 
pronounced Engouri — is situated on 
several small hills, encircled to the 
N. and E. by a range of mountains. 
The castle is on the summit of a 
high rock perpendicular on 3 sides, 
and sloping towards the S. It is in 
a dilapidated condition, and inca- 
pable also of defence, from being 
commanded by an adjoining moun- 
tain ; the city walls are also in a 
mouldering state; the houses are 
built of brick and wood, in general 
3 stories high, with pent roofs and 
verandahs. The. pop. does not ex- 
ceed 20,(100, of whom one-third are 
Armenians, who have all the trade 
in their hands. They import cloth 
and colonial produce from Smyrna, 
and ffive in exchange the fine cam- 
let of different colours, made of the 
hair of the goat peculiar to this pro- 
vince, which in fineness resembles 
silk. Angora is also &mous for its 
fhiits. 

A lofty range of mountains, seen 
at a distance to the N.W. (one of 
the different chains which was called 
Olympus), formed the ancient boun- 
dary between Galatia and Bithynia. 

The modem walls and gates of 
Ansora are chiefly constructed of 
ancient marbles. The Smyrna gate 
appears to be composed of the mg- 1 



nients of a portico or temple ; the 
arch rests on !2 blocks of marble, 8 
ft. high, apparently part of an archi- 
tnive. The shapeless ruins of an 
edifice, said to lie the amphitheatre, 
are scattered over a rising ground. 
The fragment of the wall which re- 
mains is :3<l ft. high, hut parts of the 
building are daily removed by the 
natives to build their houses. The 
area is converted into a Turkish 
burial-ground. The most curious 
relic of antiquity is to be found on 
a small hill near the mosque of Hadji 
JJintm. It consists of a vestibule m 
(oitis, a large oblong hall, and a 
small apartment behind it, and has 
been the cella of a temple dedicated 
to Augustus and Kome. rt. and 1. 
of the wall of the vestibule is an in- 
scription, recording the events of 
the life of Augustus Ca:sar, part of 
which has been intentiouallv effaced. 
The gate leading into the saloon fkt>m 
the vestibule is a masterly piece of 
workmanship, astonishingly well pre- 
served. The saloon is 29 paces long 
and 12 broad. The roof nas ftillen, 
but the walls still exhibit the re- 
mains of a beautiful cornice ; they 
are still about 15 ft. high, and 3 ft. 
3 in. thick. On each side are 3 
windows, with semicircular tops, 
with a grate of marble before them. 
The windows have been perforated 
at a much subsequent period, when 
the building was converted into a 
ch. The inscription on the end of 
the I. wall of the vestibule shows 
that it was dedicated to Augustus 
and Rome. Considerable remains 
of a long inscription outside the 
wall of the cella were discovered 
and copied by Mr. W. J. Hamilton : 
it is a Greek translation of the 
Latin inscription on the wall of the 
vestibule. 

The castle is modem, but some of 
the towers are ancient. On the top 
of the rock are 2 marble lions, one 
as large as life, and the other ooloa- 
sal. An adjoining mosque abounds 
with columns and fine bas-reliefs. 
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^ Toirards the N.W. eorner of the 
city U a marble oolumn, still standing, 
supposed to have been erected in 
honour of the emperor Julian, when 
he passed through Ancyra to l*ar- 
thia. There is an inscription to his 
honour on the castle walls. Near 
the Smyrna gate is an eminence 
covered with fragments of antiquity, 
the supposed site of a temple. In 
the plain is an Armenian monas- 
terjr;.the barying»ground attached 
to It, as well as the Jews' cemetery, 
are ^11 of firagments of antiquity. 

The river Sakaria is the boundary 
of Great Phrygia and Galatia, so 
called from a colony of Gauls, who, 
bein^ driven fh>m the coast of the 
Euxme, in consequence of a dispute 
▼ith Attains I., king of Pergamus, 
retired tovrards the banks of the 
Halys. They sided with Antiochus 
the Great against the Romans, and 
were defeated by Aianlins in the 
defiles of Olympus. He sabse* 
qnentljr advanced into their country, 
and laid siege to Ancyra. It was 
afterwards called Sebaste, in honour 
of Augustus, who made it the capital 
of Gslatia, when that country was 
reduced to a Roman province. 
When the emperor Julian passed 
into the East, the priesu of Ancyra 
met him with their idols. Here it 
is supposed St. Paul preached to the 
Galatians, and when Christianity 
bad spread itself over the world 
Aneyim became an Apostolie See. 
In the reign of Heradius the city 
was taken by the generals of Chos- 
roes Piarvis, and afterwards by Ha- 
ronn-al-Rasehid. In 11 OS it was 
taken by the Count of Toulouse, 
but recovered bj Sultan Amnrath, 
A.IIW 1359. 

Angora is 4 days' journey ftom 
the Black Sea, the shortest way. 
The caravan is 20 days ftom Angora 
to Smyrna, Kutaj-a being half way, 
and 10 days fitMn Angora to Brousa. 



ROUTE 53. 

TBBBUOKD TO TRirOLU AKD 
KERA8UKT. 

4 days. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his interesting 
work on Asia Minor (vol. i. 244), 
gives an account of his journey 
along the coast to Tripolis. In 
order to obviate the difficulties 
arising finom the ignorance of the 
natives, he enga^d a tatar, or 
chavass, at Trebiaond. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of his Journey : — 

I. After leaving the town, the 
road descends to the sea-ehore, a 
little short of the ruined ch. of 
Santa Sophia. 3 m. from Trebiaond 
a small stream is crossed, and the 
low hills are ascended by a road 
overhanging the sea. In 2 h. the 
river Ckra is crossed by a high 
bridge near a small villsige of the 
same name : the connUr on all sides 
is highly cultivated. TheCalanoma 
Dere SiS is crossed by another high 
stone bridge of 2 arehes. Beyond 
this, after proceeding along the 
beach for i m., is PkSama^ situated 
in a delightful vaUcy, a small town, 
said to contain 140 Greek and about 
SO Turkish houses. Its position is 
near the centre of an open bay, 
which forms the winter anchorage 
of Trebisond. Mr. Hamilton here 
secured a konak in the cafd on the 
beach. The old Greek ch. of St. 
Michael, in the cariy Bysantine 
style, with some -curious paintings 
on the altar-screen, is well worth a 
visit Platana Is supposed to stand 
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Mrinds, which throw up a bar or 
6;ni(lhank along the In'ach, and turn 
thi' siruaui towards the E. We now 
cross a ridge of hills, pass the Kera- 
soun Dereh Sii, wliich marks the site 
of the C*;rasns of Xenophon, and 
proceed l>y the vilhige of Fol and 
the deserted factory of Kerteh Khana 
to Ji'tf/uJc Liman, a large st)*aggling 
house with a bazar attached to it, 
which forms the restiug-place for 
the second night. It is 9 h. from 
Platana. 



near the site of the Ilenuonassti of 
Strabo and Arrian. 

2. Leaving Platana, the road or 
path proceeils ahmg tlie const, n 
iMink of myrtles generally inter- 
vening between the roud and the 
sea. In al)Out an hour the low pro- 
montory of Zeitonn I^iuroun is 
passed, Inryond which the scenery 
increases in beauty, and several ImiIiI 
and rocky promontories nm into the 
sea between the road and Cape Yo- 
ros. After passing round a point of 
imperfectly columnar basalt, the 
mined fort of Akjifh Kale'h, placed 
on a rocky promontory, is reached. 
It is half-way between Platana and 
Gape Yoros, and is supposed to 
occupy the site of ancient Cordyle. 
It has a small open roadstead. The 
attempt of the Unssians to seize this 
fort some years since is said to have 
caused them considerable loss. The 
peasants along this coast always 
carry arms, precisely as they did m 
the time of Xenophon. Proceeding 
along the shore, and passing Mersin, 
a single house upon the beach, we 
approach Cope loros, described by 
Mr. Hamilton as a mass of amygda- 
loid trap. 4} h. from Platana, Inji 
Liman, a little bay E. of the cape, 
and the point called Kutchuk Mer- 
sin are passed. The hill, which 
forms the western extremity of the 
bay of Trebizond, presents a fine 
specimen of fitu-shaped columnar 
basalt. Leaving Cape Yoros, the 
route lies S.W., crossing the Iskefch 
Dereh Sii, flowing from a deep val- 
ley, containing many pointed hills, 
covered with wood. Passing the 
rained castle of GeUitn fCa/eh, built 
on the brink of a ravine covered 
with rhododendrons and azaleas, we 
descend into another plain, watered 
by a large river, fonned by the junc- 
tion of 2 streams fi*om different val- 
leys, and making a bend to the E. 
before entering the sea — a peculiarity 
observed in many other rivers along 
these shores, and attributed by Mr. 
Hamilton to the prevalence of N.W. 



3. Leaving this place, we cross the 
Aksa Dereh Sfi l)y a covered wooden 
bridge like those of Switzerland, and 
soon pass Cape Kalchjik and its 
mined castle. The road l>eyond this, 
though passing through the most 
beautiful scenery, is carried along a 
narrow wall on the side of a hill 
sloping rapidly to the sea, several 
hundred feet below, and which the 
vegetation that grows over it makes 
it dangerous to pass without dis- 
mounting. After passing Cape Ke- 
reli and the ruined castle of Kereli 
Kaleh, which marks the site of the 
ancient Coralla, we cross the Aiije- 
nesin Dereh Su, flowing through a 
highly-cultivated plain. Beyond, we 
descend to the sea -shore, and cross 
the Chaousli Dereh Su, beyond which 
is the village of Elehen^ situated in a 
fertile plain, and siipposed to mark 
the site of ancient Philocalea. Be- 
yond this village we cross the Kara 
liouroun Chai, a large river issuing 
from a wooded valley, and soon ob- 
tain a fine view of the bold head- 
land of Kara Bourotm, Soon after this 
we pass the ruins of Goolak KalA, 
on an insulated rock near the beach, 
and cross 2 considerable streams, the 
Baba Dereh Si( and the Bazar Chai, 
surrounded by rice-fields. We now 
enter the plain formed by the detritus 
brought down by the deep and rapid 
river Tireboli Sii, which is crossed 
by a ferry-boat. The town of Tire- 
Mi is embosomed in wooded hills 
overhanging the sea. Mr. Hamilton 
rested here for the third night, and 
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took up his quartere in the Konak 
of tlie governor, for which he had to 
papr his followers a handsome Imk- 
shish. TirehoU contains a ruined 
castle, with some rudely carveil stones 
over the gateway, and the remains of 
a small Uyssautine church. It also 
contains a bath, 4 mosques, and a 
Greek church. It doubtless occupies 
the site of ancient Tripolis, which 
Toumefort erroneously placed at Ke- 
rasunt. The modem town stands on 
3 rocky headlands with 3 intervening 
bays, and from which the ancient city 
probably derived its name. About 
10 m. distant is a remarkable rock on 
a lofty hill, called Petra Kalvh, or 
the Rock Castle, the apartments of 
which are all said to be cut out of the 
solid rock. 2| m. from Tireholi are 
some remains of ancient silver-mines, 
supposed bv Mr. Hamilton to be the 
Argyria of the ancients. The ore 
occurs in a white felspathic rock in 
a state of decomposition. The mines 
have been neglected for many years, 
but they are said to be rich in silver. 

4. The ffovemor having informed 
Mr. Hamiuoa that the road to Kera- 
tunt was impracticable for baggage- 
horses, and recommended him to co 
by sea (which, with a favouraUe 
wind, is an aflair of only 3 or 4 h.}, 
he adopted his advice and gave up 
his intention of proceeding by land. 
The boat in which he performed the 
voyage was flat-bottomed. Before 
rounaing Cape Zefr^h, thev passed a 
small harbour to the EL of the point 
called Kaik Liman, which probably 
marks the site of Zephyrium. From 
Cape Zefr^h they stretched across 
the bay to Kerasunt, bearing W. 4 S. 
About 2 m. fisrther they pawed out- 
side a rocky islet, which Mr. Hamilton 
supposes to be the Philyreis InsuLi of 
the Argonauts, and beyond it they 
landed on an island called Kerasunt 
Ada, the Insula Aretias of Apollonius 
Rhodius, celebrated for the temple 
of Mars, erected by two Amasonian 
queens. 1 1 is between 3 and 4 m. -from 

AVrosioa. See Rte. 54. 



ROUTE 54. 

OONSTAKTINOrLE TO TREBIZOND BY 
BK A — 81 KOPE — BAM800N. 

Steamers (Turkish, Austrian, and 
English) touch at the chief towns on 
the coast, reaching Samsoon on the 
2nd and Trebizond on the morning 
of the 3rd day. See Rte. 35. The 
scenery of the coast of Asia Minor is 
very beautiful. 

2rr»(/i (Heraclea). Near this are 
Cocd'tames, worked under the super- 
intendence of 2 Enjg;lish engineers- 
Messrs. Barkley — ^yielding atpresent 
about 50,000 tons annually. The coal 
is brought tp the shore by a tram- 
wav, and conveyed to Constantinople 
and elsewhere. The coal-field ex- 
tends from 8 m. N. of £^kli for 75 
or 8u m. along the shore of the Black 
Sea; beyond Amassareh« inland, it 
has been traced 20 m. It belongs 
to the true carboniferous formation, 
and, like the coal-fields of England, 
overlies the mountain limestone. 
The coal-seams vary in inclination, 
the average being at an angle of 
about 30*^ with the horixon. They 
crop out over the entire field, on the 
ndes of the moantain^ridges, 1500 to 
2000 ft. high, and are much broken 
by faults. No evidence of volcanic 
action has been discovered. 

Irifbolif a very pretty little town, 
at the mouth of a chine or gorge, 
hacked by high land. 

Sinope ^Sinoub), an ancient town, 
8000 Inhab., on a bay or roadstead 
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forineil by a liuiiiiiior-sliapcil pro- 
montory, the safest ancliuriigc l>e- 
twcvii the l(f>splM)rus and Hutooiii. 
Within it a small TnrkiKh s^piadiim 
was destroyed hy a ISussian fleet of 
overwhelming force, and the crews, 
ani4>nntin«r to .')(MHi men, slaughtered 
ami sniik, after a Inavc resistance, 
.lOtli Nov. 18:.3. 

Of the ancient Greek city, the 
birthplace of Diogenes, and capital 
of Mithridates, nothing remains but 
a vast number of fragniciits — friezes, 
hundreds of Corintliian columns, ca- 
pitals, sculptures, inscriptions (chiedy 
of the time of the Autouines), and 
even statues, built up into the walls 
of its picturesque Hyzantinc fortifica- 
tions — and its Castle, which stands 
oil the neck of the isthmus, sur- 
rouuded b^ 3 walls and a ditch. 
The Turkish quarter stands within 
the walls. Here is an ancient Dat/i, 
The French erected some fortifica- 
tions on the isthmus in 1808, under 
Sebastian!, but they liad fallen into 
decay in 1853. 

The Turks' have a small Dockyard 
here, where ships of war are built 
from the timber of the neighbouring 
mountains. 

Beyond Sinope the hills are co- 
vered with forests of noble trees of 
vast extent. The river Nal^t (Kizil 
Irmak) enters the sea, having formed 
a delta of low land at its mouth. 
On its bank stands the small town 
of Bafta. 

SamMO(m, a flourishing trading port, 
the moat important after Trebizond, 
and the point of departure for 
Tokat, Diarbekir, &c. (Rte. 35.) 
A British Vic€'CoH9ul resides here. 
About i m. N.N.W. of Samsoon are 
remains of tlie port and mole of an- 
cient Amisu8(E!ski-Samsoon). Many 
fragments of wall crown the hill, once 
the site of the Acropolis. 

Charsftitmbiih is situated on the 
Iris, about 3 h. ftom the mouth. 



Ik-tweeii Charshambah and Unyeh 
the road hy land crosses the Themio- 
don, and the splendi<l plain of that 
river, which for richness, fertility, 
and (for a flat country) beauty, equals 
anything that can l>e seen. 

rn»/i'h. 4 in. inland there is a 
curious castle on the summit of a 
perpendicular rock. On the S. face 
of the rock, alK>ut .5() ft. from the 
bottom, is a very remarkable cave or 
entrance, cut in the solid rock, so as 
to represent the fa^de of a Greek 
temple, with its pediment and archi- 
trave. 

The rude inhabitants of the moun- 
tains of this neighbourhood employ 
themselves in extracting the iron 
ore, for which the Chalybes, who 
formerly inhabited this coast, were 
so famous. There are no mines 
here, and the ore is found in smidl 
irregular nodules imbedded in yellow 
clay, which forms the surface of all 
the neighbouring hills. It never 
occurs deeper than a foot or two be- 
low the snr&ce. The metal is ex- 
tracted in a common blacksmith's 
forge, and worked by a single family, 
whose hut is close by; and when 
they have exhausted the ore in their 
immediate neighbourhood, they move 
their hut and ^orge to some more 
productive spot. The ore does not 
yield above 10 per cent of metal ; 
but it is the only place in the penin- 
sula of Asia Minor where iron it 
known to exist. 

Fatsfth, ancient Phadiianay and 
now the seaport or Scala of Niksar. 
2 m. E. of ratsah is the Ponleman 
river, and near it are the ruins of a 
city, the site of the ancient Pole- 
monium. 

Ordu is called, by Cramer, Cotyora. 

From Fatsah to Ordu the road 
lies inland, and is almoet impassable. 
By water we pass Cape Jatonium, 
where there are only the remains of 
a Greek ch. Between Cape Jaso- 
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nium and Ordu we pass the island 
of the Cilicians, as it ts called by 
Arrian. 

Between Ordu and Kerasunt the 
road crosses the rivers Pharmatenus 
and Melanthius. 

KerasHfU, ancient Pliamacia, a 
pretty town. Here are veir con- 
siderable remains of the old Hellenic 
walls, on which Genoese or Turkish 
walls have been built. Following 
the same line across the promontory, 
the idand of Artias is passed between 
Tireboti and Kerasunt; but it con- 
tains no remains of the Amazonian 
queens. The road by land to Ti- 
n^li is almost impassable. 

The journey by sea between Kera- 
sunt and Tnpolis it described in 
Rte. 53. 

TMMi, Tripolis, at the foot of 
high wooded hills, is 9 m. W. of the 
great river which descends fW>m 
Gumish Khaneh and Zighana. At 
the mouth of the river are silver and 
copper mimes, which were rich and 
extensively worked till the water got 
in many years ' ago. These mines 
are probably the Argyria of the an- 
cients. The road between Tireboti 
and Trebixond is one continued 
gimlen of axaleas, rhododendrons, 
myrtles, deep wooded valleys, and 
high woodea hills, intersected with 
numerous streams. 

For the land Journey from Tnpolis 
to Trebisond, see Rte. 53. 

TnhiMotui is described In Rte. 37. 
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ROUTE 55. 

81N0FE TO AMASIA, DT KIK8AR, 
GUMBNEK, AND TOKAT. 

D«js. H. mi. 

The junction of the Iris 

and Lycus in the plain 

of Phanaroea. 

Niksar 

Gumenek 1 

Tokat 

Turkal 

ZiUeh 

Amasia 

The Phanaroea is a beautiful plain, 
perfectly flat, and bounded on all 
sides bv steep rocky hills. It extends 
from i. to W.,and is 14 m. Ions and 
5 wide. About the middle of the 
plain, at the northern side, at the 
foot of a range of volcanic hills, the 
Iris, flowinff from the W. by S., and 
the Lycus from the E., or E. by S., 
unite their waters, and flow through 
a deep narrow gorge, which extends 
for several miles till the river emerges 
in the great plain, which is also 
watered by the Thermodon. There 
can be no doubt that the plain of 
Phanaroea wasonce a great lakebefore 
the waters found a passage through 
this narrow corge. The plain m 
which Niksar u situated, also watered 
by (Jie Lycus, Is of the same cha« 
raeter, but separated from the Pha- 
naroea by a ridge of lofty hills. 

Niktar. 25 m. See Rte. 3.\ 

Owmenek, 1 day. 

Tokai, 4 m. \ n^ «• 

From Turkal to Amasia by the 
diract road is 8 h. ; but a detour may 
be made bv Zilleh, the ancient Zela, 
thus dividing the Journey into 2 dajrs. 
At Zilleh the smaU flat conical hill 

Iin the centre of the town is evidently 
the mound or road, of which another 
portion is still seen at Thjrana, which 
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WHS iiiatk* by Somi minis, and is nicn- 
tioiieil l>y Stnibo. Unforttiiiatuly an 
ugly fortress of the niidUle ages has 
usurped the place of its licautiful 
temple. Scarcely any remains of an- 
tiquity are to lie found here. This 
was the field of Julius Caesar's battle 
with I'harnaces, of which he wrote 
" Veui, vidi, vici." 

Atnasiti, 8 h., by the direct road. 
Kte. 33. 



ROUTE 56. 

AM ASIA TO AKQORA AND AFYUN 
KAKA-HI88AR. 

Diqrt. H. Mil. 

Hadji koi O 12 36 

Chomm o 6 18 

Yaxgat 16 48 

Songnrlu 16 

Kalahjik 18 

Angora IS 

Baluk-konvoumji ..160 
Banks of the Sangariua, 

from Angora ... 15 
Mulk, firom Balnhuyumi la 
Sevri-hissar .... 8 

Alekiam o 6 

Hamza Hadji .... 6 15 
Rnins of Amorium ..010 

Bmt 6i 

Eaki Kara-hisiar ... 5 
Afynn Kara-histar ..040 



ffadji k(fi, a large ▼illage of 300 
honfles, 30 m. w. from Amasia. 
Here the roads to Yiugat and Amasia 
branch off. 



Chorum, 10 m. W., is rather a large 
town of bigoted Mussulmans, with 
scarcely a Greek or Armenian in the 
place. Chorum is situated in an ex- 
tensive plain, through which flows 
a small stream, which falls into the 
llal}s: it is on the E. side of the 
hills which separatetl Pontus from 
Galatia. On a low rising hill S.E. 
of the town arc the remains of an 
ugly square castle built by Sultan 
Murad, by whom the natives say the 
town was founded. In the walls of 
the town and castle are some fhtg- 
ments of columns and inscriptions, 
brought, as they say, flnom Kara- 
hissar, half way to Ynzgat. 

The position of the mined town 
of Karo'hissnr is striking: here 
in the midst of an undulating 

Elain, surronnded by low broken 
ills, rises a steep and lofty mass 
of black rock. Its almost perpen- 
dicular sides lead fVom a narrow 
base to a pointed and inaccessible 
summit ; the height is 300 or 400 ft. 
above the plain. The ruins at the 
base indicate the existence of an an- 
cient town, butall the remains appear 
to be Turkish. In a neighbonring 
Turcoman village is a most carious 
and interesting monument of great 
antiquity. It consists of the remains 
of a gateway either of a town or a 
temple, with 40 ft. of wall on either 
side. The 2 blocks of stone which 
form the gateway are of gigantic 
proportions, 10 or 12ft. high. On 
the outside of each is sculptured a 
huge monstrous figure, too grotesque 
to be human, and too human to be 
anything else. It has a human head 
of Egyptian character, the body yeiy 
shapeless, between the form of a bird 
and that of the pedestal of a Hermes, 
to which are appended lions' claws. 
On each side the wall adyances about 
15ft. On the lower course of stones 
in the wall is a rude bas-relief repre- 
senting a procession, a sacrifice, and 
beasts driven to the altar. It much 
resembles those on Egyptian monu- 
ments. There are remains also of a 
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ucond course, but of this only one 
stone is in its place. 

Ymgat^ 10 h. See Rte. .39. Hence 
an excursion may lie made to Nefcx- 
koi, 6 h.W., and to l)oghaz-kut,iG ni. 
N.W. of Yuxpt. At both of these 
places are ruins: those at iloghaz- 
kSi appear to be those of TaTium. 

Boghat-tai is situated near the 
mouth of a defile, at the foot of some 
steep mountains. Uetween this Til- 
lage and the gorge on the slope of 
the hill are the remains of an aneient 
town. The principal of these ruins 
is a perfect ground-plan of a mag- 
nificent and gigantic temple. The 
lower course of stones, ftom 3 to 6 ft 
high of the whole building, remain 
perfect: so that the cella, the pro- 
naos, aaytum, the passages on each 
side, S small apartments, and S en- 
closures, &c., can be made out The 
lenffth of the outside, without the 
enclosttres, is 219 ft, the width 140; 
the cella is 87 by 6S. This must, 
undoubtedly, liaTe been the temple of 
Jupiter, mentioned by Strabo. 

SmgwlUf 16 h. fh>m Tuigat At 
6 h. N. from Sungurlu are some 
mines of rock-salt, which are now 
worked. 

Kalahjik, 16 h., situated S m. W. of 
the Halys, which is crossed bj abridge 
of most slender construction, consist^ 
ing of a single row of planks, laid 
acrots 3 long beams, the planks loose 
and separate. The brioge is 6 It 
wide, without a paimpet, and 30 It 
above the river. The town of Ka- 
lal^ik is built round a steep and high 
acropolis, and is quite a situation to 
haTe been chosen by the ancients. 

In proceeding to Angora, the tra- 
Teller may make a detour by A^jak- 
CoM, a small village 3 h. off the road 
to the N. Here are to be found 
many remains of columns and tombs, 
a bas-relief representing a soldier 
bearing a standard, and some interest- 



ing inscriptions ; one containing the 
word tutftnf, conjectured to be the 
name of a town of Galatia, mentioned 
bv Pliny, but otherwise unknown. 
1 his village may perhaps l»e the site 
of Come, the town probably of the 
Comenses mentioned l>y Pliny as a 
people of Galatia. Ikhiiid the village 
rises a rocky hill, which may have 
formed the acropolis. Thence to An- 
son is 12 h.; the same distance as 
from Kalahjik to Angora. 

AMtgoroj 12 h. See Rte. 52. 

Raitik'-hmtfCMmji, I day's journey 
from AnpHm, a small place at the foot 
of the high trachytie plai«-:iu which 
rises from under the chalky lime- 
stone, the chief formation of this 
part of Asia Minor. A few miles 
3. of the village is a curious old fort 
on the summit of a lofty hill. It con- 
sists of a neariy eiroular wall, of very 
large and small blocks of atones, 
rudely put together, and about 10 ft. 
high. Inside, the whole space is 
divided into a labyrinth of small 
chambers. It is probably a fortress 
of the Gallo-GrBci. From Baluk- 
kouyounyi the road passes bjr Bey- 
jaea, over a barren uncultivated 
country. IS h., about 50 m. IW>m 
Angora, we reach the banks of the 
Sannrius, a deep and large river, 
flowing through a wide flat plain. 

MfUk^ 2 davt from Balnk-kon- 
yonmjL^At this village are some 
curious caverns, probably sepulchral, 
divided into many im^jular eham- 
berk 

Sevri'hiuar, I day's journey. — 5 
m. off the road before reaching Sevri- 
hissar are some ruins at a plaee called 
Aslan-koi; but they are probably 
not ancient Prom Sevri-hissar an 
excursion may be made to the ruins 
at Bala-hissar, which are very exten- 
sive, and appear to have been those 
of Peasinus. 

Alektam^ 1 day's journey. — Hero 
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the ruins of the town ofOrcistiis are 
to be seen on a rising gnMiiid, a few 
m. S. of the Sangarius. 



Itnmzn IltHfji, a Turcoman 
campnieut, 15 m. S. hy R. 



en- 



Sonic extensive niiu.s, supposed hy 
Mr. Hamilton to be those of Anio- 
rium, exist, atmut 2 m. off, S. by W. 
Here part of the wall stands on a 
flat table-land to the N. of the ruins, 
which are known bv the name of 
Kherjan Kaleh. We nnd the remains 
of a very large town in a dreadful 
state of dilapidation. Colonel Leake 
doubtfully marks these ruins as Ana- 
bura; but when we recollect that 
Pessinus is at Bala-hissar, it is pro- 
bable that this must be Amorium; 
the .distance will perfectly coincide. 
There are no inscriptions, nor any 
remains of p&rticalar interest. 

The road now lies due W. along the 
end of a plain, and in a valley along 
the bed of a small stream. In all the 
burial-places, and at every fountain, 
are fragments of architecture and in- 
scriptions. At Z\ h. is the village of 
Gumek-koi, a short distance to S.W. 
of which the Phrygian mountains 
begin, which extend N. W. to Murad 
Dagh, S. of Kutaya. 

1 m. S.W. of the village, rt. of 
the road, are the ruins of a town on 
the slope of a hill, near the entrance 
of the valley leading to Beyat, 8 or 
10 m. distant. Its situation may cor- 
respond with that of Anabura. 

Beyat, 6) h.— Hence we proceed 
through a range of well-wooded but 
steep and rugged mountains, and, 
descending on the W. side in a S.W. 
direction, observe some very remark- 
able sepulchral chambers excavated 
in the white rock. 

^ Etki Kara-hi89ar, 1 day's journey, 
situated at the head of a small plain 
8 m. N.N.W. from the celebrated 
quarry of Docimitic marble. 



A gmnl road over an extensive 
plain, where much opium is grown, 
leads to 

Aff/»'» A'ara-ftiss'tr^ 4 h., so called 
from the culture of that plant, ofi/nn 
being the Turkish word for opium. 
Sue Kle. 4.$. 



ROUTE 67. 



KA18ARIYEH TO ANGOBA. 



Genezin • 
Bektash 
Kir Sheher . 
Hamid . . 
Denek Maden 
Akshehan . 
Angora . • 



Hoars. 

n 

5 
9 

8 

4 

8 

12 



After traversing the plain of 
Cssarea this road reaches the marsh, 
which is a remnant of the lake 
formed by Ariarathes, king of Gap- 
padocia, by damming the course of 
the river Melas, now called the Kara 
Su or Black Water. Some vestiges 
of that embankment are still visible 
at the mouth of the gorge through 
which it flows towards the Halys, 
and not towards the Euphrates, as 
erroneously stated by Strabo, when 
mentioning the breaking of the dam 
and consequent inundation of the 
lands of the Galatians in the direc- 
tion of Phrygia, for which the king 
paid them 3U0 talents. Below the 
confluence of the dark waters of the 
Mclas with the brackish stream of the 
Halys there is a very fine stone 
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bridge of a single arch, called the 
Tek Gheus, or Ooe-Byed, which was 
bailt 4 centuries ago by Sultan Mo- 
hammed the Conqueror. A little 
£uther down are the ruins of an 
ancient town with an acropolis, now 
bearing the name of Akala, and pro- 
bably identical with Archelais, the 
description of whose site perfectly 
corresponds with this position. 

OentzM, \ 1 h., is a large Turkish 
Tillage of little interest, where there 
is no khan, but where the mudir will 
appoint a house to receive the tra- 
veller. 

A ride over arid hills and bare 
valleys without water will soon bring 
him to 

Bckiash, 5 h., see Rte. 43. Mud- 
jur, supposed to be the ancient 
Moclflstts, is a large village, 4 h. fur^ 
ther on, and 5 h. more over the same 
open and uninteresting country brings 
the traveller to the considerable town 
of 

Xtr Shaker, 9 h. 

The population of this place is 
S7,000, of whom 6000 are dervishes 
and attendants of several large tekehs. 
The remainder are gardeners and 
caq>et-makers,the whole valley being 
a series of gardens, and the staple 
eommodity being very beautiful rugs. 
Excellent accommodation b to oe 
found at the post-house. 

Hamid^ 8 h., is a village offering a 
good little khan to sleep at, after a 
dreary journey in a species of desert 
extending northwaitls from the 
course of the Cappadoz, on which 
Kir Sheher stands. This is a dan- 
gerous district, being generally the 
haunt of Kurdish and Tnreoinan 
robbers, but an escort can easily be 
obtained from the Kaimakam or 
governor of Kir Sheher. 

Dentk Maden^ 4 h., is a small 
mining community on the hiUs, 



where the traveller will be well re- 
ceived by the director of the works. 
The smelting of silver in the open 
air is most primitive. Descending 
to the valley of the Halys, that river 
is forded near the large village of 

Ak Shelutn, 8 li., where the post- 
house is a good sleeping-place. Thence 
the road crosses the lofty Elmah 
Dagh, offering a rich field of study 
for the ffeologist in its broad metallic 
strata of deep brown, pale green, and 
black basaltic rocks. A long valley 
follows, and at iu gorge is found 
the capital of Galatia, 

Antfora, celebrated for goats and 
cats, 12 h. See Rte. 52. 



ROUTE 58. 

BEIDAZAB TO I8MID. 

^ Hoon. 

Nallahan . ^ . . 11 

Mudirii • • . . 8 

Torbali 6 

Darakli 6 

Gheyva 6 

Sabanja 7 

Ismid 5 



This is a short cut on the route 
fh>m Angora to Skutari, or to Is- 
mid, where the traveller will find a 
Turkish steamer to take him to Con- 
stantinople in 8 h., leavinff every 
Tuesday morning at 8 o'clock. The 
country is beautiful during the whole 
ride, hilly and wooded. The restins- 
places are merelv post-houses on the 
road and small khans in the towns. 
Most of these are verv prettily situ- 
ated in mountain valleys of a per- 
feetl]|r Swiss character, and offer a 
striking contrast with their peak* 
roofed houses to the flat terrace-co- 
vered cities on the arid plains of 



Hroiif^lit forM-ard 
HussHii Kaleh . 
KiimaiiKiir 
ICshck Klias . 
Ziilkhun . • 
Kant Kilisa . 
Utsli Kilisa . 
Ifeiyexid 



Asiatic Turket/, route 59. — tkkbizond to bayezid. 

Cappadocin. Phrypia is dcvoitl of 
all oriental fcatttrus, and rvfreslies ilic 
Eastern traveller with the most wildly 
Alpine scenery. Mudirli especially, 
nestling in the noble forests that 
extend from the rocky sununit of a 
lofty mountain to the rich glades 
stretching far to the W., is a most 
enchanting little place, and wonid 
form an excellent centre for the 
rambles of a dranghtsman, a natu- 
ralist, or a sportsman. An antiquary 
will find nothing to interest him on 
this route. After leaving Gheyva the 
road is also very picturesque. It nins 
along the rt. bank of the river San- 
garius, under a canopy of foliage 
with precipitous cliffs on the 1. ; then 
climbs a thickly-wooded mountain, 
from whose heights the Gulf of Nico- 
media becomes visible: and finally 
descends to the Lake of Sabanja and 
the city of Ismid. The best way 
of making this journey is with post- 
hones, as the distances are too great 
for a caravan, and the tourist may 
thus stop for a day or two, without 
additional expense, when he is tempt- 
ed to do so. 
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Miles. 
115 
18 

\'4 

19 
22 
27 

250^ 



ROUTE 59. 

TBBBIZOND TO BAYBZID. 

Miles. 
Jevexlik • . . . 15 
Stavros Boghaa • • 16| 
Suffurni «... 15^ 
BoJlahore • . • . UJ 
Khoja Bey Khan . . 22 
Mihmansoor . • • 12^ 
Eneroom • . . • 19 



Carried forward 



115 



These distances 
with a pedometer. 



were measured 



On leaving Trebizond the traveller 
crosses the Box Tepeh into the vallev 
calleti the Dezirmen Dereh, through 
which the rood lies as far as 

Jevezlik, 15 m., a village on the 
banks of a small stream. From 
here there are 3 roads to Gumish 
Khaneh, the Kara Katan, the Kha^rir 
Lair, and the Ziganeh, of which 
the 2 former are only practicable in 
the fine season. Leaving Jevei- 
lik by the Kara Katan route, where 
the roads are bad and disagree- 
able only after very heavy rains, 
the country is exceedingly pictn- 
resque, lying for some time through 
pine-forests with numerous villages 
in the valleys on either side. On 
descending into the Stavros Boghai, 
where khans are to be found, the 
road crosses the Khurush I^i^l^t snd 
enters th^ pretty vale of Gumish 
Khaneh, abounding with orchards and 
gardens. The village is situated on 
the side of a hill about a mile to the 
rt. of the road. It derives its name 
from some silver^mines worked by 
the Turkish government. LcAvinc 
the valley near Ballahore the road 
traverses some table-land to Baibort, 
where the river Choruk is crossed by 
a bridge a little to the EL of the town. 
Following the Marsat Dereh, then 
passing over the Coph Dagh, and 
continuing alon^ an undulating ooon- 

ar as fiir as Mihmansoor, this ronte 
vances on vast cultivated plains 
bounded by hi^ mountains to 
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ERzmooM, 19 m., described iu 
Rte. S3. 

The road hence to Bayesid pawet 
over the vast plaint of Pasin and 
Aresh Kerd. It is good, and, ex- 
cepting where the mountains sepa- 
rating the«e great plateaux are 
crossed, it is perfectly practicable fi>r 
▼ehides. The country is well culti- 
vated and watered, and it has many 
Tillages, some of which contain from 
300 to 400 houses. 

Hassan Kaleh, 18 m., on the first 
of the S plains, is described in Rte. 
33. Close to it are sereral hoi springs, 
some of bitumen, others of lime and 
iron, the 8 principal ones being 
covered over and frequented by nu- 
merous bathers for their medicinal 
properties (temperature 105^ Pah.). 
The river Arras is crossed 9 m. to 
the B. of Hassan Kaleh 1^ a bridge 
called Tshnpan Kopri. 

JTumannir, 15( m. 
EtMJSlioi, I7|m. 

On leaving Eshck Elias the as- 
cent of the hills between Pssin and 
Aresh Kerd commences. On the 
heights occasional glimMcs nmy be 
caught of Mount Ararat, distinguished 
firom the high mountains around it 
by its lofty cone covered with per- 
petnnl snow. 

Zidkktm, 16) m. 
Kara KiUta^ 19 m. 

Utah Kiltsa, or Three Churches, 
SS m., takes its name from its former 
number of Christian temples, for 
there is now only one standing, the 
other 8 being in niins. The monas- 
tery attached to them is said to have 
been built a.d. 306. 

The town of Bayetid, 87 m., Is situ- 
about 15 m. to the 8.W. of the 
Ibotof Mount Ararat, whichcelebrated 
mountain, the second cradle of the 
human race, is now caUed Aghri 



Dagh. A large jilain lies lictween it 
and some precipitous hilU behind 
liayesid. The pasha's palace, calied 
Ak Serai, is on the summit of a 
ciag overlooking tin* town. This 
once magnificent building is now 
in a nearly ruinous state, having 
lately undergone several severe shocks 
of earthquake, and having also lieeu 
despoiled of most of its internal 
beauty during the last Russian in>-a- 
sion. The town has a poor and di- 
lapidated appearance, with very bad 
baxars. The population is about 
20,000. The khans are rather good, 
being frequented by travellers to and 
from Persia. 



ROUTE 60. 

TRBBIZOXD TO ERZEROOM AND 
PeRSlA. 

One road between Trebisond and 
Erseroom is described in Rte. 59. 
Of the two other roads there men- 
tioned, one leaves that described at 
Jevixlik, and rejoins it again at Bal- 
burt, where it again diverges. The 
post-stations upon it are aaiollow : — 

Hours. 

Jevexlik 6 

Zighana 9 

Gumish Khaneh .... 9 

A Post-house 9 

Baiburt 5 

Mussat 6 

Khosh-ab-Punar .... 8 
Erseroom, with an interme* 

diate post-house .... 9 
The distance is about 180 m. 
Behind Trebizond the mountains 
rise in lofty peaks, and are wooded 
with noble trees. Innomerable 
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streams force their way to tlie s(»a ! 
tlu'ou«i;li tlie niviiifs. Tlir more shel- 
teretl s|M)ts are occiipu'il by villa;;i'.s ' 
and hamlets, chiHly inhabited by a 
hardy and industrious race of, 
(■reeks. On each side of the road , 
between Trebizond and Cuniish 
Khaneh ^row rhododendrons and 

Jrellow axalias (ifz,i/i,t jumtitit). which 
ast are supposeil to give to the 
honey of Trebizond its intoxicating 
quality mentioned by Xenophon. 
In the valley through which the road 
passes, on the N. or sea side of 
the pass, a land-slip has formed 
a natural bridge over the str(>ani. 
Just at this spot there is a chalybeate 
spring of a pleasant taste. As far 
as the foot of the pass the woods 
are of beech and oak ; on the other 
side, and from Zighana to Guniish 
Khaneh, the pine woods, the archi- 
tecture of tlie cottages, and the 
scenery in general, recall those of 
Switzerland : but for the inscriptions 
being Arabic instead of German, the 
houses can scarcely be distinguished 
from chalets. 

Between Gumish Khaneh and 
Baiburt, a short distance to the left 
of the road, is the small Armenian 
village of lortrt/it/n, the only place 
of any interest in the route to Krze- 
room. It was formerly a much 
larger place, and contains the ruins 
of 3 early Christian churches, or 
baptisteries, destroyed some 50 ^'cars 
ago by the Lazes, as the inhabitants 
informed Mr. Layard. "These re- 
markable buildings, of which many 
examples exist, belong to an order of 
architecture peculiar to the most 
eastern districts of Asia Minor, and 
to the ruins of ancient Armenian 
cities, on the borders of Turkey and 
Persia. One is an octagon, and may 
have been a baptistery. The interior 
walls are still covered with the re- 
mains of elaborate frescoes repre- 
senting Scripture events and national 
saints. The colours are rivid, and 
the forms, though rude, not inelegant 
or incorrect, resembling those of the 

Turkey, 



frescoes of the I^owcr En'.piiv, still 
s<.'eu in the ceU^brated Hyzantiue 
cliurcii at Trebi/oiid, and in the 
ciiapels of the convents of Mount 
Atlios. The knotted capitals of the 
thill tapering columns grouped to- 
frethcr, the peculiar aiTangeinent of 
the stones over the doorway sup- 
{Kirting each other by a zigzag, and 
the decorations in general, call to 
mind the European Gothic of the 
middle ages. These churches date 
probably before the 12th century." 
JMywtVs * ^iiicteh ami Buhyhn* 

Balhu't, a town of GOOO Inhab., 
suniiountc<l by the ruins of a Genoese 
castle. Marco Polo mentions a 
silver-mine at this place, worked 
under the Seljukian Sultans. The 
Turkish government draws much 
silver from this. 

From Erzeroom to the Persian 
frontier, and thence to Teheran, the 
post-stations are as follow : — 

Hourt. 
Hassan Kaleh. See Rtes. 33 and 

59 6 

Khorassan 8 

Mollah Suleyman . . . .15 

Kara Kilisa 7 

Diadin 12 

Between these Tillages the Persian 
fh>ntier is pa«ed. 

Awajik 12 

Kara Aineh 6 

Zoraba 6 

Khoi 6 

Tesuch 8 

Shabister 6 

Tabriz ......... 8 

The entire distance from Erzeroom 
to Tabriz is about 350 ra. 

Bayezid, the Turkish frontier for- 
tress, is not on the post-road, but 2 or 
3 hours to the N. of it, about half- 
way between Diadin and Awajik, 
the Persian frontier village. Bay- 
ezid is described in Rte. 59. 

o 
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riVOU TAIIHIX TO TBIIERAN. 

Farmkh. 

Stfidabad 4 

Tikiiictash 6 

Turkoinan-cliai 8 

Miana 7 

AkKand G 

Bagh 7 

• Zinjan « 

Sultaniah <* 

Horom dereh 7 

Siadehen 7 

Kasvin 5 

ScferHoja 7 

Sungerabad 

Mianjik 6 

Tcheraa ^ 

A shorter and more picturesc^ue 
road may be taken by travellers with 
their own hoTMS, from Saltaniah to 
KasTin, through the hills to the N. 
of the post-road. 

Sultaniah to Siangaleh . . 4 
Leave the main road. 

Kiriteh-Ky 7 

Kasvin G 

Kanin is a prosperous and well- 
pTOvided town, with some handsome 
mosques and substantial brick build- 
ings. 

At Stdtaniah is the ruined mosque 
of a Moghul sovereign of Irak— a 
conspicuous objeet from a great 
distance round. The building is 
octagonal, having once had minarets 
at each comer ; the dome, which is 
now cracked, was formerly covered 
with blue tj^sed tiles, of which 
few remain; the walls within and 
without were lined with encaustic 
tiles. There are many very beauti- 
ful inscriptions within; some very 
6nely carred on stone. 



ROUTE Gl. 

TREB1Z0ND TO nAODAD, BY ERZE- 
ROOM, AKIILAT, BITLIS, AND 
MOU8SUL. 

This route is interesting as being 
that of the 10,0410 Greeks, who, in 
their memorable retreat fi"om Baby- 
lonia, pursued it in the depth of 
winter, at which season, owing to 
the snow and the tremendous severity 
of the climata in this hij^h mountain 
region, the communication is at pre- 
sent often interrupted. 

The following outline of their 
perilous march will be serviceable to 
the traveller who may wish to trace 
it in his progress. For the identifi- 
cation of the names given to the 
various localities by Xenophon with 
those of modem times, we are chiefly 
indebted to Mr. Layard, to whose 
able work, ' Nineveh and Babylon,* 
we refer the reader for the details 
upon which his conclusions are 
founded. 

Xenophon says that the Greeks, 
on their return from Babylonia, after 
the death of Cyrus, went throu^ 
the desert on the rt. of the Tigris, 
and, passing on the onposita nde 
of the river the considerable city 
of dense (rains at Kalah Shergkaij^ 
arrived at the Zabates river, — the 
greater Z'A. Here, at a place which 
Mr. Layard identifies with AhouSheeta^ 
they halted in the immediate nei^* 
bourhood of the Persian army under 
Tissaphemes. Here took place the 
treacherous seizure of Clearohus and 
the other commanders, and here, at 
daybreak on the following day, the 
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Grtt'ks, having vlwU'dotluT IiiuKts. 
ami <U'stioyt'il, by tlio advin- of 
XcMiopluni, tlieir.sii]HM'Hii(uis Ini^^a^'i-. 
rccoiiinK'iicecl, hy the* [)ass:i«;c t>t ih<.' 
Zah, ihcir ariliioiis rrtrrut. Mr. 
I^iyartl thinks it cirar that thi' fonl 
at Ahdii Shet'ta, ahoiit Jf) ni. (Vfini 
tlie coiilhiiMicir of thi' /ah ant) the 
Tiirris, is thalhv which thi-v rthrlnl 
the passia^c. It is still the prinripal 
fuitl in that part of the i*i\er, an«l, 
from thu nature of tiie bed of the 
stream, must have Ik-cii so from the 
earliest periods. From the Zai) the 
Greeks proceeded by I^*rissa (AV«<- 
roud) ami Mcspila (KontfHiuft/:) to 
near the modern village of Ji'ituui^ 
between Tel Kef aiul Tel Kskof, 
where they lialted and repulsed an 
attack of the Persian forces. 'IMiey 
tlien crossed the hills by a precipi- 
tous pass near the modern Ztiktm, 
and after 4 days' march, in the 
coarse of Mrhtcli they must have 
passed the river Khalwur and its 
confluent the Hazel — thongh those 
rivers are not mentioned by Xeno- 
phon — they reached the high moun- 
tains of Kurdistan, " at a place," 
says their historian, "where the river 
is, both from its depth and breadth, 
absolutely impassable; no road ap- 
peared, the cragg}' mountains of the 
Carduchi absolutely overhanging the 
river." This must have l>een near 
Fynyky a village on the Tigris, sup- 
posed to be on the site of an ancient 
town (Phcenica), where the foot of 
the Kurdistan mountains is first 
washed by the river. A plan now 
proposed for crossing the river by a 
bridge formed of inflated skins being 
rejected on account of the strong 
force assembled on the other side to 
oppose the passage, 2 roads only 
were left to the Greeks:— 1, that to 
the W., crossing the Tigris near 
Jexireh, and thence through Orfa, 
Aintab, Tarsus, and the Cicilian 
Gates to Lydia ; and 2, that across 
the mountains of the Carduchi, or 
Kurdistan. They chose the latter, 
as it led into Armenia, through which 
they might reach the sea, and from 



wlu»s4' ntnuerotis villajres they emild 
(ibiaiii |H'nvisiuiis. I'm'VoiiiI the Car- 
duehiau mountains there were then, 
as now, 2 roads into Armenia : one 
cro.vsiiij: the plains of KluTZan to 
Diarlukir, and thence over the 
moiiiiluiiis to Khnr])nt ; the other 
juissiiij; through HHHs. The (I reeks 
pursneil th«.* latter of these. Fij:hliiig 
their way over a sm'eesi«i«)n of difii- 
eult passes stoutly defemled by the 
warlike Carduchi, they at last reached 
the river (*entrttis, i. c. the conflu- 
ence of tile modern rivers of Scrt, 
Jiitfis, and liohtan, near the modem 
7<y/<7*, where it joins the W. Tigris. 
On the o]>posite bank of this river 
they f<mn«l a combinetl force of 
Armenians, Mygdonians, and Chal- 
deans assendded to oppose their pro- 
griss ; but, skilfully eluding them, 
they effected a passage higlier up. 
They were here compelled, by the 
desertion of the villages, owing to 
the inroads of the Carduchi and the 
consequent lack of provisions, to 
abandon the direct route along the 
Bitlis branch of the river us far 
as Ititlis, and turning, therefore, to 
the W., they pursued their march 
through part of the modern district 
of Jic^lmtn, Crossing the plain of 
KlnrzKit^ and then turning somewhat 
to the E. again to avoid the moun- 
tains in the N. of that district, they 
came to the W. bank of the small 
river Teleboas, which has been sup- 

Sosed by some to be the Kara-m ; but 
. Ir. Layard gives satisfactory reasons 
for identifying it with the river of 
liitlis, which, as it joins the Sert-su 
before it falls into tlie Tigris at 
Tilleh, might well, under another 
name, have appeared a different river 
to Xenophon. The Greeks probably 
reached it a little below the modem 
town of liitiis; thence they con- 
tinued their march, on the same side 
of the river, through the valley of 
Bitlis, skirting the W. foot of the 
Khnroud Dttgk range, through a 
thickly -inhabited plain, which agrees 
exactly with Xenophon's description 
of it. They left lake Van to the rt. 

o 2 
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concealed from them by a range of | The following ronte from Rrae- 
low hills, which accounts for the ' room to Moussu I by the lake of Van, 
absence of any mention of that lake [ Hitlis^and Jezireh, was taken inSep- 
by Xenophou. In d marches, each tember, I84<J, by Mr. Layanl. We 
of 5 parasangs or honrs, from Kitlis, ' extractanoutlineofit, by his permis- 
they reaclietr the Kiiphmtcs at the sion, from his above-mentioned work 

Elacc where it is still crossed by the ' ' Nineveh and l{:d>ylon,' to which wc 
igh road iK'twcen Hiflis and N. ' refer the traveller for a detailcnl ac- 

Armenia. Deyond this stase of their count of the many objects of interest 

journey the narrative of Xenophon with which it abounds. 

IS not safficiently accurate to enable | There are no regular post-stations 

OS (o follow them with any degree of ; u|)on it, but a fimian will procure 

certainty. Mr. Ixiyard thinks it | horses. The road has only In-come 

most probable that they took ** the safe for travellers since the Turkish 

road still used by caravans through 

the plains of llinois and Ila«san 

Khaleh, as offering the fewest <\iflri- 

culties;" that "the river Hai-p.i us, 

mentioned by Xenophon, must l>e 

the TcfutrttA, and tlie Phasis either 

tlie Araxes or the Keir ;*' and that 

** Mount Theches, the Holy Mountain 

{32 parasangs from Trebizond, ac- 
cording to Xenophon), from which 

the Greeks first beheld the sea, was 

between Batoom and Trebizond, the 

Greeks having followed the valley 

of the Tehonik, but left it before 

reaching Batoom.** By others this 

mountain is supposed to l>e either 

the Tekieh Dagh or the Karahttxtn; 

but Mr. [^yard is of opinion that 
the Greeks did not pass near the 
modern Eraeroom, since, among 
other reasons, had they taken either 
of the 3 roads from £rzeroom to the 
coast, they must hare seen the sea 
Ibr the first time at a distance of not 
more than 6 or 8 parasangs from 
Trebiaond. If the particulars giren 
by Xenophon of the latter part of 
the Jouniey are accurate, which 
teems more than doubtful, the course 
of the Greeks, after leaving the 
Euphrates, must have been very tor- 
tuous, leading them but very slowly 
to the sea, which they at length 
reached at Trebizond. 



government has subjected the Beys 
to its authority, which they so long 
defied:- / » 

V^yt. Mfloa. 

Guli 9 

Bey-koi 1 

Kosli I 

Karagol l 

Firon i 

Akidat I 

Ketwak i 

Bidis 1 

Hamki 3 

Bedwan \ 

i:hellek 1 

Punduk I 

Mansouriyah i 

Feshspoor l 

Semil I 

Moussul I 

For the rest of the journey to 
Bagdad see lite. 35. ' 

Ouli, 9 m. 

Alter leaving Guli a high range of 
mountains, nmning neariy fi. and 
W., Is crossed by a pass called All 
Baba. or Ala Baba, from the top of 
which is an extensive view over the 
plain of Pasviu. To the S. are the 
snow-capped mountains of BinGhiul, 
or "Thousand Lakes," the source of 
the Araxet and other rivers. 

Bcii'hOi, 1 day, a village inhabited 
by Kurds. The road now proceeds 
through valle}*s and among undu- 
lating hills abounding with bustards, 
to the Arras or Araxes, which in the 
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<lry R<.';i8<>ii is crnssetl hy a fonl, Imt 
ut'ier raiiiti aiui iliiriii;; spi'iii«r it is \\\v 
iiiipassuhle toneiit ; ilieiiof it UmuIs 
over the \V. spur of iIk- Tick lab 
iiioiiiilaiiis, and iK'sceiids into tin* 
wide ami fenile plain of llinnis. 
Till' Snidinn. or Siffnt /m./A, a nia^- 
uiHcLMit CfMiicai peak coveivd with 
SIIOH-, rises abrnplly from the plain, 
N. of lake Van. According to the 
tradition, Noah's ark, floating on the 
waters of the deluge, struck against 
its top, when the patriarch, congra- 
tulating himself on his escape, ex- 
claiineil Subhanu-llah, *' Praise be 
to Go<l;'* and hence the name. In 
the plain is situated the considerable 
town of //1MN1.V, near which, in the 
Tillage of liashkan, are hot springs, 
supposed to \yt those visited by 
Xeiiophon after he had crossed the 
E«uphratc8. Leaving the town, the 
road leads oq to 

Aos/i, 9 hours, a large Anne- 
niaii Tillage at the foot of the hills 
forming the S. boundary of the plain 
of Hinnis. Here, as in many other 
Tillages where no khan is found, 
there is a guest^/ujitw for the recep- 
tion of travellers. 

Leaving Kosli, the road lies over 
the plain, and at Kara-knpri, near 
the ruins of a bridge, fords a branch of 
the Mttrad Chat, or Lower Euphrates, 
and leaves the plain by a pass 
through the mountain-range of Zer- 
nak. On the summit of a rock over- 
hanffing the road are the ruins of a 
castle, from which the Kurdish 
chiefs, not Tery long since, levied 
black-mail on the traveller. 

• Karngol, 1 day, a Kurdish village, 
beautifully situated in a plain waterctl 
b^ the M\trad Chni. The Sipan Dagh 
rises abruptly before it. 

The road now crosses the river by 
a ford near the Tilbge of Tekhout, 
then passes through a swamp abound- 
ing with myriads of wild fowl, and 
anerwards enters upon a line of 



hills scpaiTilinp it from the lake Guln 
■^htihi. On an I'levatiitu near is an 
Armenian monastery, Iteloiiging to 
ilic large Armenian village of Kop, 
in llie plain below. Alnnit ft h. 
after the road conus to the Gula 
Sliailu, at the further end of which is 

/V/v.//, 1 day, a village inhabited 
by Knnls and Annenians. It now 
passes to the small village of Khcrs^ 
on the W. extremity of the lake 
yatih Gt'l, which is separated from 
the Gula Shailu by a range of low 
hills, and then, skirting the £. bank 
of the lake, enters on an undulating 
country traversed by deep ravines, in 
which are numerous villages, until 
it reaches 

AklUai^ \ day, a picturesque ruined 
city, situated at the N.W. comer 
of Lake Van, a great inland sea, 
bounded both to the E. and W. by 
loft^ mountains. Akhlat has many 
ancient remains, among which the 
most interesting are several beautiful 
TfirU'/is, or tower-like tombs, the 
mausoleums of Sultans or chiefs of 
the great Tatar tribes. The ancient 
cemeteries form a belt round the 
town. On the summit of an isolated 
rock stand the walls and towers of a 
castle, the remains of the ancient 
city .of JCheialh, the capital of an 
Armenian province. The face of 
the perpendicular sandstone rocks 
about the town is honeycombed with 
caves — ancient tombs or dwelling- 
places — some of which are ap- 
proached by flights of steps. Many 
of them are inhabited. The neigh- 
bourhood of Akhlat presents some of 
the finest scenery imaginable, and its 
ancient remains are full of interest 
to the artist and the architect. 



LeaTing Akhlat, the road skirts the 
foot of the Nimroud Dagh, which 
stretches from the town to the 
S. extremity of the lake ; it then 
leads through the Tillage of Khar^ 
nwshXo 
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Keswrtk^ 1 day, an Armenian vil- 
lage, Klanding in a small l>ay and 
sheltered by a rocky promontory. 

Tlic traveller's rfiufe now lies 
along the margin of the lake, and 
leaves its S. end near the Armenian 
Tillage of TadtPiUi, once a place of 
some importance, and still containing 
a caravanserai, mosqnes, and haths. 
The road then passes over an nndu- 
latiDff country, where the S. c<HirKe 
of tlie streams and the gradual 
descent of the country show tliat, 
having passed the watersheil of 
central Asia, the traveller has 
reached the valleys of Assyria. 
Ruined khans and bridges afford 
traces of the great road which, in 
the days of Turkish prosperity, led 
from Lrzeroom, b^ Mush and bitlis, 
to Bagdad. A ravme,,here gradually 
widening, opens on 

Bitlis, I day, a long, straggling 
town, the residence of the govenior, 
built in the bottom of a deep %'allcy, 
and on the sides of ravines worn by 
small streaou. Bitlis was once a 
town of some importance, and 
has many picturesque remaini of 
mosques, baths, ftc. It now contains 
about 700 Armenian and 40 Jac<^ite 
fkmilies. The bazars are poor, but 
crowded ; the trade is almost cob- 
fined to the produce of the neigh- 
bourhood -^oak-galls, which are 
largely exported, wax, wool, and 
carpets celebrated for the brightness 
of their colour. There is a laige 
Armenian convent here. 

From Bitlis to Jezireh there are 3 
roads, S of which lead over the 
moantains, and are difficult and pre- 
cipitous ; the other winds throurii 
the valleys of the E. branch of the 
Tigris. Leaving Bitlis, the latter 
enters a deep wooded ravine, and, 
about 5 m. from the town, is carried 
by a tnnnci, about SO feet long, 
through a omm of calcareoot rock 
projecting from the mountain's side, 
from which various other calcareous 



or petrifie«l cun^nts descend in the 
fi»rm of stalactites. It continues 
along the same ravine, crossing the 
now increasing 8tri*ani of Bitlis. to 
the large Kuntish vill:i«;e of OiKXtM, 
lieyond which it follows the bank of 
the stream until, tnrning fiinn the val- 
ley, it enters a cotinti'y of low hills, 
and passes the village of Oia*tis-ct* 
ktjtfM. It now ascends a range of hills 
to the Knnlish village of KhUthi, from 
which it descends t«»the plain countrv 
of the Kherzan district, in which 
lies 



ffamAi, .1 days, s 
h. further on the 
the large village 
passing which the 
a defile into the 
the name of 



Yezedi village. 8 
road to Kedwan is 
of A'ojiAffMa, after 
road runs through 
plain which bears 



RedicoH, I day, a small town of 
about 800 huts, and containing a 
bazar and the remains of a castle. 
The inhabitants are Yesedis, except* 
ing about 100 Armenian and 40 or 
50 Jacobite and Chaldean families. 
A Turkish Afudir, or petty governor, 
resides here. 

Afler leaving Red wan the road 
passes through the villages otJemsftri 
and IftUewi to Ktrndnk, near which 
are the ruins of Husn Kaifa and 
other ancient cities. Below Kundnk 
the Redwan stream joins the Diar* 
bekir branch of the Tigris, and 
both flow together to the village 
of 7i/^y where they are joined by 
the united waters of Bitlis, Sert, and 
Bohtan. As we have mentioned 
above, it was at Tilleh that the 
Greeks forded the latter river, called 
by Xenophon the Centrites. Below 
Tilleh the road proceeds bj a diffi- 
cult track along the Tigris, which 
here fbroes its way through a long, 
narrow, and picturesoue gorge, the 
cliffi of which leave little space for 
a road between them and the river. 

Chdlek, I day <long), a village on 
the I. bank of the river. The road 
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DOW j>roci-<ils for '\ li. throtij^h the 
ravine ol' ihe 'rijrvis, uiiioiigst 
scenery of siirp:iKsiii^ ^nindeur, ami, 
leavinjj it wlu-re it liciicls to the \., 
lends in \}^ hour to the Cliristian 
vilhif^* of hh'^i't,,!. It then, passin^x 
the vilhipe of iir>'r»,ui^ ascends a 
mountain, from ^hieli there is a 
vicMv of unrivalled ntagnifieence, and 
again descends to 

rmuhtky 1 day, a large village, 
inhabited by hi{j;oted Kurds. Tlie 
Greeks prohahly ix*ached this place 
ftt the end of their first day's march 
over the Carduchiau mountains. 
The track now lies over a wooded 
mountaiu hy a diliicult pathway, 
can'ied along and over rocks cou- 
taining nian^' excavated tombs, to 
Fipitfk (the site of the ancient city 
of Phenika), wheix* Xeuophou was 
obliged to turn oil* from the road, as 
caravans still are, and to force the 
mountain pass against the Carduchi. 
Near this i>lace the rocks are honey- 
combed with tombs, and on the face 
of the cliffs arc bas-reliefs of the 
Parthian period, resembling those 
which Mr. Layai-d discovered in the 
mountains of Susinna. Alnnit 2 m. 
off the road to Jezireh are other in- 
teresting rock-sculptures of the same 
period. 

Manaouri'ffilt^ 1 day, a Nestoriau 
Chaldean village, beyond which is 
the town of Jczirch, on the rt bank 
of the Tigris. From this phkce 
there are 2 routes to Semll : that 
pursued by Mr. Layard, which is 
practicable only when the Khabour 
river is fordahle, pas^ses the Catholic 
Chaldean village of Tickhtan^ crosses 
the Khabour not far from its junc- 
tion with the Tigris, and, passing 
also the large Yezidi village of 
Dereboun, brings the traveller to 

Feahapoor, 1 day, a large Chaldean 
village. Thence it lies across the 
Assyrian plains to 

Semiif 1 day, a Yezedi village. 



erowncd by a modern mud-built 
eas'le, and proceeds, hy way of Tel 
ICskof and Tel Kef, to 



ROUTE G2. 

BAGDAD TO DAMASCUS.— VISIT TO 
PALMYIJA. 

The shortest way from Baghdad 
to the shores of the Mediterranean is 
to take the post route across the 
desert to Damascus. This po«t is 
kept up by the English, and goes 
once a month. Under favourable 
circumstances the distance is accom- 
plished in from 9 to 11 days, but 
delays often occur from the necessity 
of turning out of the road to avoid 
waiideriiig Arabs, or to seek for 
water. The traveller may engage 
one of the men employed in this 
service and cross with him at any 
time, but it is best to go with the 
regular mail, as he is tnen sure to 
be supplied with a good dromedary, 
and will get over the ground in less 
time and with little, if any, greater 
amount of fatigue. The £douin 
dress should be assumed, both for 
comfort and safety, the great object, 
next to not meeting with any one by 
the way, being, if seen, not to attract 
attention. Of course the less lug- 
gage the better. The stock of pro- 
visions should consist principally of 
thiu^ that do not require cooking, 
as it is seldom safe to li^ht a fire ; for 
the same reason a tent is only a use- 
less encumbrance. Water is found 
evei7 36 or 48 h. The writer en- 
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gagetl one of tliu |M)stincn to take 
himself, his Bcrvuiit, uiul higgage 
across tu the time usiiully occu|»ieil 
hj the mail. The guide was to fur- 
Dish 5 camels and iH'ar all risks and 
expenses (except the tnivcllcr*8 pro- 
visions) for 580 keraitiis = 29/. The 
provisions consisted of goat's milk, 
cheese, raisins, preserved apricots, 
and rusks, and a little wine and 
brandy. To these were added coffee 
and nee, to l>e used whenever a fire 
oould be ventured u)>on. The water 
was carried in 2 goatskins, such as 
used by Turkish sakas or water- 
carriers. A Uiissia-lvatlier flask, 
holding about :i junrt, at one*s sad- 
dle-bow is a ^i' .ii convenience; if 
covered with canvas, and the out- 
side kept moist, Uie water inside 
will remain cool. The motion of 
the camels is easy, as they seldom 
go out of a walk, which does not ex- 
ceed 3 m. an hour. To make un for 
their slowness, however, they Keep 
going froni 16 to 19 h. out of the 24, 
and the times of halting are so di- 
vided as never to allow a continuous 
rest of more than 2 or, at the most, 
4 h. One of the camels fell sick and 
had to be left at Hit ; another died 
of heat and fatigue before reaching 
Damascus, and a third the day after 
arriving there; but this was in the 
month of August, and the camels 
were very indiflferent ones. The 
Journey lasted 13 days, inclttdinsr a 
day at Hit. From Bagdad to Hit 
on the Euphrates is, tu a straight 
line, about 110 m., and thence to 
Damascus about 420 more ; but from 
the detours made to avoid Arabs, or 
to seek for wells when those on the 
road were found dry or their water 

Ktrid, the ground gone over cannot 
ve been less thau 600 m. It is 
well worth while to spend a day at 
Hit (the Is of Herodotus) to visit the 
fountains of bitumen in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Before reaching Hit lies the terri- 
tory of the Delem, a wealthy Arab 
tribe, but subject to the Porte. After 



Hit the road lies through an immense 
tract of sandy plains, hills, and val- 
leys, barren, or pixxlucinff only 
pnckly shrubs and a tall feathery 
grass which the camels eat, wantlcred 
over by numerous tribes, of which 
the Aiieyza are the most important. 
Sometimes a raswa or plundering 
cxpo<Utiou of the Sliammar, or other 
invading tribes, may be met with. 
The worst that can happen to any 
one who gives no provocation is (o 
be plundered and lose his camels, 
but, if proper iiiquiriea be made 
before tlie journey, aud due precau- 
tions taken while on it, the dianoet 
of such an accidcut are very slight 
indeed. 

If not pressed for time the traveller 
may join a caravan and take his 
ease; they occupy about 30 or 40 
days on ttie journey, and fellow a 
rather lon^r and more iiorthem 
route, passing near Palmyra.— J. G. 

Achmet Ed 'Dieb, of Beyrout, can 
be highly recommended as a drago- 
man and travelling servant. He 
speaks Arabic, Turkish, French, Ita- 
lian, and some English. He has 
travelled further than moat Svrian 
servants, having been in the writer's 
service for more than 13 months, 
during which time he visited Cypma, 
Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia. — J. G. 

VISIT TO PALHVKA. 

Palmyra is a place not at all timet 
accessible to Europeans, bat, gene- 
rally speaking, the obstacles to goinf 
thither are verv much exaffgerated, 
if not entirely fabulous. The easiest 
and the cheapest plan is to make a 
bargain aud have a written contract 
with some Bedouin or camel-owner 
in Damascus to take one there and 
back for a fixed sum, he bearing all 
risks and expenses. The writer paid 
70 ghaxis » 14/. for 2 camels and the 
services of their owner to take him- 
self and his servant to Palmyra, 
remain there two days, and return. 
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The (ristaiicc is nhout 1(H> m., mid 
iiiny lie aecompliKhed in 'i^ days, 
Iiaiiiii^ at the viUajres of (ieroiidi 
and ol' Kl Gnritc} n, the foniier \i h. 
from Damascus, the hitter 21. 
'IliiMice to Pahiivi-a is 14 more, 
liavo nothing with you hut the 
Hedoniu ch>ihes on your hack (they 
are the nu)st comfortable and attract 
least notice), and 20<) or .')i)0 piastres 
to meet current expenses on the road. 
Take, a few biscuits, raisins, dried 
apricots, a little wine in a leather 
flask or tiota, and a small skin for 
water. When at Palmyra, whatever 
disputes may arise al)out yourself 
among the Arabs, do not interfere in 
any way, and, if appealed to, refer 
ihcm to the man who conducted you, 
and him to his contract. The dispute 



is probably about the amount of fees 
<»r fines he is to pay the sheikhs of the 
village for bringing a si ninger. The 
writer's gtiide got olf with the pay- 
lUfiit of 1 4) gha/is, which, however, 
he s<ilemiily protested was more than 
the whole sum paid to him for tlic 
journey. 

It is worth while to go to Tadmor 
shortly before the caravans start 
from the different iMunts of Syria for 
Mecca, if only to see the tliousands 
upon thousands of camels that are 
collected round the ruins for the 
conveyance of the pilgrims and their 
goods. The curious in gastronomy 
may have the opi)ortunity of tasting 
caniel's tiesh ; it is like tough stringy 
beef, with a sweetish taste. — J. G. 
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Graiikua !(.. 125. i8|. 

Groeka, track of tlie ten tliou- 

8;ind, 270-272. 
Groiska, i|8. 
Gull. 272. 
Oulnar. 228, 212. 

to Konia, 226. 

Gurolih Khaneh. 199. 267. 269. 
GygKanLake, 180. 
Gypopolia, 110. 



Ila4Ji AI>lMne. 191. 

Haiiua, 187. 

IIa>VI-k9l. 26j. 

Iladrianl, 254. 

IfBmna. Mount, ijo. 

Haklar, 254. 

Hi\)llar, 21 J. 

Hakiro Kban. 208. 

Hallil EllT. 170. 

Hahra <l6xil Irmak) R., 187, 



KAISARIVEII. 

Hamld. 266. 
Ilaniki, 274. 
llnmiiH. Turklnii, 88. 
llnmMliiilcni. i|$. 
II.1AXIII KiiU'li. 189. 204. 2A8. 
lichnifl |{. (Mariixa). i|f. 
l(clU'ii|Hiiil. 124. 126. 170. 
Ih'nirU'a, 260. 
ll<>riK>iiK'li, 205. 
ll<>rtiM*i>ii, 104. 
ll«niMii!«LMlt, i|8. 
lltrniloiMliiM, 2$9. 
llvnuuK K.. 166, 179, 2f6. 
Ilcncif^vina, 128. 
llicnt|iollB, 176. 
Illcnm atraila, ii|. 
HInnti, 271. 
Illniiauti. III. 
Hit, 276. 
II«Hila. 252. 

Ilori'xul, HMmaatprf of, I4f. 
Ilunniittiiiliio. 186, 191. 
I llunkinr Skdvasi. 114. 
Ilj'lialte, 174. 



tbralla. See Drailow. 
Iconliiin, 217. 
J<Ih, Mount, 169, 172. 171. 
Idican Jove, fccmnlca or, 171. 

Itdil. 222. 

Ukiui, 217. 
Ilium. »itc of, 169. 
Ii^ir-km. 116. 
Inek llAiar, 179. 
Iii-oglii. 242. 
Ircboll, 260. 
Iria 11., 187, 262. 
Iiuik(\Je. 141. 
Icaura, 21 1. 
Ubarta, 241. 
IrlMskll, 22|. 

IsinkI, or IsnIkmM (Kkomo- 
diaX i«J. 

to Del Baiar, 266. 

liiiik (XkaM). 184, 215. 
laUrroik 118. 



1. 

Jaghat, io|. 
Jagodiiia, 114. 
Jaaay, 149. 

to Uudiarcat, 148. 

Jeveillk. 267-8. 
' Joxireh. 27$. 



i Kadoa. 255. 
I Kabe. 2f6. 

Kaisarij^ 109. 

— to Encrooa, 104. 
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KAISAKIYKII. 

KnisiirlyoH toTokiit, ic*}. 

to Kiiriiiiiiin, iio. 

to'l'nr»^n», 225. 

|i» AiiKoru. 265. 

K:ikav.i, 246. 

Kalar.it, 146, ilfv ~ 

Kalahjik. 264. 

Kiilara^li, 140. 

KalciuliM', 105. 

Kill kit, tHH. 

K:llki. 12}. 18 J. 

Kniidilli, 1 16. 

K.-tiiiyn, 116. 

KAiUiiis Kourcmai. 190. 

Kara liouruun. x$9. 

Karabouimr, 218, 22 1. 

Karabunar-kui, 241. 

KariMlAgh, 212, 217. 227. 

KAra-ciintii, 21 1. 

Karagiunoiiii, 256. 

Kiiragol, 271. 

KaralianiKU 204. 

Kara-liUiinr, 26;. 

Kara-1iis3(ir (Uj'l)i«tni), 211, 

225. 
Kara-hissor (Shcbb^klianch). 

188. 
Kara-KiUsa. 268. 
Kara KoaUh, 188. 
Karaman, 212, 227. 

to Kaiiiariyen, 210. 

to Smyrna, 21 j. 

Kara-ova-su, 125. 
Karastt, 188, 206. 
Karavercn, 167. 
Karghan, 205. 
4{aiTti)ch, no. 
Karnabad. i jf. 
Kara, 204. 
Kartal, 214. 
Ka88aba,2i|, 227. 
Kastamounl, 192. 
Kastanleh. 220. 
Kasvln, 170. 

Katakekaamene; 222, 255. 
Kaxan, the, 119. 
Kebon Maden, 206. 
Kefeli-kOi, 106. 
Kefftut, 222. 
Kemakb, 2o<. 
Kemereh, 167. 
Ken-k5I. 170. 
Keruunt, 260. 262. 

to Treblzond, 258. 

Kesterlek. 254. 
Keswak. 274. 
Ketaiburlo* 241. 
Khan Dag, 186. 
Kltarput, 206. 
Khassim Faatia, 61. 
iChelath, 271. 
Kheijan Kaleb, 265. 
Khilid-bahrl. 125. 
Khonaa, 177. 

KhoolU 189- 
Kbopah, 20a. 
Khonaaaii, 204. 



I.II'ATIIKON. 

Kili.t, 1 1 1. 

Kim.tii. 171. 
' l\ini|fluii;i. 147. 

Imihiiii. I {7. 

Kiik-I\li>i«', I n. 

U' i:ii.«lMliuk, 14 J. 

KiniM-li. 254. 

Kii sill ii.-i. i(A. 
, Ki/'l< ! u- III. 214. 
■ l\i/.-lii--ir. or Kills. 211. 22?. 

Ki/il Iniiak (lialys) i:., 187, 
261, 

Ki/./W'jik. 252. 

KiMy-liir^Kiir, 224. 

Kuluwaii hiigh, 20;. 

Kunla, 217. 

to Skutari, 214. 

to (iiiliiar, 226. 

to A Icyii, 240. 

K<H»Kt<3t. 252. 
; K«N»iiik, 249. 

Korli. 27;. 
I Kiisru Kliatiy, 216. 
I Koyuiiyik, 19?. 

KiK-liuiilii 'tViHih, 171. 

KllkUi^ 2);. 

Kiiluli, 20J, 222, 255. 

Kutlcli haKh<bihcsiii, 1 17. 

KurcliHtan. i6o. 

Kurdistan mouiituintf, 189. 268, 

iT.275. 
Kurle d'AnUUh, 117, 147. 
Kuni-T8li(>siiicb, 101. 
Ku9t4-ii<Uc, 141. 
Kutaya, 242. 

KutcfiUk Tchckmcdyeh. i ji 
Kuzgbuiijik. 118. 



L. 

Ijiara, 244. 

lAbraiidci, 252. 

Lnnipsacus, 18;. 

Lrfuusuki, 124. 

Language, Observations on 

Turkish, 44. 
Laodicca (Kski-bisaar), 176. 
Laodicnsa ( Yorgan Ladik), 217. 
Laranda, 212, 227. 
Lamaca, 2 jj. 
Lata, 190. 
LaKgarat, i j6. 
Laxistan, 202. 
Iie1)edu8, 174. 
Lcfka, 2i6. 
Lefke, 215. 

Ixstlerd of introduction, if. 
Leukosia, 2j6. 
Limasol, 214. 
Limyra, 246. 
Loftsha, 14;. 
Lopadium, 181. 
LourameU 204. 
Low Palanka, 140. 
Luleb Bnrglias, iji. 
Lnpathron. See Lopadinm. 



>IVls. 

LyMsAi, i8A. 214. 
I.ynis K., 188, 262. 
1 l.ystra, 212. 



M.uo-iiH II.. 222. 

M.n ly. 251. 

Maan.li'r 1!., 17?. 176, 22?. 

.MjiKii«'>i.i (;ul .M.T;indrum), 175. 

(n*l SJ]iyluiiiX 166. 

Malaiiych (.Malnlia), 208. 

Man.tK.sia. niuiia^lcry of, 134. 

MatulariM U., 186. 

MamlniJiora, x8i. 

Maniyns, 221. 

Mai\jclik, 208. 

Maiincra and cttntoms of tlie 

TurkH, 27- j 2, 161. 
Maiisrr, 166. 
MaiiMxiriynh, 275. 
Murdiii, 207. 
MaritZii H., iji-ij|. 
Mannura, 180 ; sea of, 98, 1 24, 

185. 
Marsivan, 187. 
Matncbin, 141. 
Mcilcreh-kut. 221. 
Melassa (Mylasii), 252. 
Menavgiit, 240. 
Mcndcrch, or ^[cnder>tii, 169. 
Mes ir niinin, 109. 
Mc!«<>pot;imia, 160. 
Me&5i8, 220. 
Messogia, Mount, 176. 
M<>iropolis, 178. 
Mozingbcrd, 204, 
MllnnantKKir, 267. 
Mikalitztt, 184. 222. 
Milunovatz, no. 
Milcpoiamo, lake, 221. 
Miletus, 25i. 
Miali, 211. 225. 
Mohammedan year, |2. 
Moldavia, 127. 
Monastir deutr'un lem, 146. 
Money in Turkey, 21, 15J, 
Montenegro, 129, 151. 
Moola, 252. 
Moosb, 190. 
Moot, 227. 
Mopsuestia, 220. 
Morpho, 2i6. 
Mostar, 152. 

to hoaiA Serai, 152. 

to Itagusa, 152. 

Moudania, i8j. 
Moussul, 192, 194, 275. 
Mudlrli. 267. 
Mtthalicb, 184, 121. 
Mulk, 264. 

Murad Cliai, 206^ 271. 
Mustafa Pasha, ija. 
Mylaaa. 1^2. 
Myra, 246. 
Myus. 251. 
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INDEX. 



NAQAnA. 



Nupiranamu, 12^. 

Names mmI litlca, Turkidi, j|. 

Nnrleii, I7x. 

Ne.t|N>llis 2{|. 

Ni*m<KOHi, iiniiticry «f, 147. 

Nevctfigiw. If 2. 

Nev^riH'lir, 224. 

Nk»i(liiiilk). 1II4. 

NlcoinoiUA(l«nld), 185* 

Nkopoll. i^a 

NIomiii, iiK, 

Nigdcti, 21 1. I2f. 

NIkw, iM. 262. 

Nlmll, i6f, 179. 

NiioroiMl. 192. 

NlmnMKl iJalgli, 271. 

NIma, 114. 

Nora, 225. 

NyM, 176. 



0. 

Odmici» i79< 

Of, 201. 

Offloera of the Seraglio, J4. 

Oknitu. 146. 

OlieiiiUM. 140. 

Otympua. in MjrtiA, 182. 

—.In Cjrprun, 2|j. 

* in L3'ci» (town), 24$. 

Ordntua. 265. 

Ordtt. 261. 

Omeonook 242. ftee f n-Of{hl. 

Oraova, ucvr. fortreu of, 1/9. 

Orta-kiH, 100. 

Oanan-lmar, 141. 

0«niu^ik, 187. 

Otioauin hUtory, nkctch of. 49. 

empire, stAiimica of. $0. 

, go\'erDRieot, $i. 



P. 

Piidceta. £'«ie Steam-packetfk 

Pactoliie, 177. 

nilMb, 150, 

PaUatU*. If I. 

Palmyra, 276. 

Fkmboak Kaled. 176. 

Puionnns, bay of, 184. 

Panletcbon. I2|. 

Papaalo, i||. 

Fkphoa. 21 f. 

Partbenina R. (RamdnrS^i).i 86. 

Paain, plain of, 204, 268. 

P^wpiirta, 17, if5. 

PaUra, 248. 

Pendeliwros, 144. 

Piendtk, I2|. 

P^ra, 60. 

Pervunoa, 167. 17S- 

Perga,i44- 



ItUMlLt. 
f^rlchan, 1 17. 

IVriiillllltl, 2f»4. 

l*t*Uu TlicniititfUa. 99. 

PtiAtU^miiA, 261. 

I1i;iii.-«r, llic, (n. 

lliitimriiM. itliiiitof, 262. 

PIutriL-K-i I, 2^»2. 

limrtiA, lowvrof. 110. 

MiAM'liit, 24 {. 

Iliazciiiiiii (rukiil). I 47. 

I'lM-lliiii. 248. 

Iliciiika, 271, 27f. 

i1iil:ul«l|tlii.-i, 177. 

l1iili|>p<iM»ll«, i||. 

Iliiluutlca, 2f9. 

llilliMiicliiim. 216. 

I^iinck.1, 246. 

Ilirygkui niarble qiiarrlca, 116. 

I'iiuinM, 220b 

Itroii, 27 J. 

I'isHiHirl. 215 . 

liuitU. 1 17. 148. 

IHalniM. 200, 258. 

IMcviia, 142. 

Pudlcaloi, 149. 

Ptenuuietma, aaa. 

Poinus 112. 

PoiMlikonlsl, 174. 

IVialikow, pittlu oC >0|. 

iVitViMll, 141. 

IVetciita, 15. 

lYiciic 2«l. 

IVinoca' IsLindi, I2|, l%|. 

Prinkipo* t2|. tttj. 

IVopoiiUa, 9M, 124, 185. 

IVoie, I2J, i8|. 

PuL'SA. Hee Bronaa. 

I'yta: CHida*. 218 226. 

Pyraiuus R. (GhllKNin), 220. 

n 

Qaarantlne. 16, 161 ; at Malta, 
16 ; at Syra, 162 ; at Smyrna, 
164 ; at Trebliond, 101 ; at 
Cyiinu. 212. 



I 8IU8TUIA. 

Rinmull Kawnk. 109. 

iUuilacIiAk, 1 |f». 

to liirk-Kliaie. 141. 



ifo. 
Ra0iMi,2O|. 
Raguaa. ifj. 

to Moetar, if 2. 

— — to Gaturo and Bfonlene- 

gro. Ml. 
Ranuoan, the, 57. 
R.iv.tiiiua. immaaicry of, 154. 
Uctiwan. 274. 
Rliymldcitfl it., 181. 
Rininik Valcca, 146. 
RIva, 112. 
Rlsali, 202. 
Romano, 149. 
RoUientlmnn, i|!*. 

to Itucliarett, 1 17. 

Rumlll-hiMar, 10}. 



Siili.-injit. 1 -16, 267. 

.S.ipil.ii«filM, 241. 

S:iKliik'ii. 209. 

Siiittas. 222. 

Sokaria (.Saiigarliia) R, 2tf, 

2fi«, 264, 
SaliimlN. 219. 
Salitiniick. 117. 
Siik4i Sterol. 21Q. 
Sau>xica to OonatMitlnople, 

ifl. 
.S:ilaik*reli. i8|. 
SMnawm, 192, 261. 
SamlukU, 121. 241. 
Saiifeariiia U. (Sakaria), iff* 

254.264. 
Sanaoon, 25 1. 
Santa Croce, Hoimt, 114. 
SanMiat, or Ilermaib B.. 18a 
SanUa, 277. 

to Urousa, 178. 

Sariyari. 100. 

Sarrooaaktcbi KSprI, 17a. 

Senia Rm 119^ 

ScMla NiiOTa, iff. 

Scanuimlcr, 170. 

Scliibka, iMiia of, 141. 

Scaaoiis and dlmata, 16^ i|6i 

ScdikiH, 166, 178. 

Sfjikler, 255. » 

^iCid•cI•ghaxl. 2fff. 

Scidl-shehr. 2i|. 

•Sckrdcrrli. 115. 

Sdeiidl. 222. 

Sclgi?. 241. 

Sell vri. or SeUnU (SeljmbrUX 

III, lit. 
ScmendrLi, t|8. 
ScmlU 275. 
Scmlin. 114. 
Scniglla^ 62. 
Servanta. 19^ iff. 
Servia, 128. 
Seatoa, 126^ iTa 
Seven Cliurcliea« tour ct, 174. 
Scvrl lifsaar, 264. 
Shabatz, 15a 
Shflyran, 188. 
Sliehlak, 170. 
^ii'ik-Aniur, 228. 
Skclk-ttl-UUni, oflloe of, 14. 
SliiigAlittr. 215. 

to Side, 241. 

Shmnla, 116^141. 
Sburava, 152. 
SMe. 245. 

to Sbugrimt, 241. 

Sigeaii pmnontoiy, 126. 
Sihoun (Sarua) R., 119, 226. 
SItiatria. 140. 






iM>i:\. 
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Siiii.Uil. l.iU- il. 212. 
Siiii'.iN l{., .•"•iin<- of, 1-2. 
Siii'^'trli. 22 2. 
Siii"i"'. if*-). 

.si|«\ lu>-, "M«-iiiit. iWi. 

Sii'li inli. :4i. 

Hkiii.iii. iiK; ii»<»»^|U»>.s, Imili.-. 

di-rvislios, 119; Imryiiig- 
grouiiils. 121. 

(o Koiiia, Titr&us, oikI 

Rains. 214. 

SIniii Uhniiik. 148. 

Sluno, 152. 

Klatitiii, 144. 

Siii3'niii, i6j; iiiiiii, Ikiz^if, 16}; 
dcMcriiaioii of, i6i; rcnuins 
of tlH> :iiici*nt cit}', 164; o\- 
cur«ioiis fruiii, 165; ridcri 
ruuiid, 166. 

to tbu I'rouil an<I Hcllcii- 

pout, 166. 

t4> Con.st:iiitliioplc, 178. 

to licy-shclir. m. 

•^^ to Knraman. iij. 

~— to Adalia, 245. 

to Drousa, 25]. 

Soandui, 11 1. 

Soanli l)crch. III. 

Softhlah. Like of, ii j. 

Sima, 167. 

SopbU, I J I. 

Sporting ill Armenia, 160. 

—— tn MesoiMtamia, 19 j. 

in CyprtLs, iji. 

St BanialMis. convent of, 2J7. 

Stain bouU $1. 61. 

StavMs. 240. 

Steam-piickcis, 11 ; Levantine, 
1 1 ; from Vienna to Con- 
atanlinople by tbo Uaiiulx: 
and Black Sea, 1 1 ; from 
Tricsto to Constanthioplo 
(Auttrian Lloyd**), 1 1 ; 
Southampton to Malta and 
Constantinople (^I'tnimviar 
and Oriental Companyg), 
12; Malta to Smyrna and 
CoDStantinople (^Ve>icA), 1 2 ; 
Marseilles to Constantino- 
ple (^French), 12; on tlic 
ikMphurus, 59. FVom 
Constantinople to Princes' 
Islands. I2j. 

to Smynia, 124. i6i. 

to Vuma, 141. 

to Salonica, 15]. 

to Moudaiiia. I8j. 

to Isiuid. 266. 

to Trebizond, SInope, 

Samsoon. &c^ 192. 262. 

Steam coramanication witb 
Cyprus, 2)2. 

Stenia, 104. 



ri{\.iA\. 

>t..t.«iy., 152. 
.♦^ir.itoiilrji-a, Z52. 
"^11 iii-l. 24H. 
^iil" i;i).-iiili, 255. 
^iilm;i, 14I. 
M:l'.iii-lii.>'Sir, 176. 
^i.li.ini.i. IM. 
. iili iiii.iii (ill iVibia), 270. 

.•"^iitM iniin, 179. 

Mil iiiciiah, (ii.strict uf, 202. 

.<ii-Minbir-li, lai, 222. 

Smaiili i higb. Mount, 204, 27 j. 

>> Ilium, 24$. 

Syiiiiiitx, 140. 

Syniplcgades, ill. 



' T. 

Tiniwan, 274. 

T.kly, 252. 

Tar.<iiis, 218, 226. 

to KatiUtriyfh, 225. 

Ta>h'koun. 190. 

Tatar busarjik, i||. 

Tittlar, 224. 

TatAlie-kui. u6. 

Tavium, 210. 264. 

Tdialtigsbl. 241. 

TcbcktoU^ 225. 

Tclicmavoda, 140. 
i 'I'ckrova, 245. 
I TclmessuB (Macry), xsi. 
1 1'i'skereb, 17. 
I Tiictnoticon, iSj. 
j Thempia, lof. 
' Tlicmiodon, 261, 262. 
{ I'liraoe, ijo. 
; Tbyatira. 166. 178, 180. 
i 1 hymbrlus iC 242. 

TiKriis 19J. I^, 207, 17«. 174- 

Tilli-h. 274. 
: Tin-boll, 259. 

Tirguvist, 148. 
j Tirgii Formos, 149. 

Tlrjn^Jllu, 145. 

Tiniova, 141. 

Tismana, convent of, 145. 
: Titles, Turklah, jj. 

Tiia, ij6. 

Tjiidcn. 242. 

Ttos. 251. 

Tinolus, Motmt, 177. 179. 

Tokat, 187. 210. 

to Constantinople, 185. 

to Trebisond. 199. 

to Kaiaariyeb, 209. 

Tokma-«a« 2c8. 

Tomb of iBneas, 169. Alyat- 
tes, 180. 

Top-baneh, 60. 

Torlack, i|6. 

Tortoeal, 140. 

Tosia, 187. 

Tr.^nopolis, 255. 

Trajan's bridge, 1)9. 



IlKKl.V. 

Tr.ijiitr^ wall. 140, 141. 

Inlhs. i^fj. 

I r.nrllinfr, Str Turkey. 

I'lMviiik. i;n. 

tn Ki'ljrnulc, 149, 

- l<> ll^.vn.i Sriai. IJI. 
■J'lilii/oinl. 210. 

lo I '.!.;<l. Uf/L), 

- - to J.i/rnMHii, P/f). 

to TriiHilisaiul KtTasunt. 

258. 

- - to Constantinople by tiea, 
260. 

to Bayoxld, 267. 

to Krzcroom and Persia. 

268. 

to Bagdad, 270. 

THlMiIis, on the Mtvander, 177. 

- - in I*oiitu«, 259. 
T ^liuU'n, 21). 

I • I. tlio, 169-174. 

iliR-o *l'uunt uf, 170-174. 

'I'i<>^iti.<<. hike, 21). 

Tiiiy. 169. 

Tslialy Kawnk. i)5. 

Ttilioiighclli-koi. 117. 

T((hcragnn, palaro of, too. 

Tshibuklu. 116. 

Taliorlu, IJI. 

Tsliunira, 226. 

Tultsha. 141. 

TuiK\Ja, or Tundsha, R.. iji, 14) . 

Turkal. 187, 262. 

Tt'UKEY. General bints for 
travelling In, 9; Routes to. 
II ; steamers. 11 ; requi- 
sites for travelling In. 12; 
luggage, clothes, &c., 12-1$; 
prt'Bents, 15; letters of in- 
troduction, 15; climate and 
seasons for travelling. 16, 
156: rules for preser^'ation 
of health, 16; quarantine. 
i6» 162 ; passports, firmans, 
^•t I7> 155; oire of horses. 
18, 155; travelling servants, 
tatars, 19, 155; accommo- 
dation for travellers, 19-21 ; 
money In Turkey, 21-24, 
i)o» 155 ; weights and mea- 
sures, 24 ; character of the 
Turks, 24-27. 161 ; numnerb 
and customs. 27-12, 161 ; 
Mohammedan year, )2; 
Turkish names and titles. 
j)-4): Turkish vocabulary, 
4) ; observations on the lan- 
guage. 44-48; Greeks in 
Turkey. 48 ; Armenians, 48, 
49 ; sketch of Ottoman his- 
toi7> 49 « ttstistics of the 
empire, 50; physical geo- 
graphy, $0, 156, 158, 160; 
government, 51. 

Turkey in JSurxne, 1 27 ; Routes 
In. 1 27 ; Danuoian rrindpali- 
Ues, 127; Wallochia and 
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TUilKKir. 



Moldiftvla. it7 ; S4T\'1a, iiS ; 
ltiiiiiiia,Turki!iti Cnmtia, Iter- 
x(>KovliM, 128; MuiitciK'gro. 
119; Bulgaria, 129; Tlirmv, 

I JO. 

Turkejf in Mia, 194; Routes 
In, 154, 162; Aaitt Mimir. 
1 f6-i $8 ; Annciiia. 1 fM-i 60 ; 
Meso|)oUniui. Ibihyluiihi, 
KurdUtAn, 160-161 ; Mnu- 
neraand churjctcr, 161, 1O2. 

Tnrknuuile, 171. 

Tumnl, 140. 

'ruraul Severimil, 1 19. 

— to Bucliamt, 144. 

TuU»a, 140. 

TttsU, lyo. 

T7UM,2II. 

Tyrto,i79. 



niaah. aoS. 

Ulehiberan. 199^ 

UI011M, ooratilnUoit of tlie, 42. 

Ulttbad. iti, izi. 



INDEX. 

WIlilN. 

Unycli, 261. 
Unlink. 25$. 
UUli KlllaA, 268. 

V. 

V.in, and its lake. 191. 271. 27). 
V'anui. 141. 

tu Wiiliii, 142. 

Ut Onisiaiitiiioitlo, 141. 

Vnrxahan. 2^19. 
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LIST OF DUTIES 

KOW PATAHLK IN IX>KDON UPON TIIK IMPORTATION OF WoUKS OF 
AbT, CURIOaiTIBS, &C., FROM THE CONTIKKNT. 



The ftUowiac Arttoles are AXal» TMMM OV BUTT. 



Alabamtiek Mid Mabblb. 
Ambkb, MBBufaetaret of. 
AyciioviRs. 

AoATKH and Cobkbijaks, wC or unaet. 
BooKB, of odiUoBB printed prior to 1801. 
Bboxkb Works of Art (Mitiqvcs and ori- 
ginal works only). 
BCU40N, Coins and Medals of all kinds, 

and battered Plate. 
Caxbbiob, Lawns, Damask and Diapers of 

Linen, or IJnen and Cotton. 
Caxros, fiW set. 
Cabbiaobs of all sorts. 
Catuxos, and Uarp Strings, silvered or 

not. 
Casts of Boats, Statues, or Ftgnres. 
CoBAi, whole, poUshed, unpolisbed, and 

fragments. 
CoTToir, ManuiiMtares of, moT being artidos 

wholly or in part made up. 
DtAxoxDs, Emeralds, Pearls, and other 

Precious Stones, nU set. 
Flowkb Roots. 
Fbambb for Pictures, Prints, Drawings, 

and Mirrors. 
Fobs and Skixs, and Artloics thereof. 
Glass, all Plate, Osst or Boiled Glass. 
—— — Paintings on Glass. 
Glass Beads and Bugles. 



Glass Bottles, WlneGlasaes, and Tumblers, 
and all white Hint and common green- 
glass goods, Hioi being cut or orna- 
mented. 

LiXKX Uanufiietores, n»t beb^ mrti»U» 
wholly or in part made up. 

Lat Figures, imported by British Artists 
for their own use. 

Maoka Obbcia Ware, and Antique Earthen 
Vases. 

Majccscbipib. 

Maps and CnAnn, and parts thereof. 

MiBRBAL Waters. 

MoDEU of Cork and Wood. 

Gum and Olive Oil. 

Paiktbbs* Colovbs, Brushes, Pencils, and 
Crayons. 

PiCTCBBS. 

Plants and Tbxbs, alive. 

Sbkds. 

Sacsaoes. 

SrEciMRMS of Natural History, Minerali^ 

Fossils, and Ores. 
Sroxr^ all Sculpture and Articles of Stone* 

Alabaster, and Marble. 
ScLPHVB Impresdons, or Casts. 
Tblbsoopbs. 

TiLBS. 

Vasbb, Andant, mU of Stone or MaiMa. . I 



Ob the foUowliic Arttetos tbo duty is S per oent. ad tbIo: 

Casbmbbb ^Shawls, and all Articles of 

GoaU* Hair or WooL 
CoTToif Articles, wholly or in part made up. 



( 



/ 



Lisrsy Articles, wholly or in part made np.j 
WooLLBsr Artielea, wholly or in pait- 
msde up. 

I 



Ob file fellewlBc Arttoles tbe ]>Bt7 Is lO per eeBt. ad TBlorook 



BoxBS of all sorts. 

EoTrnAB, and all other Antiquities. 
RxBBOinBBT and Needlework. 
FvBBiTVBB of all kinds. 
JATAKBBn and Lacquered Ware. 
Jbwbllkbt, and all Jewds set. 



Lacb made by hand. 

Mosaic, small Ornaments for Jewdlery. 

McsicAL Instruments, exceptit^ Musical 

Boxes, Brass Instnunenti^ Pianos^ and 

Accordions. 
% »^^ (f^ f ,j^ T^des. 
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U8T or DllTZS8-co&tinii«4. 

AMQvmtmADK Watcb • . , tk€ ffaiUm 10 

BlUMOfCOEAL . . . . . . , thslk, I 6 

Crystal, Jet, mnd Mock Pearl . . . tfi7to 3 

BooiLt, of editions printed in and since 1801 . . the ewi, 1 10 

•^—~ imported under International Treaties of Cbpjriiflit . ditto Id 

(nmi«tf BdMioM of Eaglbb Woriu, of wMcti (be Coojrnglii nkto la Eag laad, 

totally iwohiblted.) 

— — — - Engli^ relmported (unless declared that no Drawback 

waa elaimed on Export) . . , tkslh, Q Q \\ 

Bbocadb of Gou> and Siltui . . • • ditto 5 

BaowsB, 

all ManoflMSturet of • • ^ tho owL 10 



}■"": 



CAftnen and Rvoa (voollen) • , the squaro yard 6 

OoKAL MaoLxosn • . f A« a. 1 

Crima, PoBcnAix, and EAKTHmirABS, all • ^ the etet. 10 

Clocks, not exoeedlng the raloe of 5f. each • , the donom 4 

■ exceeding 5«., and not exceeding the Tulne of I7t. 64. each ditto 8 

■ exceeding 1S«. 64., and not exceeding the ralue of 3/. each mek S 

exceeding S/., and not exceeding the value of 101. . ditto 4 

»— ^ exceeding 101. Talue • • • • ditto 10 
CioABS and Tobaooo, manoliutared (SIbe. only allowed in a 

paase ngc i V baggage) , thoth, 9 



ToBAOoo, uniSannflaeturedJwith 5 per cfmt additional on the Duty) ditto S 

iPaduga: hn 

Corns • , . • . . • iJUn. 4 



B.— UMMmiftwMnd T A maaa chhmI W haportrd la 1h» aoMrthjr Um SM IbK« 
— fc^mliM, — < yafWl tim Wm of la. ad. p» 1^. la •MMam to tU Ply.) 



GoKFacnowxaT, Sweetmeats and Soccades ditto 2 

CoBMAia and Liaoxuaa • • . <A« ^aliom 10 

CvKTAim, embroidered on MnaUn or Net, called Swim Curtains tko Ih, I Q 

Bxv SB CouMXK, in long flaska • • • • tkoftatk 8 

— — >— in any other deserlptioa of bottles . , tko potion 10 

Flowxbs, Artifleial, the cnUc foot aa packed • , IS 
GLAas, flint. Cat, Ooloarcd, and Faney Ornamental Glaas, of 

whatever kind ...... tkoowL 10 

Guyms, of Leather (not less than 100 doxen pairs can be im- 
ported ta one padtage) ....<&« doaon pair 086 

MAocABOin and VnaacicxLLi . • • • , tko owL 10 

KAFUiSoAP •••••• ditto 100 

PBawmT* .lAtfll. OOS 

PntfvxBD Srinm •...•. tkogoUon 100 
pAnft-KAjruvoa, Flock Paper, and Pnper printed, painted, or 

stained ...... theoqmroyard 001 

FiAXOffOBimB, horisontal grand • . • • oaeh 8 

— *-— npright and square • . • . ditto 8 

pLAn, of Gold • . . . , Oe 08. troy 110 

— of 8ilTer, gflt or ungilt . • . • ditto 18 

Pxont and DxAwnraa, single or bound, plain or coloured • Ms A. 3 

Siuc, MixxocsxT, Turbans or Caps • • • . omoh 8 6 

' HaU or BonneU .... ditto 070 

' Dresses ..... ditto 1 10 

— — HAJioncos, and other Mannfbeturea of Silk . fAt 100/. vahu 15 

VBLYxta, plain or figured . (Jbtf a. 9 

TsA,tm 5th of April, 1854 . . . • fA« A. 1 10 

after 5th of April, 1854, to April, 1855 . . ditto 16 

Tors and TvnxsxT . . . • • tko euhie foot 4 

Wm in Caaka or Bottlea (in bottles 6 to the gallon) . . tho foUon 5 6 

Bnnixs in Cask or Bottle • % . . . ditto 15 

N* CbA oM W iapanad «r IM «a«MNi diM tl CalloM. 

21 2 
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]\IESSKS. J. & R M^CIIACKEN, 

7, OLD JKWUV, U>NIK)N', 

AGENTS BY APFOIKTMEITT TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

Atid AgemU gemenJly/or Utf. Iteceplum and Shipmatt nf n'vrki of Art^ Ifagsftij^ dx^ 

FROM AND TO ALL VAUTa OF Tlll£ WOULU, 



llrrrnN ihdr lincpre arknowicilgniontf to i 
Uic Nuliility ami Uniiry Utr ilie liljcral pn- ; 
(ruiiajp* liitticno ciiniierro«l nii tlicni. Tlicy 
lio|K>, by (lie nwidenttlan uF Uivir cluiriees, aihI 
tlivir mireiniulnK came In |ui«sing Uirtragh : 
the CutfruM>lloL'SK rrupcrty cutilkktl to j 
them, to merit • eontinium^ of ibe favouni 
th«7 have lierctofore ci\)uycd. Tlictr csUih- ' 
li«bnMMii cimiprises DKY AND 81'ACIOUS ; 
WAIlKIIOUS^:S. wbcft! Workii of Arl wul 
all (tc«tTipti«>ns of l*ro|ierty can bo kepi | 
durlni; tlic 0«'ner*s alMeiicc, at moat nmdc- . 
rati' rail's t»r rent. { 

J. k U. M'C undertake to cxeaite Gommla* | 
akNis Tor tlie purchaae of Ifctiirea, Statuary 



ltriU«li Artintfl n'sl<k*nt atinKid. harlng 
odMsitm iM neiHl boiiic tlicir worka for Kx- 
liibilkiii. «ir U* Iw |KUMi^l by tlio Acadeii«y. 
will tiiMl It atlvAiiiuKcoUJi to aiklrcMi Uicm to 
Ibe core of Me«sn. J. ft K. M^'Cuackkx, 
wlioae ap|H>liitiiMut enablea tbem to offer 
every fadllty. 

l*anle« favouring J..flc U. M<<:. with Oon- 
aipinieiita, are reqneaied to be partioiilar 
lu Imvlnc ilic UHla of {.rfiaiiig tent to tlieni 
nillKCl by poat, amt alau to forvrani tlicir 
Keys with ilic I'Mckagrs. as all Goods MUST 
BK I£XAMINK1> iminitdkitely on arrival. 

J. k K. M<:. keep l^vbrymie GbrlttI and 
MarMiU Wines of flrat quality, ftlao llort 
and Slierry ; and are general litt|NKten of 



In Marl)le and Alabaster, itrtmres, S:c., being 

In direct oorrespomfcmoeu'itli Artists, Agents, I Kreuch and oilier Fonrigu Wines. 

and Bonkers thniuglioitt the Continent. I 

Paeban«$ ami, by Staumwi or cMenrije, to Southamptom or TAterpoA, aUo aUendei to; but 
M LeUer$ifMviecamd BOU of Lading to te adiroual to T. Ou> Jcwk4 Lovdox. 



THEIR PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS ARE AT 

CALAIS Menara. Cnartirk, Mo«t. & Voocb. Messrs. Isaac Vital k Tivl 

IIOULOGNB & M.. . Me^rs. Chaktikb, Mokt, k Voguk. Ifr. H. SfRie. 

p . ,«ra \ >lr. M. CiicsuR. l*ackcr, Uue Croix Petiu Champi. No. 34. 

1 AK19 • ^ Messrs. Klkinvkxork Je liorii akx, 1ft, Kue du ChabroL 

KAVRK Mr. A. Cmai'moxt. Mr. Thomas Taylok. Messrs. P. lievor Je Go. 

«f A Dccti 1 x>! i Messrs. Horack ItovcuKT Je Co. Messrs. Clauds Cleiic k Co. 

N ABSbii^Lrfas ^y^^ i»HiuoK«. 8. RuA Sullen. 

ISAGXERGS DK BL, 

GORRR. (Hautetl Mr. Aims G eruzbt, Marbto Woriu^ 

1 Vrenees I . . 

BORDEAUX Mr. AixkGkruzgt. 8, FlaoedesQQinooiicea. 

(f I BRAL TAR ...... Messrs. Archiioli\ Joiikwit, Sc IViwrrs. Messrs. Tdrvrb k Co. 

LISBON Mr. Arthcr Vax Zellrb. Penln. & Orient. St. Mav. Co.'s Ofllces. 

Gvvrif T F 5 M'- "f VLtAX B. WiLUAMs, BrHlsfa Vk»<ConsaL 

bl!.\ ILI-b ^ ,^ jpj^jj ^jj^ BaILLT. 

NICE Messrs. A. Lacrou & Co.. British OontaUte. Mr. T. W. Hdtr. 

f, V vA 1 i Messrs. Girm & Co. Sig. O. Lolro, Cioce dl Mmlta. 

*'"'*"*^ I Mr. Goneksalu British Vk»€onsal. 

itf «T i V i MessTk BurrsT & BRairro, Platsala dl S. Sepolcrou No. 31TC. 

"^'^*^ t Messrs. Brambilla. 

CARRARA Kig. F. Bikx aim b. Mr. ViKCBxao I^nrr, Scalptor. 

Messiv. W. Macbrax fc Co. Mesvs. Hrxdrbbox Drotiiicm. 

MeMsrs. Thomas Patr ft Soxa. Messrs. Maquat, Pakrxham, 
t tY^annv 1 ^ Smyth. Messrs. Giao". Mkau tt Fio*. Scvlptors in Alabaster 

i.rA«tiuu.^ < ^^ Marble. Mr. M. Rmiori. Mr. JosEni Guaxo. Messrs. 

Della Vallb BaoTHCRa^ Artists In Scagliola. Messrs. Q. Gal- 

UAXI & Co. 

PfSA ' Messrs. Hugcrt k Vax Lixt, Scnlpton In AUbaster and Marble. 

' Messrs. EmmI*. Frx74 ft Co. Messrs. Plowdrx k FftRxai. Measrs. 

Maquay Jc Pakcxham. Mr. Gart». Bi amcmuii. Mosaic Worker, 

opposito the CapelUda' Medici. Mr. Axioxio m Urioi Piacrxti. 
FLORENCE I Mr. J. Touoh. Mr. 8. Ix>wk. Messrs. Flu. pACRm. Pk^nre- 

frame Makers, VU del FUagto. Mctaiv. Nesti Ciarim k Go. 

Mr. F. LeoroLDO Pibaxi. ScuTpior, No. 1, sol Prato. Sig. Cabu» 

KOOCIOLI. Sig. LuiGi Ramaoci. 

VOLTERRA Sig. Ono. Callaj. Sig. Giiw. Crbbsci. 

1I01XX2NA Mr. Flavio Pebotti. British Vfc3»0»SBl, 

ANCONA ^... Messrs. MooBB, Mrjubllkt. As Co. 
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ME88S8. J. ft B. McCRACKEirS COBSESPOKDENT8-oon<«n««d. 

f Messrs. FKRP.noiiN' ib Co. Mcssri. Toklonia ft Gv. Messni. Mao 
llOUE J ^^■'^^ ^ On. Mr. Kdwako Tueiiki. Messrs. I'LOU'i>f:.\ CiiOL> 

I MRLRT, k Oo. . Messrs. Pakksham, Hookbu, k Co. Mr. Luioi 

^ ItKANriiixi, At tlic Ktiglioh Culloge. 
CI VITA VICOCHIA .McAsm. liUWK U»otiiki», UritUli Vice OonsiilAte. Mr. T. Auata. 
V A i>i fc^s i Messrs. louvutus St Ou. Messrs. \V. J. Turkkk t Co. Messrs. 

SiAi i.ia> ^ CuMMiKo. Wool*. & Co. 

PALERMO Messrii. Pkiuh. Tuunek, k Tik>ha9. 

MESSINA Messrs. Cailuek & Co. 

{Mr. Emaxukl Zammit. Mr. J. Asprcall. Mr. P. P. Dbcksaxe, 63, 
Strada lleale. 8cnlpior in Malta t>U>ne. Mr. Foktoxato Taa'A, 
92, Strada St*. Luda. Messrs. Jofih. DAJuiAMiai k Goxa, 4&, 
Strada Levantc, Mosaic Workers. 

CORFU Mr. J. W. TAVuott. 

ALEXANDRIA Mcisrs. Ummgm k Cow 

OONSTANTINOPLE Messrs. a 1Uj(m>ii & Go. Mr. Black. 

8M YRN A dlessrs. Uaksox ft Co. 

BEYR< 'IT Mr. IlKMKr IIkalu. 

ATHKX . PULEUS Mr. J. J. Buciikkek. 

VENICE i Messrs. Fekkes Sciiirlxx. Messrs. Mitdib & Co. 

I Messrs. S. He A. Blumentiial ti Co. Mr. Joiix HARRiib 

TRIESTE Messrs. Uhokob MuoRS & Co. 

06TEND Mr. F. A BKiXBitocHE. Messrs. Bach & Co. Mr. St. Amour. 

GHENT Mr. J. Db Boysbu, Dealer in Auaqulilcs» Marcfae au Beurre, 21. 

BRUSSELS 

ANTWirnp J Messrs. F. Mack Ic Co., Kipdorp, if 49. 

jLaiMt BOMT ^ Mr. P. Vak Zbrbkorck, lictnre Dealer, ate. Rue des Rte>llets, 2076. 

itnTTicnnAif c Messrs. Prestos 8c Co. Messrs. S. A. Lrviko ft Co. Messrs. U 

ifcUiXJSdWAm I MAYBRkCo. Messrs. CUbmhasx ft Co. Messrs. Boutmt ft Co. 

ry^T/mVE \ ^r* ^- M. Farika, vls4t-vis la Place JulJers. Messrs. G"m. Tilmes 

vuiAiunc I ^^ Mr. Alwuct Hbimakk. 29. BishofBBsrtenstrsiie. 

ir AVPVPR ( Mr. G. L. Katsbr. Expedlteur. 

MA 1 cmsjb, 1^^ josBPM Thuqubt. Mf. KvuRBMAK. Csbfaiei Maker. 

iMr. P. A. TAccm's Suocbrbor, Glass ManofacUirer, ZcU IX 17. 
Madame Veuve J. IL Stiebkl, Zdl D, 30. 
Messn. Bno Brothbrs. Zeil U 31. Mr. F. BQblbr, ZdL 
Mr. G. A. Zipr. Ross Markt. . 

HEIDELBERG Mr. Ph. Zuimkrmakh. 

MANNHEIM Mr. Dixkelspbil. Messrs. Etssev ft Claus. 

I Mr. Hy. Wimmrr. Prints^ller, lYomenade Su No. 12. Messrs. Mat 

MUNICH < ft WiDif ATKR, Prfntscllen. Mr. F. SniOBRiriXD, Glass Manu- 

I facturer. Messrs. L. Nbokioli & Co. 
viaanriiw S^^- F* Steioerwald, GUis Manutaciorer. 

KISSINGEN I Messrs. .J. Bbmsmaxh ft Co. 

BATISBON Mr. Adouvtb Koch, Dealer In AnttoulUes. 

wrrovvf nvD/i S M'* PAOLo Gauxberti, st the Red ilorse. Dealer in Antlquitlies. 

HUKKMUisisu ^ jij j^j^ OowRAD CxorF. Banker and Forwarding Agent. 

n . Q. „ ' \ Messrs. Jbak Prbiswbrk ft Fius., Mr. BiacMorF db tit, Albax. 

oAbLOU I Messrs. ScHXEwux ft Co. Mr. BEXorr La Rochb. 

BERNE Mr. AuGCSTB Bcbchb. Mr. Albbkt Truhpt. 

GENEVA Mr. Ritzchbl, Flla, Grand QuaL Messrs. Ad«. & Viciok Sxele. 

LAUSANNE Mr. L. Lokocuamfs. 

INTERLACKEN.... Mr.J.WTDER. Mr. J. GRomcAXx. 
(iRINDELWALD ... Mr. S. Rotuacubk. Fils. 

HAMBURG Messrs. Schaar k Clacss. Zahx & Vn-ix. Mr. G. J. F. Rode. 

no « r>rttf i Mr. W. UoFMAXX, Glsss MsnuActurer, Blauem Stem. 

^^^^"*' tMr.A.V.LBREDA.GuiiM«ker.ftc. 

n A DT en A n i Mr. Thoxas Wolf, Glass Manufacturer. 

CAKLbUAU j jip Qj^^ KxoLL, au Uon Blanc 

vTvvDj A < Mr. W. HopxAXx, Glass Manufhctarer, am Lofsck. No. 768. 

^"^*'^ iMr.JO«.LOBXETR. 

SAL5BURG Mr. Alou Dvrbogbb. 

Messrs. Gebrcdbr Rocca, Printaellers, Unter den Linden. 
BERLIN < Messrs. Phalaxd ft Dietrich. Carriers. 

Mr. Lmw M. Cobx, Conim*«L Espeditenr. 
rkoiKmcu i Messrs. H. W. Babsbkgb & Co. Messrs. G. F. Thodb Svluie. 

DRKSDb^ "5 Madame Helkxa Wolfsohx. ScbSsseiiBase, No. 6. 

NEW YORK Mean. WiLSDB le SooTT. 
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MUNICH. 



FRANCIS STEIGERWALD, 



SIAXUFACTyRER OV ALL KINDS OP 






fABfl iilRTICLlSa 



AND 



SERVICES IN WHITE ft COLOUBED CRYSTAL GLASS, 

CUT, OR ORNAMESTTED WITII OILDXXO, PAIKTXKO, OR ENORAVINO, 

Begs respectfully to inform the Public that his large Stock at 
MUNICH, the acknowledged seat of the Fine Arts in Germany, 
is. as it has been for many years, carefully supplied with the 
NEWEST and CHOICEST PRODUCE of his FACTORY. 



Francis Steigerwald has also an Establishment at Kissingen . 

during the Season. 

f. 
Requesting his Customers and Correspondents in ENGLAND . 

to continue to this Establishment the favour and confidence they ^ 
have been pleased to bestow on his former one at FRANK- 
FORT ON THE MAINE, lie begs to state that Purchases or 
Orders will be transmitted on the shortest notice, and without 
any further trouble, through the medium of his Agents, 
Messrs. J. & R. ]&I'CitACK£N, No. 7, Old Jewry, London. 
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ROME. 



ENGLISH PHARMACY. 
4eo, con so. 

If tor Ote Piatxa St. CarU> and the Via da' Prnttfid. 



SINIMBERGHI AND WHITBURN, 

DISPENSING CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS^ 
maiBBM or ths botal pbabmacsotuai. locmT op omsAT BmrAur, 

"DEG to inform Visftors to Room, tb«t thoir Kstablithment ii wdl jnoTided with 
^ genuine Enj^lish and French Petent Medicines. 

Preecriptions pre|iared with the n^eateit c&re according to tlie formulary of the 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and United States Pharmacopeias, and the quality 
of the drugs mav be confidently relied on, as they are chiefly supplied direct from 
Apothecaries* Hall. 

GENOA. 



SILVER FILIGREE WORK. 

G. LOLEO, 

(8UOCE880B TO FELIX PERXETTi), 

BTo. 81> In tke Alber^ • dell» Cr«ce ill Mmltm, 

TTEEPS a Magazine which boasts the most elegant and complete assortment of 
"^^ erery description of objects of this renowned and special production of Genoese 
industry. The exhibition of it in London, on the glorious occasion of the 1st 
May, 1851, obtained, for its variety, elegance, and solidity, the admiration of the 
visitors to the Crystal Palace, and was honoured with a Prize Medal. He invites 
Foreigners and Travdiers to visit his Establishment (without being expected to 
purchase), where every article is sold at fixed prices. 

His AgenU in England are Messrs. J. Is R. M*CR^CKEy, 7, Old Jewry, London. 

*^* In his Show-room may be seen a Monumental Column in filigree work in 
commemoration of the Great Exhibition. 

FLORENCE. 



G. BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTURER OF TABLES AND LADIES' ORNAMENTS 

OF FLORENTINE MOSAIC, 

Mo. 4844, VIA J>E' MSIiIil, 

OppotUetktBa^olChapioffUMedici^ 

TNVITES the English Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where 
-'* may always be seen numerous spedmeus of this celebrated and beautiful 
Manufiictore, in every description of Rare and Precious Stones. Orders for Tables 
and other Ornaments executed to any Design. 

G. BiANCHiNi's Agents in England are Messrs. J. & R. M*Cracken, 7, Old 
Jewry, London. 
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NICE. 

ENGLISH WARBHOUSE. 

T. W. HOW, 

WINE MCUCIIANT. GROCER. «tc^ 
Quad da Jarain des Pl&ntesv 

(l*wo doon flroiu the Iluiel do France). 



Wloet and Tcm of the clioioest qiutlltlefl. 
lUsa't and AUiiu|)p'a nUe and Barton Alei, 
Stout. Porter, fce. T^emann'a Blaculta, Eiig- 
liih ClmcMC York Ilania, IMcklea, S)iiMmi.«nd 
A variety of oUicr comlimenU and arliclea 
too numerous to mention. 

Gorrospondents In I/mdon. Messrs. J. and 
R. M'Ckackbn. 7, Old Jewry. 



NICE. 

F. LATTES, 

Wear the Pont Veuff 

GENKHAL AGKNT. 

AGENT FOR LETTING FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS. 



TiCtters addressed as aliov« fVom parUea 
rpqulrinic any Infonnation reelecting Apart* 
ments. fcc. will meet witb Immediate at- 
tention. 



MUNICH. 



HENRY WIMMER, 

SUCCESSOR TO 

J. M, DE HERMANN, 

PRINT AND PICTURE SELLER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

OF BAVARIA. 

ROYAIi PROMSKAl^B STRASS£, Se. 12, 

XAQ AZOTE OF OBJECTS OF PINS ABTB» 

PIOTUBES, PBIMTS, DRAWINGS, AND LITHOaRAPHS, 

Invites the Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where he 
has always on Sale an extensive collection of Pictures by Modern 
Artists, Paintings on Glass and Porcelain, Miniatures, Drawings, En- 
gravings, and Lithographs, the latter comprising the Complete Collec- 
tions of the various Galleries, of which Single Copies may be selected. 

He has also on Sale all that relates to the Fine Arts. 

H. WIMMER undertakes to forward to England all purchases made 
at his EsUblishment, through his Agents, Messrs. J. & R. M'CBACKEy, 
7, Old Jewry, London. 
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FRANKFORT O. M. 



BING BROTHERS, 







XTRX14, Vo. 31, 

(OPrOSITE THE HOTEL DE RUSSIE,} 

MANUFACTORY OF ARTICLES IN STAG'S HORN, 

DEPOT OF DRESDEN CHINA. 

OOPT OF THE STATUE OF A&ZADNE. 

*«* All KCfDB OF Pasibiax FxHcr Articles. 

Messrs. BING Brothers beg ntpectfully to inyiu the Public to risit their 
Eftablishment) where thej hare always on sliow, and for sale, a roost exteosiTe 
Assortment of Articles in Stag's Horn, of their own manufactare ; consisting of 
Brooches, Ear-rings, Bracelets, Pen and Pencil Holders, Seals, Inkstands, Watch- 
stands, SnufT-bozes, Cigar-boxes, Whips, Walking-sticks, Knives, Card-cases, and 
every description of article for tlte Writing and Work Table, besides Vases and 
other ornamental objects too various to be here enumerated. 

Messrs. BiKO have also the finest Copies, both in Biscait*Chlna and Bronze, of 
the Statue of Ariadne, tlie dief-d'oBuvre of the Sculptor Dannecrer, of whidi 
the original is in Bethmon's Museum at Frankfort O. M. 

Messrs. BiNO have likewise the Sole Depdt in Frakkfort of the Porcelain of 
the Royal Maiiafactory of Dresden ; and at their Establishment may be seen the 
most splendid assortment of Figures after the Ancient Models, ornamented with 
Lace-work of the most extraoixiinary fineness ; likewise Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services; PUtcs, Vases, Candelabras, Baskets, &c. &c., in the Antique Style, 
ornamented with ftowers in relief, and the finest paintings. 

Besides the above-named objects, they have a superb assortment of Clocks, 
Bronzes, Porcelain, and other Fancy Objects, the productions of Germany, France, 
and England. 

DEPOT OF THE VERITABLE EAU DE COLOGNE OF J^AN MARIA 

FARINA, OF COLOGNE. 

Their Agents in London are J. and R. M'CraCKek, 7, Old Jewry. 
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FRANKFORT O. M. 



P. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSOR, 

(LATE FRANCIS STEIGERWALD,) 
ZEIIi D, K«. 17, 

©DHEMIAH FATJCT (DLA2S ATTB (CBTriAl 

WA'ilSHD'USS, 



■<*^» — * —K^<»«^i»<> ^^f^0^0t^^^ 



P. A. TACCHinS SUCCESSOK begs to acquaint the Public that 
he has become the Purchaser of Mr. F. STBfOERii''ALD's Establish- 
UEKT in this Town, for the Sale of Bohemian Fancy Cut Glass and 
Crystals. 

He has always an extensiTe and choice Assortment of the Newest 
and most Elegant Patterns of 

ORNAMSKTAL OUT. BNGRAVSD, GILT, * PAINTED OUL8S, 

DOTII WHITE AND COLOUHED, 

In Dessert Services, Chandeliers, Articles for the Table and Toilet, 
and every possible variety of objects in this beautiful branch of manu- 
facture. He solicits, and will endeavour to merit, a continiumoe of 
the favours of the Public, which the late well-known House enjoyed 
in an eminent degree during a considerable number of years. 

P. A. Taochi's Suocbssor has Bbakch E8tabli8hxe>*T8 during the 
Season at 

WIESBADEN AND EMS, 

Where will always be found Selections of the newest Articles from his 
principal Establishment. 



His Agents in England, to whom he undertakes to forward Pur- 
chases made of him, are Messrs. J. & ft. M^Crackek, 7, Old Jewry^ 
London. 
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COLOQNE O. RHINE. 



JOHN MARIA FARINA 

(OPPOSITE THE JVLICH*8 PLACE), 

PURVEYOR TO H. M. QUEEN VICTORIA; 
TO H. M. F. W. UU KINO OF PRUSSIA ; H. H. NIOOLAS I^ EMPEROR OF RUSSU ; 

THE KING OF HANOVER, ETa ETC^ 

or rni 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 



^PHE frequency of mistakes, which are sometime* accidenta], but for the most 
J> part the result of deception practieed bj IntereslMl iodlvktaals, Induces ns to request 
the attantioa of the EogUah tiavellers to the foUowiog statement :— 

Since the first establlsbment of mj boose in ITW, there has never been anj partner in 
the business who did not bear Um name of Fakixa. nor has the mannfarture of a eeoond 
and cheaper quality of Eao dc Ooumitb erer been attempted. Since 1828, hovreTor, 
ssTeral inhabitants of Cologne havo entered into engagements with Italians of tlie name of 
Farina, and, by employing tliat name, have succeeded to a veiy great extent In Iblsting su 
Inferior and epurious article upon the Pubtic 

• 

But they have to this rlTsby in trade not been mtielied with the mere usurpatioo of my 
nsme; the concluding phrMe, "cppotiU the JmliA't Flaee," which had so long existed my 
special property, was not allowed to remain in Its intogrtcy. To deoelTo sad lead astnj 
agrin those of the public who are not fblly conversant with the locality and circumstances, 
the competition seised hold of the word -oppitiiU,'* and more than once settled In my 
Immediate neighbourhood, that they might avsil themselves to the full extent of the phrase 
"oppotiU the 7uliek'$ Pkux." When tried before the courts, the uee only of the word 
-9ypotiU " was forbidden, which, however, has been supplied by the word **ctf'' or "Mar;' 
with the addition of the number of their houses. It is true, another less flagrsnt, but not 
less decoitfbl invention was, that several of my imitators established the sites of their 
maunlactories in other public plsoes of the town, to enable tlMm to malce nee of the phrsse 

** oppotiU i>lac^ or Market,*' on their addrees cards or labels, speculating, with respect 

to the proper name **Julkk,*' en the carelessnees or foigetAilnest of the consumer. I tiMre- 
fore beg to inform all strangen visiting Cologne that my establishment, which has existed 
sinoe 1709, to exactly oppoeite the Julich's Place, forming the comer of the two street*. 
Unter Goldschmidt and Oben Marq>forten, No. 23; and that it may be the aon easily 
reoognieed, I have put up the anni of Engittod, Ruisia, he Ac, in the flront of my house. 
By calling the attention of the piiblie to this notice, I hope to dieck that ^tem of imposi- 
tion whidi hss been lo long practised towards foreignere by coachmen, valets-de-plaoe, and 
others wlw receive bribes Aram the vendon of the many qmrioos compounds sold under my 
name. 

A new proof of the excellence of kt manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the 
fact of the Jury of the Great Exhibition in London having awanled mb the Priie MedaL-> 
See the Offlclal Statement in No. 30,934, page «, of the * Timee' of this month. 

CoLooxi^ October, 18S1. J. H. FARINA, 

Oppodta Um Jalieli*8 PUee. 

•4.* Uy AgenU in London are Messrs. J. & R. M'Crackbn, 7, (M Jewry, 
by tohom ordtfri are received for me. 
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DRESDEN. 



MAGAZIXE OF AMIQUITIRS AXU FIXE ARTS. 

HELENA WOLFSOIIN, nkk MEYER, 

(SUCCESSOK OF L. MEVEIl AND SONS.) 

5, SCllLOSSKRGASISIi:, 

Begs rcspectrully (o solicit the insiiection of her Kstablisliincnt, wlicra dis has 
always on show and for mle a most extensive assortment of Old Saxon China, Old 
Sevres and JaiKin, Anti<|ue Funiitiirc, Dronzes, Old Lace, such as Poiuti de 
Druxelles and d'Alenyon, Toiuts de Venise, Guipure, &c. &c. Venetian, Ruhj 
and rointod Gkus, Kock Crystil, Ivory Work, Enamels, Mosaic Work, Armour^ 
Gobelins Tapestry, Fans, and many other itmiarkable and carious articles. 

HER AGENTS IX BKOLAND ARE 

Kessra. J. As R. K^CRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry, Iiondon. 



WILLIAM HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN GLASS MANUFACTURER, 

TO HIS MAJESTY THE EM1>EU0U OF AUSTRIA, 

Hecommends his great assortiucnt of Glass Ware, from his own ^lanufactories in 
Bohemia. The choicest Articles in everf Colour, Shafie, and Description, are sold, 
at the ssime moderate prices, at both his Establishments — 

At Vntcue, Hotel Blue Start t Vieniia, 76S» Iiuceok. 

Agents in London, Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry. 
Goods /orwanled direct to Etigland, America, ^. 



LEGHORN. 

HIACINTH MICALI AKD SON, 

Via FcnlinatuLtf A'o. 12:>0. 

Msnafactory of Marltle, Alabaster, and 
.ScaglioU Tables, oud DvliOt of ol||c*cU of; 
Fine Arts. 

Tbeir extensive 8how*rooms ai« always 
»pen to Visitors. 

TKBIB AGENTS IK EXOLAyo AftB 

KESaXg. J. AKD R. WCRAffKXS, 

1, old JtKrjf, 



OUIDS TO PARIS. 
Price 7s. Cd.. or with Plates 10*. 6(L, 

GALIG^ANI'S GUIDE TO PARIS, 

OMiipUcd from the best authorities, revised 
and verified by pergonal inspection, and ar- 
ranged on an entirely new plan, with Map. 

** Galignani's I'aris Guide appears so good 
as to relieve tlie Killtor of this wurk from the 
necessity of entering Into any description, at 
present, of tlie Frvnch capiul.** — Mwrray't 
ifandb9ok tf Fiance, 

Loudon: SDiriux,MAaaiiAU»I^Co. 
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VI EN NA. 



BOHEMIAN WHITE AND COLOURED CRYSTAL 

GLASS WAREHOUSE. 

JOSEPH LOBMEYR, 

GLASS MAHiffFACTHJiaiER, 

No. 940, KARTHNERSTRASSK, 

Bbc» to infoitn Yisitoiii to Vienoii that he h«s oonsiderably enlarged his Esta- 
blishment The most complete assortment of ail Idnds of Bolieroian White and 
Coloured Crystal Glass, and of all articles in tliis branch of indostrj, in the 
newest and most elegant style, is always on hand. The rich collections of all 
Articles of Luxury, riz.. Table, Dessert, and other Services, Vases, Candelabras, 
Lustres, Loolcing-gbisses, Ace Sec, will, he feels assured, satisfy every visitor. 

The prices are fixed at very moderate and reasonable charges. — The English 
language is spoken. 

His Agent* in England, Messrs. J. and R. M*CRACiCEir, No. 7, Old Jewry, 
London, will execute all oxtlers with the greatest care and attention. 

ROTTERDAM AND THE RHINE. 



THE NETHERLANDS STEAM-BOAT COMPANY'S Steam Ship BATAVIEB 
leaves LONDON every SUNDAY, and ROTTERDAM every TUESDAY; 
and the Screw Steamer FYENOVID from LONDON every THURSDAY 
MORNING, and from ROTTERDAM every SUNDAY. 

Fast Steamers up and down the Rhine are in regular communication with the 
above, and belong to the same Company. 

Fares to Rotterdam.— First Class, £1. 10s.; Second Class, 17s. 6d. Return 
Tickets, £2. 5s., and £1. ds. 3d, — Fares up the Rhine are very reasonable. 

AgenU in London, PHILLIPPS, GRAVES, & PHILLIPPS, 11, Rood Lane, City. 

MARIENBURG, NEAR COLOGNE. 

■ ■ • ■ 

ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE 

EDUCATION OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

OONDUGTKD BY MB. ALFBED BASKEBVILLE* 
ASSnTED BY BE8IDEMT OBBMAN AND FBEKCH XABTEBB. 

The object of this Establishment is to afford the Sons of Gentlemen a Superior 
Education, combined with a thorough knowledge of the Modem Languages. 

Marienbuig House is beautifully and healUiily situated near the Rhine, at a 
short distance from Cologne. The Recreation and Pleasure Grounds are upwards 
of ten acres in extent. 

Tebus per annum, without any extras, including Music, Drawing, and Dancing, 
if required. Books, Stationery, and Seat in the English Church : — 

Under twelve . . 70 Guineas. | Above twelve ... 80 Guineas 
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UNION BANK OF LONDON. 



81R PKTCR I^URII'; ALDKKMAit, 
WILUAU MOUXTroUD HVliSK, Esq^ D^ut^G^wnwr. 



J. nARxnt, El 



J. Fauvl'iiar, K«|. 

r. NoKTiiALL Imukik, Eiq. 

C. Ltaix, Em|. 



J. CMAra AX, Esq. 

If. IIULMKUT, 1-^. 

A. Horn, Ew|. 

Lt<0»l. MATMnoit, 1I.P. 



•I. ScXtTT, Esf|. 

I*no Sc-NUCTKH, Eaq. 

Sir JoMK MuMsuo^B, Ilart. 

WiLUAM & IllXXT, Km|. 



William Wilsok Scsimcbovb, Gmerml Manager. Waltbb Lacbik, S«axtary. 



CIRCULAR NOTES. 



' CIRCULAR NOTES of the valwe of £10 and apwafdi,/f«e </ t Mp t a m, and IJBTTERS OF 
CREDIT payable at the plaoea fodicatcd below, maj be obUiaad al the Hkau Orrici^ 3. 
PWKcaa QruMKtt Maksiox IIooaB ; Ahotll Place; and 4^ Pall Mau« East. 



Abbeville 


CambnU 


Gotha 




San KranHsco 


AU-eM-I*rovftiaf 


Canada 


Gottenhoorg 


Milan 


SanSelniMi m 


Alx-U-ClMpcUc 


Canton 


Gottingen 


Modena 


SanUCrit/- 


Alexandria ^ 


Cape Town 


GnurfenlMUg 


Montpellier 


Schwalba*.k 


Aleptw 


Cariabad 


GranviUa 


Montreal 


Seville 


Atsicra 


Carlanibe 


Grssae 


Moreiou Bi^ 


iSbalThauaen 


AUcanie 


Caaael 


Grau 


Moacow 


Siena 


Almeria 


Calanla 


Grenada 


Mottlini 


j Singapore 


Amiena 


CepbabmlA 


Granobto 


Moobneln 


Smyrna 


Amaterdam 


Cette 


Halifax 


Munich 


Spo 


Anoona 


Ceylon 


Hambaig 


Monster 


Stettin 


Anflcn 


Ghalott 


Hanover 


Mnida 


i.St.Oalla 


Antwetp 


Chambeiy 


Havre 


Nanqy 


iscMalo 


Archanfcl 


CbauxdefBoda 


Hague 
Heidelbnrg 


Mantes 


IStOmer 


Athena 


CSMfbOQIg 


Napies 


St.PBter*aig 


iiagr* 


Christiana 


Hennanatadt 


NeuichAtcl 


SLQuenUn 
St.'Iiioaias 


Cbristianaand 


Honburg as 


New Orleans 




Civlth Veochia 


monts 


NewYoric 


Stockholm 


Badm-Baden 


Clennoni Fer^ 


Hong Kong 


Nke 


Sirasbottrg 


Daedad 


nnd 


Innspnick 


NIsmcs 


SUiitganlt 


Bagnbraade Bi- 


CoUens 


Iniertakcn 


Nuranbooig 


Sydney 


•orre 
BaUa 


Cobourg 


Jalla 


Odessa 


Taihes 


Ooire 


J«nMalem 


Oleron 


Teneriffe 


Baraeloiia 

Baale 


Celogne 
Conatanoa 


KtoSsEe^ 


Oporto 
Orleans 


TSpUu 
Toronto 


B^yonna 

Bdrant 

Berani 


Oonstandnople 


Lauaanne 


Oitend • 


Toulon 


Oopenhaflen 
Oordoya 


I^honi 


i^kraw 
Ptels 


Toulouse 
Toufs 


Berila 


Oorfh 


Lleg?* 


Puma 


Troves 


Berne 


Connina 


UUe 


PMraa 


Trieste 


Beaanyn 


Ckensnafch 


U^boB 


Pag^ 


Turin 


Bilbao 


Damaacna 


Lode 


Iwuigikan 


Uuecht 


Blola 


Uanulc 


L'Ortcnt 


Peath 




BolQgna 
BooiMy 


Dannatodt 


Lnbeck 


Plaa 


ValencU 


Delhi 


Locm 


PortStMaiy 


Venlos 


Boon 


Dieppe 


Luoefna 


Ptagne 


Verona 


Bordeaax 


DUon 


LjTOos 
Madeim 


Presbottif 


Vevey 


Botaen 


Dresden 


QoAec 
KMtedt 


Vienna 


Boulogne 


Dronthetan 


Kadraa 


Vigo 


Bremen 


DttnUric 


Madrid 


Ratlaboone 


Viloria 


Btealan 


DoaaaMorf 


ManMowK 


Rennca 


Warsaw 


Bra^ea 


ElberfeM 


Rheius 


Weimar 


Brttnn 


EUlnore 


MalU 


Riga 


Wiesbaden 


Bnmawkk 


¥^num 


Mannhefan 


Rio 4e Janeiro 


Wildbod 


Bniiiiia 


Horama 


Mantna 


Room 


Worms 


Bunraa 


Folz 


Marienbad 


Roatock 


Wnrsbourg 


Cadis 


Franefort 


Manellles 


Rotterdam 


Yvenfcm 


Caen 


Oenem 


Manrtolos 


Ronen 


Zante 


Cairo 


Oenon 


Mayenoe 

Melboume 


fft>!fiifffii*i 


ZarMwa 


Calaia 


Ghent 


Salsboig 


Zurich 


QalenHa 


Qlbrallar 


Messina 
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SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 

The I>ireot Mail Boate to all Parts of the Contizieiit» with 

the Shortest Sea Passage. 



DAILY COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LONDON AND PAEIS IN 

TWELVE HOURS. 

London and BmneU In Fonrtooa Hbiun. 
London and CoXogno ia Twontj-two Eous. 
Boa Pasngo only Two Eonn. 



LONDON TO PARIS BY TIDAL TRAINS 

FSI FbikesUme and IhnUogns, 

This it the qaickert and mott oomfortable means of ooramunioaUon between 
London and Paris ; it is performed every day, the time of departure Taryinein 
acoordaooe with the tide. (Time Table published daily in front pa^ of * The 
Times.') The Passengers are eonveyed by Express Train to Follcestone, 
where they find a powerfiil Steamer waiting in the harbour to receire them ; 
they walk on board, and two honn afterwuds are landed at Boulogne, where 
another Train is in readiness to ooorey them immediately to Paris. The whole 
journey is thus aooomplislied without interruptioo, in tlie slmrtest possible time^ 
no small boots for embarking and disembarking being required. 

By these Trains, Inggsge can be registered for Paris direct, relieving the IVu- 
senger from all trouble about it unUi the arrival in Paris, and avoiding the 
Costoms ezaminatioo at Boulogne. 

The same oorrespoiidence of Trains and Steamers is arranged for the journey 
from Pisris to London. 



nZSD COHTXHSHTAL BSRVICES Vli DOTSR AVB CALAIS. 



Dovw 
Cdsis 
Forii 



OokigM 



Odagm 



Oslsis . 
Dover . 
l/mdon 



dspert 



arrive 

■ 



depart 



arzive 



I. to 
II. o „ 

J. o pjn. 
II. f » 

10. lO H 

5. o 



FROM LONDON. 

*II.JO 
J.JO 

O.JO 

5. 9 
5.4f 

4.«5 

TO LONDON. 



11. JO pjn. 
1. o ajn. 

J. O I^BI. 

:.|o ,. 

10.15 „ 



10. JO ajn. 

".41 H 

10. o pjn. 
a. o 
4.50 



•t.jo 
11.15 

J. « 

10. o ^ 

»5.f» - 

6.10 pjo* 



1^. je k 7.J0 

a.45*44f pjn. 
7. JO pjn. 
i.jo sjn. 
5.» t. 
7-4f m 



* TiMse Trains an not direct on Sundeys. 



Offices for Through Tickets, Time Bills, &c :-* 

IB ZK>«2»OV-«Ot Hegent Cfreiis* FlmwUIIHyi 
Xn PJkXZS— 4« Bovlevvrd dea Xtaliena | 
Xb BSUBSBXaS— 7ftt Kentagne de la Ooor. 



London Bridge Termlnnsy Hay, 1854. 



G. S, HERBERT, Starttary. 
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wummnoM tmowk oovass zxr xo 

AMD liraTANT KCLICF AND A RAPin CUUF. OP 

ASTHMA AND COHSUMPTION, COUGHS, GOLDS, 

AKU ALL mtOllllKM OP TIIK BBKATU AKD LV2IU«, AfeK IKWRKM UV 

DR. LOCOOK'S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

*«* Small Duoki. cooUinlng many bundmU of properly aaUaenlkatod TesUmonlaU, may 

be IimI flpuoi every AscuL 

Fnm Ou Avtkor ^ the * Sarratire iff the Seeond SOk War: 
Sir,— I luul l<mg Miir«reii frmn a «kup aeaUxl Ovugb, wlien l^rovkkooe plaord in my way a 
box of your l*uliiMmlc Wafc*r». I exiirrleiicQd liMUuilaiieoiu relief, and lutve such a bigli 
e«tlmat6 of their efflcn^ Ihat I llnnly believe they would effect Ibe cure of ibo most ouu* 
BiunpUve penoD. You may maica any uae yoo ptewe of tbla letter. 

(Slsned) Kdwakd Jowm Trackwrll, 

Lient. Srd Ligbt Draffooiw, Union Club. London. 

To 8IK6EB8 and PUBLIC 8PEAEEES i^y •■« invaluable, a* in a few bonra 
they remove all iMianeiieM, and wonderfully Iticreaae the power and flexibility of the voice. 
They have a plcaaaat Uste. I'rfec U. 1 hL, U. M., and IK. per box. AIim may be had, 

DR. LOCOOK'S COSMETIC. 

A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION 

FOR IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 

Randering Uie Skin clear, lofl. and truitparent, mnovinc all Empciou^ Fkvdclca, Sanhnm. 

Tan, Hmplee. and Uoughneis ; curing Gnat Bites, and the Stinn of Inaectt generally. 

In the prooeM of Ouvlng. it allayi all fmarting, and renders the Skin soft and smooth. 

Sold in Rottles, at is. iHt 2>. tiL. and O. Bd. each. Dewara of oountarfeits. Observe the 

nsme oo the Gorenmient Stamp outside the Wiapper. 

SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 26» BBIDE LANE, LOin>OK. 

To all Persons of Taste intending to Visit London. 

M E C H I, 

OF No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, NEAR GRACBCHURCU STREET, LONDON, 

■Al L0»0 BBRV BSKOmCSD TUROOOHOVT TKS CTVIUSED WOMA POm 

RAZORS, STROPS, CUTLERT IN GENERAL, 

VEBDLE8, DBB8SINO-CA8E8, WORK-BOZESt TEA-TBAT8, 
PAPIER MAOHB IN ALL ITt VARIOUS APPLICATIONS, 



AND 



AS WSIX AS BVBKT BBaCISm FOR THK TCULBT AXI> WOBX-TABLB. 



' His well-4aMwn Emporium has been i«^leoorBled In a stytosoltahle to the impraiv«dqplrit 
of the age, and has received an aooessioa of Stock calculalc4 to meet the extnoidlnaiy 
demand which he anticipates. Among the slghto of Loodoo, none are more fnteresiing and 
cxtraordtnanr than its uiops. and for a conbinstion of toste and elegsnoe, there is not one 
more ooiisplenons then MBcm's. Those who wish to see tha Manufaetares of England 
dlspUyed in the most attractive manner mnst not omit to visit Mecmi's, where they will 
find an abundance of ol^ts adapted to the nsqulrements of every class of purchasers. 
Catologocs will be famished Gratis, or sent to any address in England, post fhse. 

%f Iioadanluai Stre^ noftr tlie Zn4la Ho«se. 



THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANE 
Issues Circular Notes of £10 each, 

FOR THE USB OF TRAVELLERS AND RESIDENTS ON THE CONTINENT. 

They are psrabia at ewy iamortaot place fa Enrone, and enable a Traveller to vary his 
rottto wlthottt inoonTenlenee. No expense Is faacurred, and when cashed, no charge is made 
for oommlsaloB. Tlwy may be abcafaied at the head oOlce of the London and Westminster 
Bank, in liotfibury ; or of lu Branches, vis.— I, Sl James's Square ; 214, High Holbora ; 
3. WelUngton Street, BorM^h; Sf, High Street, Whltechapel; and 4, Stratford Plaor, 
Oxford Street. j. W. OILBART, Omentl Mamagtr, 
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To Touriste in Britain {T^l^Zl tJf4' 

In nrnt Portable Volamcs, proftisely illustrated by Blaps, Charts, iind Views of 
the SJoenery, containing all the latest inrnrmation regarding Hotels, Inns, Distances, 
and whatever is likely to prove useful or instructive to the Tourist. 

*■ 7%eg tkouUt Jbitd a comer in the portwtanteau of eecry permm abuul to undrrtmke a 
J9mm^ t^plctuiure or bunneu either in Unyland ana Wala, or atotkuuL**— J ohv Dull. 

** Tke tmaU vahiatU teria ef Picturtuue Guide Bookt i$nud 6y JieMtr$. Black of AImi- 
bwrgk. H% ham looked eartfuUjf tkroii(^ the volumet; tkejf are odmi'niMjf *got np;' 0^ 
dacriptUnu are aecMrafe» and remarkably clear attd comprehensite. MU^/fether tke teriet 
^ Worki i$ ef i^w t e n m vahte io lb««n'tte."— Akt Joubval. 



Aiftmndf eomplete. 3rd Edftloa 

OcotUuidv oomplete. loth iSditioa . 

Ireland* complete. Just PubUsbed . 

WyhlendB, bjr Mesers. AadereoBi 

TroeaohSy ZUastrated by Vester 

■BfUsh ZAke Dtatrlet, witli Cfreolesxt bjr PblUlps 

Welee* Vertb and 8entli« and Menmentlialilre . 



lOe. 6d. 
Se. 6d. 

Se. 
lOe. 6d. 

Se. 



Se. 



CHBilP GUIDES— ONE SHILLING EACH. 

IN FANCY COVERS, WITH MAPS, CHARTS, AND ALL THE MOST 

RECENT INFORMATION. 



Hlf^hlands ef Peitlifllilre. 
TresaoliSv Zieeiaeniend« 4uo* 
Tlie Cljrde and Argyleelilre* 
Staflkt Sena* Oleaooet dke« 
island ef Skjre. 



Aberdeen, Braemar« and 

]>eeelde« 
IKoflkt and St. Mary's &o«li. 
Bdlnbuvli and BnTlreas. 
gnylteh Irfikes. 



CHBilP IRISH GUIDES— EIGHnEN PINCE EACH. 

STRONGLY BOUND IN CLOTH LIMP. 

Pnblln 4k ^gloltlew Henntalne. I The Sbanaen and tbe 
Xlllamejr and tlM Senth. I Belltet and tbe Vortli. 

ROAD AND RAIJiWAY TRATELLIN6 HAPS. 

CteeAillj eoostructed from the Maps of the Oidnanoe Snrver and other Authorities and 
oODtalnlRC all the lUwds. Railroads, Vtlhues. Oounuy Seats, Fishinc Streams, Rivers, Lakes, 
and Mountains, and every Topognphlcal InfonDatkm required by the Tourist co pUsasure or 
biaiaeas. Well ooloared, Ihied with cloth, and neatly bound In portable caaes. 

Bttcland and IV^ales. 31 Inches by n( . «•• 6d« 

BnclUb &ake Oietrtet. 1« Inches by 14 . .2s. 6d« 

m^ales. Worth and Senth. 14 Inches by lU CMh Is. 6d. 

. S2lnchMby»i *•• 6d« 

SO laches by U4. 2s. 6d, 

Centlaent of Bnrope. if Inches by M . «s. 6d« 

Cktoptr Mapt on Pap«r, CTnootovwi^ It. «aeft. 



EDINBURGH : A. & G. BLACK. And sold bt all Bookbbllbss. 

o 
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Price VOmtPBWCB of Any Boolueller. 

Vernmufiith/ Knhtryi'd to Tuwnty-fvfn' lAinfn Qnaiio Pmjts, 

THE ATHENiEUM 

JOURNAL OF LITEUATUUE, SCIKNCE, AND ART. 

(STAMI'RD TO GO FllKK HV I-OST, M.) COilTAI.VH : 

Bevtews, with oopimw extracU, of every Imiwrlaiit Nch- KiiglUb liouk, aiid of tlie more 

lni|iortaiit F«irelf(n Works. 
KaportS of Um* I'rooeoiUiigt of Uie lioomcd mkI Si-ioiiUnc SiicivUcs. wiUi AbstrmcU of all 

Wpera of liitemL 
Aatlieiltio AeooaBto of all Sdcntiflc Voyages aiid CxpcdiUoiis. 
Vorelcn Correspondence on Literature, .Science, and Art. 
Critloisnui on Art« with Critical Koilcca of ICxbiUtioiic licture CoUccUons. New 

I>rinta,ftG. 
Music and Oramn* Sncludlnc Reports on the Opera, Goncertat Theatres, New 

Mu»lc, Ac. 
BlocrmpHlcal Voticee of Men distinguished In Literature. Science, and Art. 
Orlfflnml Papers and Poems. 
Mtscellaaeaff Indndtag all that b likely to hiteieai the int. ' mod and hitelligenU 

THE ATHENiBUM 

Is SO conducted that the reader, however far distant. Is, in respect to Uteiature.Sdenoe, 
and the Arts, on an equality in point of Inlomation with the best-infonned drcles of tba 
Metropolis. 

%• The ATHENiEUM is publiabed wuy AUnrtlay.but to rc-tosued eM± Month ttitcfaed 
in'a Wrapper. 

Wholesale Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Brll and BaADPCTC, Edinbargb; for 
IRELAND. JoHM ROBKCTSOX, IlubUn ; for FRANCE. M.Baudky, 3, Qua! Malaquais, Puis. 

EAU DE^OLOGN eT 

The moet wperior EAU DE COLOGNE in the Exhibition of London In 1891 was found to 

be *^% prepared by 

MARY CLEMENTINE MARTIN, NUN, 

DOMHOF, No. 17, AT COLOGNE. 

Set tht foUowina £xtnH J^vm the Ojfidal Report in the EtkihUUm qT Induetty qf «tt 
NalioKM kOd wn Lomdon im tke fear 1891. Third Volume. Mth Number, atth Class:— 
" The sample of Eau de Cuiogne pruenled by tlie Nun Maiy Clementine Martin, of 
Cologne, bi the Exhibition, was nnanlroouiity regarded by the Jury as the besL This pr^ 
dous liquid seemed to embody simultaneously ail perfumes, without at the evaporation any 
single one being distinguishable. In examfailiig other perfumes of the kind, the Em de 
Cologne of the Nun Martin, to which the I'riie Medal was naturally atyudasd, regularly 
served as a standard of oonpariaon. Next to this sample of Eau de Cologne, that furnished 
by Mr. Jean Marie Farina, opposite the Juilch's Ilace. Cologne, was Judesd to be the beat, 
and was rewarded with the Medal also." 

N.B.— Tbto EAU DE COIjOGNE can be porchased at the Manufactory, No. IT, Donhof 
(eppoeiU the Catkedmt% Cologne ; or ia London of Mr. C Dolmax. Bookseller, No. 81, New 
BondStTML 

FOB TEAVXXLEE8 ON THE OONTIN£NT, FAMILIES, 

TEACHERSt AND STUDENT& 

Fifth Edition, with Additions, and a Key to French Proimndatlon, hi a pocket Vdnme, 
9s. In limp doth, or poet free en receipt of 68 Queeu'a heads, 

THE FRENCH PROMPTER: 

A HANDBOOK of CONVERSATION Id ENGLISH and FRENCH, Alphabetic- 
ally Arranged, containing all the Words and Phrases In constant use. By MONS. 
LE PAGE, Author of • L'Echo de Paris,* • PeUt Musee de Utterature F^ancalae,' te. 

** It supnllee tiaTeHen, famlllrs, and sludenta with a ready and complete translatkm of 
their thougnts on all ooromoo oocurrenoea.'*— ADonoMCsC. 

** It will prove of service lo the proficient^ and will be altogether invaluable to that larse 
elaas which modestly confesses that It only knows a little French."— iltA«i««ai. 

LoQdoa: EFFINGHAM WiLBON, II. Boyal Exchange ; and Mcmtb. Lomomav. 
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OCEAN PARCELS DELIVERY COMPANY 

Have made amngemcnts with DiEZiNOER and Diesch's Continbitijal Express 
for the conveyance of Goods and Parcels vii ANTWERP or OSTEND to all parts 
of GERMANY, BELGIUM, &c The rates of charges are much reduced, and the 
speed of transit is the same as the post. 

Padcages are received 

, At the COMPANY'S OFFICE, 4, Agar Street, Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross Hospital ; 

Bj HICKIE, BORMAN, A Co^ 127, Leadeniiall Street; 

And hj £. JONES, 68, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 



OCEAN PARCELS DELIVERY COMPANY, 

4, AGAR STREET, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE CHARINO-CR088 HOSPITAL. 



BELGIUM, 

GERMANY, 

ITALY, 

MALTA, 

THE BALTIC, and 

CONSTAOTINOPLE. 



Despatches are regularly made np for 
INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 
THE UNITED STATES^ 
CANADA, 

THE WEST INDIES, 
FRANCE, 

RATES FOR SMALL PACKAGES. 

5 lb. we^ht, 59. ; 10 /6., 7f. 6d. ; 20 /6., 10s, 6<f. 
MerchaDdise forwarded on the lowest terms. Parcels are also reoeiTad hj 

HIGKIE, BORMAN, & Co., 
127, Leadeniiall Street, and 4^ Oriental Place, Soothampton; 

AND BT 

£. JONES, 
68, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 



CARrS IMPROVED POCKET 

TOURIST'S TELESCOPE. 

(see MURRAY'S HANDBOOK.) 

!■■■■ 

Just PnUidwd. 16th Efltkn of 

GOULD'S 

OOXPAHIOV to ths MIGS08C0FE, 

Revised and Improved by H.Qouli>. 

CART» ¥sthrmaflril and Optical InstnnMnt 
Maker to the Admiralir and Royal Military 
OoUefe^ kc kc^ 181, wsaxd. 



BOULOGNS-SUIt-MER. 



HOTEL WINDSOR. 

YniTORS to this ,ddi|^tfiil Wsteriof 
Place will find ereiy Aooommodation at 
the aboTe Hotel, which is most ooa- 
renleatly situAte for thoae who nay 
purpose sojonniing, as well as for those 
en route for Paris. 



Propbietob.— <j. OZANNE. 

02 
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ROM E. 

J. P. SHEA'S 

ENGLISH HOUSE-AQENCY OFFICES, 

14 * 15. PIAZZA D£ SPAOKA. 



Tub only practical cstablighment of the kind ever known here, where 
the comforts and requirements of a family are thoroughly understood, 
and the interest of employers pro|)crIy attended to. 

The undeniable improvement which J. P. 8. has in a short time 
effected in the system of House Letting, and the satisfaction expressed 
by those who have patronised him, will, he hopes, recommend him to 
Visitors requiring large or small Furnished Apartments, 

Experience enables J. P. S. to hold himself responsible for the correct 
execution of any commission sent by letter, wherein requirements are 
properly specified. 



GENOA. — HOTEL DE LONDRES. 

■■■ II 

The Proprietor of this old-established Hotel begs to inform Tmyellers that it has 
lately been greatly renovated and improved, nothing being neglected tirhich can 
contribute to comfort and economv. 

BEDROOMS from 1) fr. upwwds; TABLE D'HOTE U 2) fr. 



ZURICH. 

■ ■■i 

TO TOURISTS AKD TRAVELtERS Ul 

SWrrZBRLAMD. 

J. xi. K.£)rv£iZ| 

Apotlftaoaiies* Hall« Karleli« 

RssnciroLLV Infonas ToorisU and Tr»- 
▼ellers thai be keeps acboioe Stock of Drugs, 
Gbemicals, and TofleUe Articles. 

J. H. Kaaaz, having lived some time In 
England In a house of large business as [Ms- 
psosing Assistant, Is AiUv eompeteni to fitt- 
|Mure and dispense Prescriptions aooordlng to 
the English Phanmaoopela, and to which be 
pays tlie atmost care and personal attention. 

J. H K. has aUo on band a Select Assort- 
ment of tbe moat popular English Patent 
Medicines. 

J. H. MMRMZf 



DISPEHSINO CHEMIST* 
WtiMflmU, 141. gmrkh. 



CARLSBAD. 



THOMAS WOLF, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

ORNAMENTAL GUSS WARES. 

Thomas Wolf begs to inform the Visit- 
ors to Carlsbad that at his liUUblish- 
ment will be found the finest and richest 
Assoilment of the Crystal and Glass 
Wares of Bohemia — eqiedallj 

Table and Dessert Services'- 

all at reasonable r.nd fixed prices. 

AGENTS IN ENGLAND, 

MESSRS. J. & R. M-CRACKEK, 
7, (M Jtmy. 
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FLORENCE. 



PHARMACY OF THE BRITISH LEGATION, 

Vo« 4100, VIA TORJTABIJOSI, 

Between the Piazza San Gaetano and the Palazzo Strozzi^ 

KElT DV 

H. ROBERTS, 

MEMBER OF THE PUARMACECTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



kexrt's GAIAMSD vaonwia. 

„ ABOMATIC TUCaOAS. 

dixmbfobd's n.UID maoxkua. 



£Lg9Wkt for 

mOWLAXD^t MACAMAM OIL. I CLBATXB*t MBXTKD MArt. 

H KALYDOft. I mnCALn't TOOTH BBU8HB8. 

„ OOONTO.. I BOBIMfOK't PATBICT OB0AT8. 



SATOBT't tBIBUTB rOWDBBS, BTC. 



COD-LITBB OIL 09 TUB mrXST QVALITT, IMPOBTCD DIBECT PBOX KXWFOVXDLAXD. 

OBXVIXB BBBMVDA ABBOWBOOT ; MANXA CBOVP ; BTC. 

XLABTIC trOCXZXOl, TBVMCS, BTC, PBOX THB BBBT LOXDOX XABBBS. 

■BADLAXS't HOHOOPATmC OOOOA AXD CHOCOLATB. CXOOOLAT DB XXXIBB. 

OBBXAX tBLTSSB AXB BXfl WATXB. • 

PrtaaripUim»prtpartd}ifii EngUik Atrittantt with I>rufftfrom Lendom. 

Mr. EoBBBTS hBs lately addod.to his EtUbUaluMnt Uie impronid and powerftil Soda 
Water M*i»Mw which attracted ao mneh attention at the Great Ezhibltioii, bj BMana 
of which he is enabled to prepare all kinds of Aerated Waten. 

The water emploTed being from the celebrated Fountain at Santa Croee, these 
bererages are of unriTalled ezeelience. 

Kow ready, with a doe Map, lamoi, 6*^ 

HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON: 

BEING A GUIDE TO ALL OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE METROPOLIS. 

BT PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.SJL 
" Withoat a xival to IntelligenM and aeeuraaj."— s^&m*. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 



THE BEST GRAMMARS 

FOR A RAPID ACQUISITION OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 



AHN*8 Genoaan Grunmar sad Key . 
MEISSNER'S German Idiomatio 

AHN^nench Grammar, cloth '. *. 

M Italian Grammar and Key . 

w Spanidi Grammar and K^ . 

M Dacch Grammar . . . . 

RASK^ Danish tiramuMr . . . . 

M ATV Swcdiih Graaunar . . . 

RBIFFV Buaslan Gramnur . . . 



s. d. 

4 a 



3 
6 
6 

4 
S 
5 

S 



6 

6 





6 



Now Beadbr, 2 toIs. Post Sro^ ISf, 

SIX MONTHS IN ITALY. 

BT OBOBGB BILLASD. 



DiAUwuBS, DicTioxABiBS, and RsADBBa in 
aUEoropean LanguageSi 

PBblished by Fbaxx Tbixx. 9, Brook Street* 
New Bond Street, London. 



Foap. Sto., Sf« 

A MONTH IN NORWAY. 

BY J. G. BOLLWAT. 



John Murrat, Albemarle Street. 
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ASSYRIAN EXCAVATION FUND. 



SOCIETY FOR EXPLORING THE RUINS OF ASSYRIA 

AND BABYLONIA: 



WITH 



ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION. 



Pathov.— HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 



THE limitod means hitherto at the coinm.'ind of the British Explorers in AssyrLi 
have prevenied tbdr cariying on their reic«urch«s In a systematic manner and on an 
adequate scak. As jei^ according to the accounts furnished bj Mr. Laj'ard, only the mora 
recent ruins of Assyria— the surface of the moonda— have bven examhwd, and even these 
only partially. It la all hut certain that tlie rich discoveries already made by M. Botta and 
Mr. Layard bear no proportion to the treasures that still lie undetected in the earth. The 
results of Ifanited ej^frforstlon, however, have, in connection with biblical and profane 
history, been of so extraordinary a nature, that it woul^ be matter of deep regrK and of 
national reproach If Airther excavations on the part of England were now altogether 
abandoned. 

It would appear fhim a statement by Mr. Layard, that* since the publication of his second 
worii, remains have been found of a much earlier period than any previously taken from the 
Assyrian moimds. From one inscription it would even seem that temples existed of tlie 
19th or 30th century before Christ, ascending almost to the eariiest known Egyptian period. 
The annals of those Assyrian kings who are mentioned in Scripture, and who were closely 
connected with the Jewiith people, have not yet been fully completed, and the chronicles of 
the wars with Samaria and of the destruction of that city are, as yet, unfortunately not 
entire, although reference lo them has been met with on several firagmenta. It is believed 
that diligent researdi will speedily sup|>ly the missing information. 

BesMes the ndns of Assyria, enormous remains exist In Babylonia which have been 
scarcely vtiited bj Europeans, and wbldi there is every reason to conclude contain d^ts 
of the very highest Interest Owing to the overflowing of the banks of the Euphrates vsst 
marriies are now formbig in South Mesopotamia, which threaten ere long to destroy many 
nf the rematas entirely. Some indeed are already under water and liiaooesslble ; but othem 
are still tnt, and will, undoubtedly, upon examination, Awnish relics of the flrst importance. 
Captain Jones, who, as commander of the steamer on the Euphrates and Tigris, has psased 
the last thirteen years in these regkms, and who, within these few weeks, has returned to 
this countiy, distinctly states that ftods only are wanting to obtain from South Babylonia 
or Lower Chaldea the most remarkable additkms to the knowledge we now p oe tes s of the 
earliest recorded history of the world. 

In order to extend still l\arther the succeashil labours of Col. Rawllnson and Mr. Layard, 
the Assyrian Excavation Society has been formed, with the view of raising a tumi tor the 
immediato pnsecutkm of the work Indicated. 

The stair for carrying forward exca^-atlons exists; and an expedition has already pro- 
oseded to Asi^rla to carry forward the necessary operatJoos. A photographic artiat 
accompanied the expedition, and will take copies of all ol)|ects of interest discovered. 

In England facsimiles of the more interesting drswings and inscriptions will be issued 
Ihmi ttane to time, together with expUuMtory lettefpressb the pubUcaftlon of which Mr. 
Lsyard has kindly uudectaken to superintend. {OimtiMuedU 
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A88TBIAH EXCAVATIOV Tmn^-^omtimud. 

It will be leu th« ol^t of the Expedition to obtain bolky aculptares than to collect 
materials for completing the hiatory of Aatyria and Bahgrlonia. ciqicclaUj at connected with 
SjcripUire. These mateilals consist chieflj or inscribed tablets in slone and in clay, bronies, 
brides and sculptunrd monuments of various kinds, all lllnstratinff the remarkable advance- 
ment of (hat ancient civilisation. It Is oonMenily believed that the whole hiftury of 
Assyria may be restored to a very early period, and that discoveries of the roost important 
diaraeler will be made In coonectloa with the literatore and science of the Assyrian 
people. 

His Royal HIghnees Prinee Albert lias been pleased to honour the Society with his 
coonlenance and approval, and to head the List of Subscriptions with a Donation of One 
Huadrad Ooliieaa. 

It Is presumed that the sum of i£lO,OM will be required to co m meiice operstlooa at ones 
faft varlcNU parts of Mesopotamia, and to sustain necessary activity during a period of three 
jearib But as It la of the utmost consequence to p roceed with the greatest vlitour during 
tfie first twelvemonth, it b calculated that up to August, 1854. a 6000 of the sum named 
might he expended. In additions to the Donatlona, it is intended to niae Annual Subscrip- 
tions of a gnhiea each, the payment of which shall entitle the Subscriber to the Reporta and 
Memoirs Issued by the Society. 

The present undertaking being regarded as a continuation of the researdies already oom- 
msnoed by the British Museum, it Is determined that the Monuments shall ultimately 
beooma the property of the natkm. 



Donatkms and Annual Subscriptions are solicited by the Society, and will be received hf 
the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, and 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street; 
Boaanquet and Oo^, tS, Lomhard Street ; by Jdm Murray, Esq., Treasurer, 60, Albemarle 
Street; also bj the Hon. Secretaries a* the Bajtl Astatic Society's Hoose^ 6, New 
Bortfaigton Street * 



COXXITTXE. 
Prtaidemt^TRK EARL SOMERS. 



Lonn AeuauKiuiM. 

&LMUEL BlBCH, ESQ^ F.R.S. 

J. W. BoajknguBT. Esq. 
Tm Chxvaubk Buaaur. 
LoBD Cabixotov. 
R. Clabkb, Esq. 

LOBl* OOWLBT. 

Hox. R. CuBBOir. 
Thb Eabl of Ellbitbobouor. 
Tnb Eabl or Eii.bsmbbb. 
James Fbbgubbcw, Esq. 

BaBOB DB GOLDSMID. 

Eabl GBAir\'iux. 

HxxBT Hallam , Esq. 

E. Haweixs. Esq.. F.R.S. 

Rbv. Db. K, Hixcks. 

Sa jAMxaWBiB IIooo,-Babt^ MJ*. 



OwBV JovBS, Esq. 

CArTAn FXLn Jons, LN. 

a Laixo, Esq., M.P. 

Tbb Mabquess of Laksdowhb. 

AusTBW H. Latabi\ Esq., M J*. 

Lobo MAaox. 

Sib Moaxs Moxtbfiobi, Babt. 

E. NoBBis, Esq. 

OOLOXEL RaWUXBOX. 

Lobo Stbatfobd db Rbdcuffb. 

HbXBT DaXBT SBTIiOOB,EBQ^M.P. 

The Eabl of Sbaftesbubt. 

OOLOXBL STKEB. 

W. S. W. Vaux. Esq. 

Sib J. Gabokbb Wi lkixbox. 

Pbofxsbob H. H. Wuaox. 



Baaken. 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbuiy; also, i, Stratfonl Place, 

Oxford Street; and 
B08ANQUET AND CO., f 6. Lombard Street. 

Hboonurj Saertterlas. 

VISCOUNT MANDEVILLE, M.P.; SAMUEL PHILUFSi Esq. 

TrMforar. 
JOHN MURRAY, Esq. 
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AMUSING BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 



THE PARLOUR LIBRARY 

i*riot 1«. eooJk lofume .* or DvMU IWhmm marbed thus*, price 1«. M. in boanlf. 



*Str Theodore Brot^ton, by G. V. R. James. 

•Forgery, by Jumct. 

*Fkl« Heir, by James. 

^Arabella Suiart, by James. 

*IIenry of Guise, by James. 

•IJcaachamiv or ibe Error, by Ji 

*AUila, by James. 

*HvgueiM»U by James, 

*Jaoquerle. by James. 

*Wbba and Ito Gonseqaences, by Ji 

•Gentleman of the Old School, by Ji 

•iniilip AugiMiuSk by Ji 

•Aflncourt, by James. 

•Gowrie. by James. 

•Henry Masterton, by Ji 

•John MarsUin Hall, by Ji 

•Smnggler, by James. 

•Brigand, by James. 

•Oonvlct^ by James. 

•Gipsy, by James. 

•KiDg'sHlghwsy.byJa 

•Forest Usys, by James. 

•Heidelberg, by James. 

•Dnmley, by James. 

•Arrsh Neil, by Jamss. 

•Moiiey Emstcin, by Jsmct. 

Chsries Tyrrell, by Ji 

C Mt e l nea n, by Jami 

One In a Thousand, by Ji 

Bobber, by James. 

Maiy of Itargiu4y. bj Ji 

KmlUa Wyndhsm. 

•WllmUiglons. by the Author of •Emilia 



•Mortauat Hall, by ditto. 
•Time, the Avenger, by ditto. 
Tales of Woods and Fields, fay ditto. 
Txn OU Men*s Tales, by ditto. 
I'revisions of Lady Evelyn, by ditto. 
Beltah, by Fenillet, edited by ditto. 
Gruevibve, by A. Lamartine. 
Pictures of First F^vooh Bevoliition, by 

Lsmartlne. 
Wanderer and his Home, by Lsmsrtine. 
Psrsonage, by Kodolph Toppfer. 
Tales and Sketehes, by Bodolph Toppfer. 



*rcimnt of WIMfel Hall, by Acton Bell. 
Scoltittb llcirvss. by IL M. Ihinlcls. 
•Cardinal's Ilnnghtor, by K. M. Daniels, 
llarfc Lsdy of Doona, by W. H. Maxwell. 
•bigUsh Knvoy at the Court of Nicholas 1., 

by Mlas Corner. 
Magidan, by I^elich Rlidilr. 
Cnibuore of the Wllhook, bX Banlm. 
John Doe, by Baiiim. 
llic Nowlaiw, by Banlm. 
Emma, by Miss Austen. 
Northanger AUiey, and I^ersuaslon, by liisi 

Aosten. 
Mausfleld l^ulc, by Mim Auston. 
Black Prophet, by William Carletoo. 
Cblleglans, by OersM Griflln. 
Rivals, by GriflUn, 
Lover upon Trial, by Lsdy I^rons. 
Olivis, fay Lady Lyons. 
Sir Philip Hetheringtoo, by Lady L^ons. 
•Osgot's Hut, by T. C. Oratlan. 
•Agnes de Mansfelt, by T. C. Grattan. 
Heir of Wast Wayland, by Mary Howltt. 
Wood lielghum. by Maiy HowHt. 
Angpla and other Tales, by A. SURcr. 
•Memoirs of a Physician, by Dumas, 3 vols. 
Rosa, or the Black Tnlip^ by DomaSL 
Monte Chrlsto, by Domas, 3 vols. 
George, the Planter of Fhinoe, by Dnmss. 
•Stuart of Dunleath. by Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
•Scrnlp Huntera. fay Mayne field. 
•Rifle Rai«sis, by RehL 
•MargarH Ostchpole. by Rev. R. Cobbold. 
Remembrances of a Moothy Nurse, by Mrs. 

H. Downing. 
Milter of Ai^ibault, by George Saad. 
Khan's Tale, by J. B. Praser. 
Zenobla. by Rev. W. Ware.. 
Two Friends, by MarrioU OUlfield. 
Vtolet's Tmvels, by Cape Manyat. 
Country Stories, fay Miss MiifunL 
Fsmtly Pictures, by U Fontaine. 
Marian, by Mrs. a C Halt 
Simple Stoty. by Mrs. Inchbald. 
SidonU. by W. Mdnhold. 
Andrew the Savoyard, by Paul de Kock. 
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WORKS FOR OFFICERS. 

A SELECTION FROM THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES 
AND GENERAL ORDERS. By Col. Gubwood, C.B. Nev> EdUitm. 
870. 18<. 

A MANUAL OP MILITARY OPERATIONS, for the USE OF 
OFFICERS. Bjr Lieut. Jervis, R.A. Pott 8vo. d«. 6<i. 

S. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF MILITARY BRIDGES, AND THE PAS- 
SAGE OP RIVERS IN MILITARY OPERATIONS. Bjr Geh>- Sir 
Howard Douglas. Third EdUiom. Plates. 8^0. 2U. 

4. 

A TREATISE ON IMPROVED GUNNERY. By Genx- Sir 
Howard Douglas. Third Ediium, Plates. 8vo. 21j. 

5. 

HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR, 1779-83. With 
aDiscriptioiioftbatGarriaoii. B7 Capt. Drinkwater. Poai8To. 2f.6dL 

6. 

THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. From Pub- 
lic and Private Sonroct. By Rev. G. R. Glbig, Chaplain-Geiieral to th« 
Forces. Post 8to. 61. 

T. 

THE ADMIRALTY MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY; 
Prepared for the Use of Officers on Foreign Service. Edited bj Sir Johk 
Hbrschel, Bart Second Edition, Maps. Post 8vo. lOt. 6dL 

8. 
TVBEDS OF NAVAL DARING ; or, ANECDOTES OF THE 



BRITISH NAVY. By Edward Giffard. 2 vols, post 8vo. 5s. 

9. 
NAVAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ALL LIVING 



9. 

A. OFFICERS, from the rank of Admira l of the Fleet to that of Liectehaxt, 
inclaslve ; with AUTHEinric Details of their Sertigbs. By W. R. 
O'ByRNX. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

10. 

A MILITARY AND NAVAL DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. (English and French— French and English.) 
By Col. Bork, R.A. Sec<md EdUkm, Crown 8vo. IS*. 

11. 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF NAVAL COURTS MAKTIAL. 
By Wiluam Htckmaii, R.N. 8vo. lOs. 6d. ' 

12. 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING, PLAN DRAWING, AND SKETCH- 
ING GROUND, WITHOCT INSTRUMENTS. ByG.D. Burr. Second 
EdUkm, Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. (M. 
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" Mr. Murray's MKRnx)uioi:s Seriks." — Tlte Times, 



k,'«'%«^ ^^^t ^w 



Novo Itetultf, comjtltU in T6 ParU, Put 8m>^ 2s. 6tl. radh, or 3T rofs. rIoM. 

MURRAY'S 

HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 

Forming a compact and jiortable work, the bulk of which does not 
exceed the corofiasa of a single shelf, or of one trunk, suited for all 
classes and all climates. 



OONTENTS OF TKE 8BRIE8. 



The JNMe in Spain. By Goorge Borrow. 

JommaU in India. By Bishop Heber. 

Travelt m Mjfifpi and the Boly Land. By 
IrfayaiMl UanglM. 

Tht Sitgf of QiUraUar. By John Drink- 
water. 

Maneeo and Ike Moon. Ify Dmrnmood Hay. 

Letien/rom tkt BaUic. By a Lady. 

Th^Ambtr WiUk. 

CromMcdl and Hunyan. By Robert Sonthey. 

New Santk WaUi. Qy Mra. Cbarlea Mero- 
dith. 

Life t^ Drake. By John Barrow. 

The CmtH of Pekin. By Father Rlpa. 

The Wat India. ISy M. O. Lewto. 

SkeUka of Persia. By Sir John Maloohn. 

The Frtmck in Algiert. 

FaU ^ the JetuUs in the \9tk Century. 

Braoebrid^ Hall. By Waahtngton Irving. 

A Jfatnralise$ Voyage round the WorUL By 
Ghartea Darwin. 

L^feiffCondd. Qy Lord Mahon. 

The Gyptke of Spain. By Oeofge Borrow. 

Type* and Omoo. By Herman Melrille. 

Ltmnian Itala. By a Lady. 

The Ckwreh MistUmary in Omnada. By 
Rev. J. Abbott 

SaUt Brigade in Afghanistan, By B«v. O. 
R. Olelg. 

Letters from MadroM. By a Lady. 

JligkJUmd Sports. By Cbarlea SC John. 

Pampas Jaameys. By Sir Francis Head. 



The Sieges of Vioina. Translated bj Lord 

Elleanere. 
Gatherings from Spain. By Richard Ford. 
Slketidhu of Gtrmam Life daring the War of 

Likeration. 
Story of the Battle «/ Waterloo, By Rev. 

G. R. Gleig. 
A Voyage up the Amaan, By W. H. 

Edwards. 
The Wayside Cross. By Captain Mihnan. 
A Popular Account of India. By Bev. 

Charles Acland. 
The Brilitk Army at WashifigUin, By Bev. 

G. R. Glelg. 
Adoentures in Mexico. By George F. Roxton. 
Portugal and Galicia. By Lord Oanarvon. 
Life tf Lord Clitt. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
BuA Life in Australia. By U. W. BmJ' 

garth. 
Autakiagmpky of Henry SUjfenz. 
Tales ^ a Traodler. By WaaUnglon 

Irving. 
Lives tf iks Brittsk Pods. By Thonaa 

OsmpbelL 
Historical Ksoays. By Lord Mohon. 
Stohers and Pokers. By Author of * BabUas.' 
The Ubyam Desert. By Bay le St. John. 
Letters from Sierra Leone, by a Lady. 
Life qf Sir Thomas Mun»o. By liov. O. B. 

Glelg. 
Memoirs qf Sir /btrett Buxton. By his Son. 
Life of GoUsmitk, By WusbUigUm Irving. 



*«* 8ub$cr{ber9 thntld complete their copies of the above Seriest at the itsu4 of 
the Separate Parts will be thortly discontuuied. 



JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND GREECE. 

Ths /(Stowing Works may now be had : — 

THE RUSSIANS IN BULGARIA AND RUMELIA, 1 828-9, during the 
Campaign of tho Duinbe, ilie Siegea of Bnilow, Varna, Sillttria, Shumla, and the 
PMMflB of the Balkan. By Babom von Moltkb. With 13 Plans. 8vo. 

II. 

PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST: An Hutorical Summaiy, 
oontlnoed to Um pnaent time. With Map bj ▲sAownani of Baasian Encroadimeata. 
ardMdiUoti. sro. U.9d. 

in. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE WAR IN RUSSU AND GERMANT. 
1811-13. BSr Obhssal Sib OK>aoB Catimust. With S8 Plana. 8vo. Hi. 

IT. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA OF 1812. By Gekeral Olausbwitz. 
TkBDBlAted fkom tht OannBD. With Map. Sro. l9L9d, 

V. 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE AND THE URAL MOUNTAINS. GoologicaUj 
Illoatimted. Qj 8ib Rodbbicb MuBCuaov. With Oohmred Mapa, Plaiea, Sectioni» tai 
t Voia. 410. 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. Post 8to. 2i. 6<1 

TU. 

DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE RUSSIANS. Described ^m a Tear's 
BeaUenoa in that Ooiintiy. ^7 Bar. R. VsMABLBa. FbstSTO. Seed. 



LETTERS ON TUREET ; desniptiTe of the Countiysnd its Inhabitants— 
the Moalema, Gredci^ Annenlana, Ac; the Befimnea Inatltntiona. Army, kc BjM.A. 
Uiioiin. s Tola, post Sto. 

ir. 

TUREET AND ITS DESTINT; being an Account of Journeys made to 
ezamitts liiio tho tnia atato of that Oonatry. Qj G. Mac Fablaiib. 9 Tola. 8to. SSt. 

ARMENIA. A TEAR at ERZEROOM, and on the Frontaert of RUSSIA, 
TTTRKET, and PERSIA. Bj Hoir. Bubbkt Cobzox. Tkird JBcWftm. Woodcats. 
FoatSTO. USd. 

XL 

THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. Bj Hon. Robert CaazoK. 
Piamrtk MiUam. Woodcats. FoatSTo. ISa. 



THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 
9y Dbax Wadmbotov. IfmgMUimi, Fcap. Sroi. 

xni. 
TRAVELS IN NORTHERN GREECE. Bj Colonel W. M. Leake. 

Mapa. 4 Tola. Sto. SOI. 

XIT. 

TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR, more partioulailj 
taitheProTinceofLYGIA. Bjr Sib Gbablbb Fbllows. Mapa. Post Sto. St. 

RESEARCHES IN ASU MINOR, THE SHORES OF THE BLACK 
SEA, AND ABMENIA; with some Aooonnt of the Antlqaitiea and Qeology of thaaa 
Oountitea. Bj W. J. Hamiltoii. Map and Plates. StoIb. Sto. 3Sf. 

ZTL 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sib John Malcolm. Post 8yo. 6«. 
JOHN MURRAT, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MU II 11 AY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 



HANDnOOK OF THAVKL TALK.— Enolwii, French, German. 
A N r> 1 T A LI A N. 1 8mo., :i«. Gd, 

UANDBOOK FOU TURKEY.— Ck)NHTANTiNOPLE, The Danube, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, Mksocotamia, itc Maps. Poit 8vo., 10«. 

HANDBOOK FOU NORTH EUROPE.— Rdrsia, The Baltic, 
Finland, Ickland, Dekmark, Norway, and Swki>kn. Maps. 2 vols. 
*I*<Mt 8vo., 24s. 

HANDBOOK FOR GREECE.— The Ionian Ihlands, Albania, 
Tiii-:sSALY, AND Macedonia. ' Maps. Post 8vo., 15s. 

HANDBOOK FOR EGYIT— Malta, the Nile, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Thebes, and tii^ Overland Route to India. Map. Post 
8ro., 15s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.— The Tyrol, Bavaria, 
Austria, Salzrurg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from Ulx 
to the Black Ska. Map. Port 8 yd., 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. Maps. Post 
8Y0., 5s. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY.— Holland. Belgium, 
Prussia, and the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo., 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— The Alps of Savoy and 
Piedmont. Map. Post 8vo., 7s. Qd, 

HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.— Normandy, Brittany, The Fre»ch 
Alps, Dauphine, Provence, and The Pyrenees. Maps. Port 8ro., 9f. 

HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.— Andalubia, Ronda, Grenada, Cata- 
lonia, Gallicia, The Basques, Aruagon, Itc Maps. Pott 8vo., Ids. 

HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.— The German, Dutch, Spanish, 
AND French Schools. Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8to., 24s. 

HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. — Sardinia, Lombabdy, 
Venice, Parma, Piacknza, Modena, Lucca, Florence, and Tuscany, 
as &r as Uie Val d'Arno. Maps. Post 8vo., 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. — Southern Tusoaky 
AND the Papal States. Maps. Port 8yo., 7s. 

HANDBOOK FOR ROME— and its Environs. Maps. Post 
8to., 7s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.— The Two Sicilies, Naples, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, &c Maps. Port Svo., 15s. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING: 

GootAlning WoricB of Soukd Ixvobxatiok aud Ikkocsxt Avuskvsnx prlntikl In Urge 
Beadabla Tjrpe, varffing in sue €uui price, and ■uited for all Clabsss of Rkadkbo. 



SELECTIONS FROM LORD BYRON'S WRITINGS. Phobb akd 

HISTORY OF THE GUILLOTINE. By Mr. Cbokkr. In. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OP THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

By 8» J. Gaeokbr Wxlumiok. With 600 Woodcuta. 3 Tolfl., lU. 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. By J. G. Logkuabt. 2s. M. 

MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays. By A Ladt. U 

THE " FORTY-FIVE ;" or a History of the Rebellion in Scotland. 

By LoBD Mabok. 3«. 

WELUNGTON : His Character, his Actions, and his Writings. By 

Jvm Mavbbl. 1«.«64. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OP NINEVEH. By A. H. Latabd. 

Woodeuts, St. 

LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS. By Hkkbt Hallak. 2s. 

THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. By Dean Milxak. U 

LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. By Lobd Campbell. 

NIMROD on THE CHACE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. 

ta.Sd. 

A MONTH IN NORWAY. By John GsoBaB Hollwat. 2t. 
THE EMIGRANT. By Sib F. B. Head. 2$. Sd. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. From the ' Quarterly Review.* U. 
LITERARY ESSAYS FROM « THE TIMES.* 2 Vols. 8«. 
THE ART OP DINING; or Gastitmomy and GastroDomeiB. U.ed. 
DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. By Eowabd Giffabd. 2 Vols. Be. 
THE CHARACTER OF WELLINGTON. By Lobd Ellesxebb. ed. 
FABLES OF ^SOP. By Rev. Thomas James. 100 Woodcuts. 

U.B4. 

STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. By Lobd Mahon. It. 

A VISIT TO NEPAUL. By Laubekob Ouphant. 2s. Sd. 

BEES AND FLOWERS. Two Essays. By A Clebgtmak. 2s. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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WOUKS C(>NNi:< TED WITH 

THE FINE ARTS 



TIIK TRKASUHES OV AKT IN GRKAT IJRTTAIN. 

iViii^ an Account of the chu'f Col lct.1 ions of \*a.\ut\uv[Sj Dniivin^^s, S-iil|>turcii, 
MSS., &r., in t\m Country. By Diu \VAA(;KN, DiixHrtor of the Koyal 
Gallery of Pictures at Ik-rlin. 3 vol«. Hvo. 3G«. 

II. 

KUOLKirS HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. (The Italian 

-. ii,HMJ5.) VAiu-d by SIk CHAULKS KASTLAKK. With. IllustmtionK. 
J v4iLs. Tost Hvo. Ii4«. 

III. 

KUGLEirS HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. (The Ger- 

MAN, Dutch, Si^anisii, <ind FuKyoii .Schools.) Kiiitcd by SlU KDMUND 
liKAD. WiUi Illustrations. 2 voU. Post 8vo. 24<. 

IV. 

LIFE OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. By Mrs. BRAY. 

Witli Tortniit aitd 70 illustraUve WoodcuU. 4to. 21s. 

V. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE. Edited by 

DKAN MILMAN. With 300 WoodcuU of Coius aud Gems, from the 
Antique. 2 vols. 8vo. 305. 

VI. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With 1000 Illus- 

tratiuns of Vignettes, Initials, and Historical KngraTings from the Old 
Masters. 8vo. 21s. 

YII. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By LORD BYRON. 

Illustrated with Portrait of Ada, and 30 Vignettes. Crown 8«*o. l\)s, ^cL 

VIII. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Translated, with Explanatory 

NoWs, by K. \V. LANK. Illustrated with 600 Woodcuts by Harvsy. 
Hoyal 8ro. 2 Is. 

IX, 

THE FABLES OF jESOP. A new Version. By Rev. 

THOMAS JAMES. With 100 Original Designs by Joiw Texniel. Crown 
8vo. 2s. Gd. 
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MURRAY'S BRITISH CLASSICS. 

PUBLIBHIKQ MONTHr.Y, IS DEUY OCTAVO VOLUMES. 



ExAMUTBiu — " Mr, Murray't Britith ClasMies, to edited amd primied a» to take the 
kifikeet place m any lUnrary. Beyond aU question the cheapest hooks qf the day." 

Athvm jnrM.-— *' Thoee who love to eoUeet our etandard authors im handsome library 
editions nuty well eongratulate themselves on the issue,** 

Norn AXD Quksixs. — " JHstinyuished by skii/ul editorship, heoMt^ful and leyible 
type^ JIne paper, oompaetness qf bulk, and economy o/ price.* 



» 



•""^^^ ..»■» — » — ■— — -^^.^— — J — ^^ ^ ^ _ ^ ^— ^p^_^ ^ — n .rLTLnj-Lnj 



With Portimlt and Mapt, VoU. 1, 3, & 3 (to be ocmipleied in 8 ▼ols.Xevo, ft. ed. Mcb, 

GIBBON'S DECLINE AND FALL 

or THB 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 

WITH NOTES AND PREFACE BT MILMANAND OUIZOT. 

EDITED BY WM. SMITH, LLJ)., 

Bdhr «r (hi •DkdOMiy «r Gra* Md Bmmb A«iiqaM«»* As. 

TOa BJHtott indadei the AotoMography of qittbon, and i» dJafJngnJriwd by mnm wwUkn 
at the text, veriiloatloii of aU the refg i encea to ancient wTltera» and noiea incorporattag the 
reeolta of the reeeaidwe of Modem Scholan and the diaooveriea of Beoent TimTellen. 



Examiner.— " .in edition that must 
jur wry many years remasn wnoosnpar^ 
abiy the best in every re^teet that has 
hitherto ap p eared. R is a Jlrat-rate 
library edition prodmeed in the best 
ttyle.- 



Afhen«ttm. — ** ^ there be any wutn 
capable qf bringiny to hear upon the 
impr o vem ent qf Gibbon's work the varioua 
additions which have been made to our 
knowledge since his tiate, it is Jhr, Win. 
Smith.** 



Now Beady, with Vignettea. 4 Tola. 9ro^ It. 6dL eadi, 

THE 

WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH : 

SDITED BT PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A., 



■ Thia Editloa ia printed from the laat reriaed by the Anthor, and not only mntaina more 
pleoea than any other, bat ia alao the flint in which the worka appear together exactly aa 
their author left them. 



The Timea.— •* A library edition, weU 
mM*^j. ^mA hetttififuUu nriniod** 

Literary Oaaette. — ** Much paint op- 

the text with the asdhor'e last revitione.** 

Gvardlaa.— •' 31ke he$t editions have 

h^Hk eonaulted^ and the areeent oobane 

tidenet^i 
n 



Speetator.— ** Laboured eorreetneat of 
text, with euffident annotation.** 

Examiner. — ** TTiere will he no qther 

Preaa. — "Mr. Cmmmghmm is an edi^ 
tor, not a comm entato r, and he does not 
coi^&und tkeoe func tions * The ochtmo is 
beaiatifiMy 



n 



JOHN MUBBAT, ALBEMARLE STBEET. 



A 



MncKAV'S llANIUiiM.N \ |i\ Ki.Tisr.i;. 




Pol J riot 



(To gtiV9 Tnivellvra 
the Iruubit of iraut- 
IbtltiK thvlr WuMiing 

For &adles. 

DITTO 

For O entlemen . 

Rnptitk ijf French. 
*CMffliih 4- itali'tn. 
EuffittK ^ German. 
Futjihf i4 t'.fHtnlJ*. 
KtHftith ^ l*0fi»jue»e. 

U, vacli. 



CurcfuIIy MouiiUhI aimI iiiwrtcd in 
morocco cmm», with name lettered in 
gold. 

Amliaaaadon' Signatures obtained 
to Uritisli Secrctery of Sutte'i I'ass- 
|>orU», at one Sliilliug each. 



The latest editioiiH of :i!l MrniiAY^s 
IIand*Books; which can «;vnfrall y be 
suppUeii when out of print and not to 
b« obtained ols«where. 



CouRiRus, or TiuvKLUNO Servants, 
can be obtained at 



Forolra &octor 
Paper* 

Extra Lartte She, 

VKHV TiriN, 

la. por Quire. 

HOOKS FOR 
Jot'KNALS, &G. 

LUGGAGE 
LABELS. 

Door F.\.stk.nicrs. 

SCRRY'S PATENT 
INKSTANDS. 

Lentlier 
Money •&«§•• 



JOHN LEE'S GUIDE DEPOT, 

440, WEST STRAND, 

TWO DOORS WKST OF IX>WTnRR ARC.VDR, 

Where an rxtrvsiivr Coi.LrrTioM or C.rioici. llANK-HtiOKx, Mamr, PirTrnvARiKS, PrA- 
Lor,iH!», CiHAMuAny. I»TKKriiKTicnH. *€. . UM»fuI for Tnivellerd upon !?•« Cotitinvnt ua4 
•Uewl'tro, aB«l uiucli UMful ittforu-uiion coB<»nnng i'ASMfiKTS. c.;n \m$ vbtaiii.itl. 

MriUIAY'S IlANU-nOOK.'*. rendered convenivni rocKKT-BotJKs »»y J. Lke"4 )ix^ 
kather biuding, at '2», additional chari^e. 

MOUOCCO and RUSSIA POntAlil.K KOLUCP CaSHS, containing erm' MS«ntia1 for 
Wrtiinf. 

fHaarr'fi ^crr.. ;n £u..rprrtru 

\\"iX\t ttio tr.nct Pronnnciation io Ko^lisli on nM(t»rr.t« coUtmn. prico S$. etotb, tia. in Icatber. 



tUNDOX: W. CLOW'Ca ArO SONS. STAXroUD iTUEF.T, A?.0 CKAHIXC CKOeS. 



[ 



NOW COMPLETE. 

MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 

In 76 Pftrta, or 87 Volumes, Post 8to. 



A compad and portdbU work, Uie btdk of tduch doea not exceed (he compaa$ qf 
a iingle sltelf, or of one trunk, suited for all doMes and aU dinuUes, 



^^WV^^fW>^i^l^^^«^^/^^hA/^M^^^^ 



Lm or WoKU tholudid n the Siiai 



BoEBOw*s Bible iv Spaiv. 
HwiR'a JouRiTAU IV Ikdia. 
Irbt ahi> Maholbs* Holt Land. 
Drihkwatbr's Sibob or Gibraltar. 
Hat*! Morocco akd the Moors. 
LbTTBRS rROM THE Baltio. 

The Ambbr Witch. 
BovTHiT't Cromwbll avb Bvvtav. 
MBBBBiTH't New Sovth Wales. 
Lite or Sir Frabois Drake. 
Fathbb Ripa's Covbt or Fbkibo. 
Lewis's West Ihbibs. 
Maloolm's Skbtobbs or Pebsia. 
The Fbbboh ih Aloiebs. 
Irtiho*s Braobbriboe Hall. 
Barwih's Naturalist's Votaob. 
The Fall or the Jesuits. 
Mahob*s Lira or Cobi»b. 
Bobbow's Otpsies or Spaih. 
Meltille's Mabqvesas Islards, 
LiTOBiAV Talesl Bt a Labt. 
MnsfOEAET Lira ur Cavaba. 
Sale's BsiaADE ur ArroHABisTAB. 
Lbttbbb rsoM Mamas. 
St. Jose's Emmlamd Spoetb. 



Head's Pampas Joubvhts. 
Ford's Spabisb Oatberibos. 
Tub Two Sieobs or Yibbba. 
Skbtohes or Germab LirE, 
Meltille's South Seas. 
Gleio's Battle or Watebloou 
Edwabd's Yotaoe up the Amaioh. 
Milhah's Watside Cboss. 
Aolavd's Customs or Ihdia« 
Gleiq's Campaiohs at Washibqtoe. 
Ruztoh's Mezjoah Tratels. 
Carvabtoh's Portuoal AMD Gauoia. 
Gleio's Lite or Lobd Outb. ' 
Hatoarth's Bosh LirE, 
STErrBBS* Pebsoval Adtbbtubei. 
Tales or a Tbatblleb. 
Campbell's Essat oh Poetbt. 

MaHOV'S HmORlOAL ESSATI. 

Stokebs abb Posbbs— -Hi«b-Wat« 

ABD DbT-WaTS. 

St. Johh's Libtav Dbsebt. 
Sibbba Leobe. Bt a Labt. > 
Gleio's Lira or Sib Thomas Mvhbo. 
Sib Fowell Buztoe's Mbmoibi. 
Ibtiho's Lira or Goldimith. 



r 

* 
1 



Booki iktU you may carry io Utsjir9 ond hM rtadOy in your ha$ut, art 
<&< most «s^ t^ aU, A man w(U ifften lo^ at thtem, and be tempted to 
yoon,%Bkmh€ woM have been frightened ai hooh qf a larger me amdttfa 
§nor$ erudite iqopeaitiMs.— Db. Johbiov. 
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BOOKBINOiNG CO., INC. 
APR 5 1984 

100 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CHARLESroWN, MASS. 




THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IFTHIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NONRECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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